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PREFACE 


lectures here elaborated and incorporated into 

a book were not designed to give » complete 
account of psychotherapeutic methods. There is no dearth 
of excellent treatises of that sort. My aim has, rather, 
‘been, by confining myself to a few chosen and character- 
imtic fields, to show what psychotherapy is, why and bow 
it fo practed, and to give poloters slong the rons of 
peychotherapeutic thought, 

‘The book consists of two parts. The first part deals 
‘with organ neuroses, the second with paychotberapeutic 
methods. 

‘We speak of organ neuroses when the peychogenic 
disturbances from which a patient suffers manifest them- 
selves chiefly as impairments of bodily functions. Clinical 
and experimental work in these domuins has shown the 
Powerful influence mental processes have upon bodily 
happenings—and conversely. Furthermore, Part One 
demonstrates comprehensively that che bodily and mental 
‘worlds are not two distinct spheres of being (false sssump- 
tion which has given rise to such fundamentally etroneaus 
theories as that of psychophysical parallelism, that of re- 
ciprocal action, etc.), for it behoves us to regard “ mind” 
and “body” a5 merely two phenomensl forms of one 
and the same “‘bife”, In sccordance with this outlook, 
the six chapters in Part One develop in » new way the 
conception that there exists = series of peychophysical 
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“ eyeles " of “ spheres” in which fife variously and prov 
sreasively disclosea itself a8 it moves on from primitive 
10 increasingly differentiated phases and forma. 

In describing the chief peychotherspeutic methods, I 

uve not been mainly concerned with detail, ‘The object 
of my book is to present the fundamentals of the being, 
the becooning, and the transformations of mental life. Tf, 
in pursuit of this sira, T have often been ied to overstep 
the boundaries of special therapeutics, I have only fol- 
owed the developmental trend of analytical paychology, 
which ie beginning to evolve into « geperal doctrine of 
Wife, 
T hope, rmoreover, that the illustrations, which are re- 
productions of drawings made by analysands and which 
disclose the workings of the unconscious, will acquaint 
the reader with the atmosphere in which analytical pry- 
chology, now chat it has thrown off its swaddiing-clothes, 
lives and. breathes to-day. 

Brevity notwithstanding, and although I have done my 
utmost to svoid over-simplification, T trust I have suc- 
seeded in keeping upon the rails. Over-simplification ia 
a very general fault of analytical methods, To me, it has 
weemed more important to avoid blinking three of the 
moet important traits of our mental life ; namely ite in- 
‘ceasant mutability, its uniqueness aa from person to person, 
and ita fundamentally unreasonable nature, 

‘To speak of these matters in plain prote, and abstractly 
‘or conceptually rather than metaphorically, is by no means 
cary. We often have good ground for envying the ancients 
—the pre-Socratie philosophers, for instance—whose privi- 
lege i still was to express in the wisdom of saga and of 
ang that side of life which lends iteelf with vo much 
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PREFACE 
difficulty to logic and classification. When they used 
rhythm, melody, assonance, and rhyme, this signified, not 
that tidings of the powers and of man were “still” of 
“ only ” half-poctic ; it roeant that to the men and women 
of thote days the expression of thought is purely logical 
categories would have seemed inadequate, for they regarded 
the unrational mysteries and forces of the universe and 
mankind as essential parts of the activities of both, What 
they were concerned with was, not or not alone to pro- 
duce an exclusively logical conviction in the minds of their 
hearers, but also to project themselves and their insight, 
by quite other meang, into the whole pervonality of those 
to whom they addressed themselves. This synthesis of 
artimtic intuition and philosophical cognition is something 
‘we shall do well ta strive at in times to come, instead of 
considering it to be an outworn imperfection. It in some- 
thing which Carus bad; which Novalis had an inkling 
of and endeavoured to promote; and which in to-day 
‘being revived io the writings of Dacqué, Klages, Frobenius, 
and others. 

For us, doubtless, the thrill of a mystical or quasi- 
‘magical contemplation of the universe, the acceptance of 
‘mythology, reverence for religious symbotism, cam no longer 
sufice, “We of the new time need an inteectualist under 
standing in addition to faith and Jove. But inasmuch os, 
during recent decades, inteectualism or rationalism has 
endeavoured to divorce itself wholly from intuition and 
‘imagioative insight, and thus to make itself perfectly in- 
dependent, has “tried to destroy living mature in order 
to replace it by the artfices of thought " *—hyper-rationaist 

10L Nomis’ Frgmene 52-61 (Kamsiter’s edition of the 
Frogneste, Dewi, 1529) 
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thinkers have inclined towards the fallacy that life and 
mind can be fully apprehended in terms of laws and for- 
‘maulas that are appropriate to inorganic phenomena. Above 
all we must avoid a facile and misleading dependence an 
‘schemata and classifications. I have thought it advisable to 
insist upon this at the outset, as a matter of principle; but 
J shall emphasise it again and again in the sequel, for the 
fundamental difficulty of peychotherapy ia the manifold- 
reas in conjunction with the uniqueness of all mental life 
ita difficulty, and likewise its charm to those who have 
a gift for such work. 
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PART ONE 


ORGAN NEUROSES AND VITAL 
CYCLES 


TREATMENT BY SUGGESTION AND 
KINDRED METHODS 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE VEGETATIVE VITAL CYCLE OF 
NUTRITION, I 


"HEN, @ good while ago now, I became assistant 
physician at a hoepital, there grew plainer and 
plainer to me by degrees a fact of which every experienced 
clinician, and every general practitioner, becomes aware as 
the years pes, namely that a number of the data of clini- 
cal observations, numerous physiclogical and pathological 
happenings, remain incomprehensible—are still incompre- 
hhenaible, and perhaps more incomprehensible than ever, 
‘when ane hap tried to elucidate them with the aid of the 
moat approved and moat “precise” methods of clinical 
research. The cheerful optimism of the first years of our 
ttudent life, when we were taught, and believed, chat 
through the progressive refinement of our theories and 
‘our methods, scientific medicine, that is to say medicine 
based upon chemistry and physics, would explain every- 
thing, had to yield place to the recognition that both in 
the healthy and in the diseased body processes go on whoue 
peculiavities appear to be subject to other laws than thoae 
of natural science, and to need for their elucidation other 
fwethods of study than those which derive from physical 
and the chemical iaboratories. 

I was especially struck by this when observing the 
processes in the stomach and the intestines, You all know 
‘what a“ teat-breakfast ” is; 2 carefully planned, weighed, 
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ORGAN NaURO 
and measured meal, # “‘constant supplied to a fasting 
stomach for the investigation of che secretory capacities 
of the organ. But why was ic that, in the eame individual, 
supplied with the same test-breakfase, the amount and 
‘quality of the secretion varied so moch from day to day? 
‘Why (as the X-rays showed) did the stomach empty itself 
speedily on one occasion and slowly on anather; why 
‘was the same intestine sluggish one day and in a hurry 
on another? A bismuth and X-ray examination would 
show at one time the classical picture of enteroptosis, 
while next time we should find the position of the organs 
1 be normal, Consider, moreover, cases of aerophagy, of 
vomiting, and other functional disturbances. No doubt 
‘many cases of gastro-intestioal disorders were clinically 
comprehensible in the old sense of the term; but not 
all of them, unless you were ready to stretch your patient 
on the bed of Procrustes. My feeling was, however, that 
more might be understood ; and that, above all in the 
patiene’s interest, more ought to be understood. 
‘Thereupon I did something which, in my opinion, in 
alwaye useful when we are confronted by a phenomenon 
‘we cannot understand, Let me, to explain the matter 
briefly, use a colloquial image. Tostead of * fixing” the 
phenomenon clearly and energetically, I “blink” at it. 
‘What does that mean? In the course of any form of 
scientific training and development—with the consequent 
adoption of particular outlooks, and the acceptance of 
special discoveries, theories, and practices—certain facts 
‘become more and more plainly visible, occupying, so to 
tay, the limelight. It is upon them that che investigator's 
cr the practitioner's gaze becomes concentrated. The more 
‘vigorously a scientific trend develope, the clearer become 
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VEGETATIVE CYCLE OF NUTRITION, 1 
these particular things—end the more do certain other 
things tend to recede into the shadows. Now, if you 
‘want to see something that lies in the shadows (as you 
iknow from country walks at night, from descending into 
4 cellar, ete), you roust not fixate too closely, but must 
ook with your eyes balf closed. ‘Thereupon those things 
‘which were too clear and obvious, and therefore mano- 
ppolised attention, become less conspicuous ; and others 
that lie within the periphery of the field of vision, that 
are part of the environing chiaroscuro, claim our attea- 
ton, That is whae I mean when [ say that I blink at 
the phenomenon. Another way of expressing the same 
idea is to vay that I remain comparatively passive, and 
let the phenomena get to work upon me on their own 
initiative. Tam guided by an ancent Tadian sayiog which 
runs as follows: “If ove should tell you he has sought 
and found, do not believe him ; but you may believe him 
who tells you he has found without secking.” To our 
‘western ears that sounds paradoxical, and it is uncongenial 
to western-trained mind. Let me assure you, however, 
that in the paychological regions with which we shall be 
concerned in these lectures we shall often find occasion 
to emphasise the fact that fess is found by searchiog than 
by remaining passive and allowing things to work upon 
us—by “blinking” at them. 

Permit me to elaborate the theme 0 little, partly be- 
cause (I repeat) this passive attitude plays so important 
part in peychotherapeutic work ; and partly because our 
ordinary clinical training has sccustomed us to adopt the 
very opposite method. A paychological event has much 
more uniqueness than » somatic one. When we sce 
‘patient suffering from pneumonis or a man who has broken 
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bis collar-bone or his leg, we can call to mind many similar 
ceases, and chall not be likely to make a mistake if we 
decide to treat this new patient as we treated the old ones. 
In bodily respects, we are all very similarly organised. 
‘As far, then, as the body is concerned, when certain data 
present themselves, we have excellent grounds for form- 
ing a diagnonis and for acting upon it. Much more com- 
plicated, however, are the relationships of the mental life, 
Here the great differences between human beings, their 
heritage, their history, theit temperament, have to be 
allowed for, True, T have met, not merely therepeutits, 
but even paychotherapeutists, who have proudly informed 
me (sometimes wich a certain air of boredom), that as 
soon as they have conversed with their patient for five 
minutes they know all about him. “ One case is exsetly 
Wke another |"" One cate exactly like another? Yes, of 
course, a8 soon as it is fitted into Schema F, into the 
pigeon-hole of any school to which our sciolist has sworn 
allegiance. ‘The systematisers are always ready to press 
into the framework of their classification anything that 
turns up in ao infinitely multifarious life. Let me frankly 
adenit that I have never been able to indulge in the afore- 
said pride (with the aseociated touch of boredom). Cer 
tainly, in due course, when one has reviewed all the dramatic. 
experiences of a life with its variegated and crowded scenes, 
sehen one has looked at it again and again from every 
attainable standpoint each of which gives a different view, 
‘we can rubricete it and say: “That it hysterical mech- 
anism ; thoee are inferiority anzieties ; that is an infantile 
regression ; this ia disturbance A and this is disturbance B."” 
But if I am premature with coy clausification, if I apply 
it too soon and too readily, then I sm deluding myself 
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into thinking that I know when I don't. For the com- 
prehension and treatment (management) of « hurman being, 
it does not suffice that I should be able to make what I 
call « diagnosis, for it is essential that I should become 
eonvermant with the whole setting: and, more then this, 
that the patient should feel me to be conversant ; that 
he should be convinced ss to my undentanding of bis 
‘extant and ultra-individual mental situation. We have to 
notice fine shades, and we must have preserved the faculty 
of wonder, I found that the key furnished by matters 
alceady known to me, did not suffice to open the chamber 
of my patient’s inoer man, to reveal his mysteries. Since 
the realm and the possibilities of mental happenings are 
world-wide, are far roore comprehensive than the previous 
experiences of any individual, however copious these ex- 
periences may have been, the investigator in this untrodden. 
field will often have to notice and to clucidate matters pre- 
‘viously unknown to him, to deal with things which never 
before have entered his consciousness. One who, in this 
domain, allows his vision to be hampered by doctriaaire 
anticipations, by systematised classifications, will, no doubt, 
always find his expectations subjectively confirmed ; but 
it in a very different question whether these “ confirma- 
tions” will be really accordant with the objective facts. 
‘That is why, in our peychotherapeutic work, we 60 often 
have to “blink at matters, to avoid being blinded by 
the preconceived ideas which are so clearly established in 
the consciousness of the doctor (and of the patieat !}, to 
avoid being thereby diverted from happenings which are 
‘often for more important, but turk in the background and 
in the shadows. 

This, or somthing of this kind, is what I mean when 
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I speak of waiting upon events, of a passive attitude, of 
svaiding too eager a search. I must await the impressions 
that “crop up” or ‘'rise to the surface” in me; and I 
must Hearn to await them patiently, without spurious 
activity or a futile craving for speedily and easily acquired 
knowledge. 

Tt is time for me to return from this excursion among 
matters which will be discussed more fully at a later stage, 
and to resume my main argument. I was talking about 
certain fluctuations in the activity of the organs, certain 
fluctuations which are not fully accounted for by the re- 
ult of exact clinical research ; and I took as my special 
instance the activites of the stomach and the intestines. 
‘While I was wrestling with the problem thus brought to 
ny notice, I beeame acquainted with the writings of Pav- 
off. You must all be familiar with his distinguished name, 
and will know that any tribute from me would be super- 
fluous. You will remember how, experimenting on dogs, 
hhe showed that the salivary and gastric secretions are 
greatly influenced by paychical processes. Many phytio- 
logista and pathologists doubted, however, whether Pay- 
Jofl’s results could be applied to human beings. A famous 
man of leaning declared (end his remarks were hailed 
‘with a chorus of approval) that it was very well to suppose 
‘that such things happened in the lower creations, but that 
in homo sapiens, a being whose moral life was 60 highly 
developed, the mental was not likely to be thus inter- 
connected with the animal. Perhaps this author had for- 
gotten the sayiog of the poet that hunger and love hold 
the world together, (What do poets know about reality, 
anyhow ?) 

Besides, Pavioff's method of producing in his doge, by 
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operation, a sort of cacsl gastric pouch which could be 
investigated from without while gastric digestion was pro- 
ceeding 1s usual within, was not applicable to human 
beings. It cecurred to me therefore to ask royeelf whether 
hhypnovis could be utilised to disclose if or to what extent 
meatal processes (feelings, ideas, etc.) can influence the 
aucivities of our organs. I therefore hypnotised a patient 
who had nothing wroog with his digestion, introduced 
thin aaophageal tube into his stomach, evacuated the con- 
tenta of the organ, waited for a quarter of an hour, and 
then (while he was till io the tance, and having noted 
that during the fifteen minutes the stomach had secreted 
‘no gastrie juice) suggested to him chat he was cating 
large and tasty meal. You can icragine how eurprised 
and delighted I was when, within a few minutes, typical 
gastric juice began to flow out of the esophageal tube, 
and continued to flow abundantly for more than an bour. 
Twill not bother you with the details of roy experimental 
technique, of with an account of the long series of ex- 
periments that followed. It will be enough for me to 
give you a brief summary of my results, which have been 
confirmed and amplified by other investigators—more 
specially by Hansen in Heidelberg and by Wittkower 
in Herlin, My investigation had disclosed a main factor 
of the irregular working of the gastro-intestinal tract, & 
factor not explicable in chemico-physical terms. 

It had been shown, then, that « vivid imaginative pic- 
ture of the ingestion of food leads to a vigorous secretion 
of gastric juice. Moreover, we found that the course of 
the accretion was different according 9s the taking of soup 
or mitk or bread was suggested; also that, apart from 
the rate and the abundance of secretion, its ecidity and 
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ite capacity for digesting albumin varied specifically in 
accordance with the nature of the suggested food. Dis 
turbing affects, imposed upon the subject by suggeetion 
while the gastric juice wes being secreted, had an un- 
favourable effect upon secretion, sometimes arresting it, 
and sometimes making it unduly acid (Wittkower). 

One of my pupils has made similar experiments upon 
the secretion af bile. 

‘When, using X-raye, we went on co study the move- 
ments of the stomach and the intestines, we were able 
to show that the shape, the muscular work, 1nd the posi~ 
tion of these organs are strongly influenced by mental 
ausation. Women suffering from digestive troubles were 
hhypnotised. When the patient's clinical history disclosed 
the possibility of emotional causes for her illness, we 
examined the digestive tract by the X-rays to begin with, 
cither without trying to influence the disorder or ele 
having soggestively intensified it: but the second time 
‘we used the X-rays, we suggested alleviation. As a rule 
wwe found the lower margin of the stomach more depressed 
in the former instances than in the latter; and also when 
the gastro-intestinal trouble had been intensified by un- 
favourable emotional suggestions, peristalsia was usually 
teen on the screen to be exceptionally sluggish. Expeci= 
ally remarkable was the subsequent course of intestinal 
digestion. For instance, in one such ease, when the sub- 
ject had eaten « test-meal without appetite, this test-meal 
hud to be removed by gastric lvage twenty-two hours 
after being taken ; whereas when the same meal had been 
eaten with appetite, the stomach hed io balf the time 
evacuated it in the natural way without any assistance. 

‘Our experiments confirmed what Cohn bad written in 
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1912: Itis of primary importance to the neurotic whether 
the eats with tone or without tone. For a neurotic, to eat 
in solitude means to eat without tone ; but to eat in pleasant 
company means to eat with vigorous tone, with a well- 
‘contracted and sctively moving stomach. In such circum- 
stances, gastroptosis will be much Jess marked. Although 
the patient eats 2 good deal more, his stomach will not 
become distended and uncomfortable.” * 

It is not my purpose bere to give you 2 detailed account 
of the paychogenic neuroses of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
I shall have fulfilled my aim if I succeed, by giving you 
4 few choice examples of experimental and clinical work, 
in inciting you, when you have to do with functional dis- 
turbances. of the organs, to look for psycho-functional 
causes as well as for bodily ones. You will find details 
in the treatises of specialists. But even in casex where 
organic changes have already occurred, you must be care~ 
ful co avoid overlooking the addition of psychical factore 
in the causation of symptoms, for otherwise you will fail 
to do your patient as much good as you might. Such 
aggravation of the symptoms of organic disease depends 
upon dynamic-functional disturbances, 

Here certain questions cannot fail to arise in your 
minds. Admitted, you will say, that, bot physiologically 
‘ind pathologically, mental influences may and often do 
Affect the working of the organs, how is such an influence 
conceivable? You will go on to ask why it is that one 








+P. Cohn, Gemdteeregunges ale Keantheimsrechen, second edition, 
Berlin, 1pia. 

4 Alban, Anatomiache Orgparankhiten aus veclacher Unache, Seot- 
fat, 1990; Heyec, Feychogent Funkscnastécungen det Verdauungy- 
tik, in Poychogenese etc. ktrpericher Symptoms, Viz=ma, 1905, 
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person upon whom mental (emotions!) stresses act un 
favourably becomes affected by disturbances of the heart 
and the circulation; @ second, by disturbances of the 
Mtomach of intestines ; a third, by disturbances of the 
‘genital apparatus; and a fourth ia yet anotber way, I 
‘must give some further explanations about these matters. 
‘There are multifarious possibilities. It may be, to 
consider the instances I have just mentioned, that in the 
first patient the heart and circulatory system generally, in 
the second the digestive system, constitutes the patient's 
“weak spot”. Adler and his followers early and rightly 
ceonphasised this matter, by drawing attention to the "in 
fesiority ” of pasticular organs and physiological systems. 
Inadequate powers of resistance in an organ or in a physio- 
logical system may be inherited. But wherever there is 
iminished resistance, we have a lability to undue response 
to stimuli. ‘Thus a man or woman who has such a weak 
spot, whether congenital or acquired in early childhood, 
tends to react, as we say, “with his stomach ", "* with 
his beart ", and so on. He reacts to everything in his 
“organ dialect ” (Adler). Only in passing hall I refer 
here to one of the main doctrines of individual paychology, 
that such inberited or early acquired organ inferioritiea 
may not only account for the onset of localised organic 
troubles, but may induce disturbances in the whole develops 
iment of an individual. If, during childhood and doles 
‘cence, a weak stomach or 2 weak heart has prevented any 
one from living as an equal among equals with other child- 
fen and other adolescents, from competing with them 
fon equal terms in play, in love, and in manifestations of 
strength and endurance, the development of hia nelf-esteem 
ia likely to be much impaired, and his sense of being in 
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‘rune with his fellows to be gravely diminished. ‘Thus one 
of the main portals into what we call “neurosis” has 
been opened to bim. 

Tn like manner, certain treumata that arise in early 
childhood may have enduring effects even though they 
are of a purely mental character, Let me give you sn 
example. A woman patient in che hospital suffered from 
tacks of vomiting brought on by trifling excitement and 
‘when easily digested food had been taken. A most in- 
significant stiroulus, such as the sight of a fy crawling 
‘up the wall, would induce an attack. She was extremely 
emaciated, having suffered ia this way, now moore severely 
and now tess, for fifteen year. By ordinary clinical 
‘methods, no morbid condition could be detected. We 
hypnotised her, and under hypootism secured “ abreac- 
tion”, (More will be said about this method later, ‘To 
explain the matter cursarily here, let me vay that the 
patient in plunged into a sort of dreamy state, in which 
his upper consciousness, his understanding, his will, etc. 
‘paws into abeyance, and in which he allows to crop up 
from within whatever chooses thus to tise to the surface 
—no matter whether what thus emerges be congenial to 
hhit waking consciousness and being or not.) 

Under hypnosis, then, a long series of forgotten or 
half-forgotten memories was revealed. To describe them 
all would be irrelevant, ‘The maia point is chat at the 
outset of the series a trauma had been eustained. When 
the girl was twelve years of age, a lad had made a sexual 
‘onslaught upon her. By raising a ckmour and by seck- 
ing safety in flight, she had managed to avoid being physi- 
cally raped; no serious damage had been done to her 
body : but the paychical consequences had been disastrous, 
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‘Since she lived in a Catholic country, where the taboo 
upon any mention of sexual matters was peculiarly strict, 
it wan out of the question for her to reveal her unfortunate 
‘experience to her father or to ber school-teacher. (I know 
of another instance in which « girl after such a sexual 
assault, about which she told her elders, was promptly sent 
ton convent!) She swallowed it all down, held her tongue, 
and—this is the decisive feature—in the end succeeded in 
hiding from berself that it had ever happened. She “for- 
go”, To we Freud’s terminology, ahe repressed the ine 
‘cident into her unconscious. We poor human creatures 
have remarkable powers of deception, being wble to deceive, 
ot only othera, but ounelves as well and even better, 
‘At eightand-rwenty, in the waking state, this young 
‘woman had no memory of what had happened to her. 

Even to-day you will stil find persons who call them- 
selves or are called psychologists and nevertheless declare 
such a woman to be nothing bat a liar. If, they say, you 
rent your questions, if you roughly insist upon the truth, 
or if you give her a kindly pat on the shoulder, then your 
neurotic will remember " what she ime never really for- 
gotten”, No need for all this hocus-pocus of hypnosis 
(or poychomnalysis. For my pat I do not think that we 
paychotherapeutists would give ourselves the trouble we 
do, or that our patients would devote so much time and 
‘money to being treated hypootically or peychoanalytically, 
‘if matter were 10 simple ax this! ‘There are things that 
lie very deep within us; so deep, that our whole being 
is up in arms against their recognition, against their rising 
inte consciousness. Our whole being, such as it has be- 
come through moral training, ethical exhortation, and 
religion, through the pressure of habit and conventional 
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opinion, rebels so effectively that we cannot recall the lost 
memory. We do not dare to reall i, aod we do not 
‘now in the conscious what we know in the unconscious. 

‘Why should there be so asuch logic-chopping? Cer 
tainly this girs memory peraisted, but it persisted “ below 
the level” of consciousness. She was no longer capable 
of bringing it into the conscious. It remained in the un- 
conscious like a foreign body in her mind, undigested, cut 
off, isolated, & perennial source of disturbance ; demand- 
ing expression, like all chat lives within us, but denied 
exprenion, since the personality as a whole rejected it. 
‘Thus she had never been able to come to terms with her 
unhappy experience. The disgustingness, the unbounded 
repulsiveness, of ber childhood's experience, cantinued to 
do ita evit work, Remember that, just after the trauma 
hhad been sustained, she reached the age of puberty; and 
remerober, also, that normal sexual procenies must have 
‘been taking plice in her environment, ax happens to us 
all, After the shock sbe had sustained, however, she 
found it impossible to adjust berself in notmal fashion to 
‘these sexual waves, to these sexual worlds, reacting to them 
(and this is typical) in a mannes which became systematised 
in her, by vomiting—to a degree which gradually assumed 
ridiculous proportions. In the end the most trifling emo- 
tion, the most insignificant excitement, made ber vamit, 
even though by now the exciting cause had no con- 
nerion with the sexual sphere. Anything could make bet 
vomit: joy, anziety, a Christenas festival, « passing auto- 
mobile, any affect whatever could discharge itself through 
her susceptible stomach, 

She anffered from an infantile treuma, such oo Freud 
and his disciples used to regard (chey 0 longer do 60) 
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1 the primary cause of every neurosis, It ie true that 
such primary traumsta occur, unique disturbances in the 
individual's mental development ; but they are the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Let me underline this for you, 
since the ‘infantile trauma continues to bulk in many 
doctors’ ideas of etiology. The notion manifestly con- 
forms to the causal thinking of doctors trained in the 
smaethods of natural science. Since, however, in the physio- 
logical and clinical domain, we have already had to abandon 
the idea that 2 bacillus or other microbe " causes” sith- 
‘out qualification an infectious disease (it does not “cause ” 
the disease, but render its occurrence possible in 9 pre~ 
disposed organism !)—all the more roust we recognise that 
in the paychological domain no event can be a cause fier 
se, but only through its reaction upon the mental life of 
‘human being predisposed to react in a particular way. 
Not the mouse is the thief, but the mouse-hole,” says 
‘an old proverb ! 

‘To return to our patient, when, in the way previously 
mentioned, we had enabled her to abresct to the trauma 
which bad become a complex ; when we had been able 
to make her inward personality accommodate itself to the 
facta of the sexual life~a cure speedily enued. I saw 
her again a year later. In the interim she had been one 
of the guests at a Lower Bavarian wedding, which, a9 
thoue who have witnessed one will know, must have been 
aan extremely severe test of the steadiness of ber stomach, 
She had endured the ordeal without ill effect. 

T have given you one example of the way io which 
the activites of an organ-system can become disordered. 
Now for another, 

‘A man who was a hotel-manager by profession was 
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vt the front during the war, and was sent to hospital for 
‘gustro-intestinal disturbance. While in hospital, be fell in 
Jove with a girl. She did not reciprocate his affection, 
and he grew melancholy from the pangs of unrequited 
Jove. Since then he had suffered periodically from gas- 
tralgia and disturbances of digestion, which from time to 
time unfitted him from carrying on his usual occupation. 
‘When I asked him to describe the nature of the paine in 
his stomach, he spoke of them as“ yearning”. A severe 
relapse had occurred when he was working as manager 
of large hotel, sleeping badly, and without sufficient 
time for his meals ; and wben he simultaneously suffered 
from a second erotic disillusionment, inasmuch a8, when 
hhe married, his wife infected him with venereal diseane, 
‘The moot recent relapse had occurred after the death of 
his father, to whom he had been devoted. 

Very characteristic in this patient was the way in which 
the original association of gastro-intestinal catarrh with dis- 
appointed love had produced a fixed tendency to combine 
‘the gastro-intestinal disturbance with every new mental 
shock, For years he had been treated by specialists for 
‘gastric ulcer, although there was no evidence that such 
am ulcer existed. He was quickly cured by psychotherapy. 

In this instance, likewise, the coincidence of a bodily 
illness with a mental trauma had led to a coupling of 
‘mental and bodily happenings. There had arisen in both 
the girl and the man what Pavloff calls a“ conditioned 
reflex". Hansen has drawn attention to the importance 
of conditioned reflexes in giving rise to neuroses. 

Let me sik you to note carefully what phrases your 
patients use in describing their ailments. In this instance, 
the hotel-manager’s talk of a “yearning” pein in his 
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stomach gave us a pointer towards the underlying mental 
connexion. 

‘There are various other ways in which a gastric neurosis, 
which is one of the forms of organ neuroses, can originate, 
For instance, if one receives a blow upon the stornach— 
‘or upon the " pit of the stomach”, upon the epigastric 
fooss, the region of the solar plexus, where laymen fancy 
their stomach to be situated-—z gastric neurosis will not 
infrequently arise, the patient believing hie stomach seti- 
ously disordered by the injury. 

‘There is one gastric neurosis which deserves special 
mention for it is a common one, end is not infrequently 
overlooked. I refer to aerophagy, the habitual swallowing 
of sit, An Italian authority made an instructive series of 
experiments in this field, suggesting to various persona he 
had hypnotised chat they were petty officials, subject to 
habitual reprimands from a cantankerous superior whom 
they could not "answer back". That ia the typical situa 
tion of those who have to swallow affronts ", the situa 
tion which R. Schindler found to be that of many patienta 
affected with serophagy. The Italian autbor's subjects 
swallowed considerable quantities of sir, at wan discloned 
upon the X-ray screen. ‘The impotent subordinate who 
has to “swallow affronts", to“ put up with mortifica 
tions” (the French say " avaler dea couleuvres "), is ine 
clined, in che physical sphere, to swallow air. ‘The same 
‘with persona who in other respects lack freedom of ex- 
pression ; with timid and retiring individuals ; with those 
‘who are continually being checked and subdued. Now 
this air-swallowing js 2 very unwholesome practice. The 
stomach becomes distended with gas, and presses from 
beneath on the left half of the disphragm ; the heart is 
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Sisplaced ; difficulties arise in the breathing, there are 
painful sensations in the left side of the chest, and the 
bblood circulation is hindered. O# goes the patient to a 
doctor, who finds that the heart ia displaced to the left” 
—though really it is only pushed up and out by the dis- 
tended stomach, He wrinkles his brows, and diagnoses 
“dilatation of the heart”, Thereupon ap " iatrogenic" 
neurotia, © neurosis caused by the physician, becomes 
emtablished, But apart from these remoter disturbances, 
the accumulation of gas in the stomach that retulte from 
aetophagy may give risc to various disorders io the organ 
itself, 

T recall the case of an industrial magnate who, having 
suffered from "stomach trouble” for several years, bad 
‘been advised by two leading authorities to retire from his 
occupation. He had lost all energy and all joy in life, 
finding the diet of lean ham to which he had been reduced 
insufficient to sustain his working powers. He wan ex- 
tremely reserved, one who avoided outbursts, swallowing 
everything down, partly because he was afraid of giving 
way to a violent temper. ‘Then came this professional 
advice to retire when, a9 far a years went, he was still 
in his prime. I can cut a long story short, for the cure 
was a thort one. ‘The patient was an intelligent roan 
who easily learned to “let himself go" @ little more, and 
learned to abstain from swallowing air—a practice which 
had become chronic with him. He was all right within 
2 few weeks, and, although it is several years since he 
consulted me, he is still actively at work. 

Altogether apart from the requisite mental transforma 
tion, it is often far from easy to cure aerophagy. In severe 
eases a good method is to instruct your patient never to 
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swallow what he has put into his mouth during inapira- 
tion, but oaly during expiration. ‘The observation of thin 
rule is rather tedious, but such is often the only way of 
making an end of the practice of swallowing air with the 
food. It also makes eating rather slow, and this may be 
advantageous. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE VEGETATIVE VITAL CYCLE OF 
NUTRITION, (1 


'N further consideration of the paychogenic or mentally 

determined disturbances of the intestinal function, we 
must dwell for « moment upon the fundamental causes or 
the origin of organ neuroses. 

T shall begin by giving you a clinical instance. A 
‘woman in the middle thirties came to me with the corpplaint 
that she was from time to time affected by obstinste con- 
stipation, lastiog for four or five days, and unrelieved by 
laxatives, of which she had tried many different kinds, 
The attacks occurred ooly when, in sexual intercourse with 
her husband, she failed (as occasionally happened) to secure 
adequate gratification, when she had failed to achieve the 
terual orgasm. If, duting intercourse, detumescence had 
tbeen complete, her bowels worked properly afterwards, 

‘Such cases ate by no means rare. Not that 1 wish to 
sroure in your minds the impression that in these instances 
there is nothing amiss but a sexual disturbance of the inner 
fife, or at any rate that sexual maladsptation will always 
account for functional intestinal disturbances. There are 
are kinds of psychological situations which are of importance 
to the intestinal activities. Years ago, Fleiner, the Heidel- 
‘berg physician, owed a considerable part of his therapeutic, 
‘successes in petients suffering from intestinal disorders to 
the great attention he paid to the peyche. He declared 
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‘once, in writing, that he could determine an individual's 
charecter from a atudy of the skiagram of his or her 
intestine. 

Let us return, bowever, tothe case of which I first spoke, 
that of the woman subject to attacks of obstinate constipa- 
tion. How can we explain the symptoms ? 

‘The activity of the “ autonomically” innervated bodily 
‘organs is not subject to voluntary control. We afc 60 con- 
structed physiologically and paychologically that our“ ego” 
cannot carry out its intentions, cannot exert its will, cannot 
initiate or check secretion and excretion (exceptions will 
be considered later), in domains which belong to the id”, 
[am bere making use of two concepts which have been 
admirably elaborated by Groddek. This “id” whowe 
activities control the breathing, the circulation, the diges- 
tion, etc., ives « Life of its own, independent of the ego". 
The “ego” has to understand and acknowledge this ; 
should i fail to do 20, it will engage in useless and often 
injurious attempts tc control the "id" by force. 

Such a futile attempt to violate the " id is made, for 
example, when, in hospital, a young woman suffering from 
severe constipation is told to igo to stool three or four times 
1 day and to bear down ” until she has a motion. Natur- 
Ally, an T saw in one auch case, abe did not have a motion. 
‘The constipation grew worse and worse for three weeks, 
But the trouble was relieved within a few days when the 
young woman (who was a person of good intelligence) 
‘was not only treated by nerve-point massage, but wa 
iso taught how to relax. To relax not only locally but 
generally, sod not her body alone. Success came a9 soon 
a1 she realised that she had hindered instead of helping the 
much desired defecation by paying too close attention to 
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what was going on in her intestine, by excessive expectation, 
dy tensing her “ will 

Not uoti] ovr ego sbandons this tensed condition of 
expectation and of desire to compel, doce it (to speak 
figuratively) take off the brake ; and not until then can the 
 gutonomic” organ-motor get on with its work, not until 
then can the life of the organ proceed freely on its course. 
Now, the peristaltic movement of our intestines is onc of 
these autonomic processes. A bypochondriac with ideas of 
‘bowel-obstruction inevitably hampers it, directly inhibits 
it. But in the case we have just been considering, the dis- 
turbance is indireet. In the woman with occasional attacks 
of obstinate constipation, the crescendo of the introductory 


a 
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stages of the love-act was not followed by a decrescendo, 
bby a relief of tension, by detumescence. The curve of 
sexual pleasure rose from the base line and had no declining 
Jimb, It was cut off abruptly at the moment of highest 
tension—of s tension which affects not only the reproduc- 
tive organs, but alao the intestines, the diaphragm, the whole 
muscular system, the nerves, the entire organism. With 
the reault that, in the intestine, che tension passed into 
aprams, into cramp, became excessive, 

‘You will agree with me thet this was so {and will under- 
stand the whole matter more clearly) when I tell you that 
the woran, whom no laxatives or purgatives could help, 
‘was promptly cured by 4 general relief of tension. In ber 
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case, the tension was dispelled by hypnosis. Hypnosis 
brought relief, relaxation, which affected her whole 
‘organi. Aa soon as she had been hypnotised and 
awakened from hypnotic sleep, although no special aug- 
gestion had been made, abe awoke with a strong and urgent 
to go to stool, and promptly evacuated the bowels. 

‘At the outaet I warned you against undue generalisation 
of this ease. You must not think that because, in my 
patient, constipation happened to arise from causes operat~ 
ing through the sexual system, constipation always thus 
aries. Before the days of Freud, the importance of the 
‘sexual wan greatly underestimated. Since his teaching hao 
become widely known, the importance of sexual factors has 
‘often been overestimated. It is unquestionably great. 
But frequently the causes of neurotic disturbance are found 
in some very different field. 

Let me recount two cases in exemplification. A woman 
‘of about forty years of age, married, and leading a normal 
sexual life, uffered from constipation for years, until, in the 
coune of being psychoanalysed, she Jeamed to give free 
rein to that imaginative inward process we term fantasy, 
which will in due course have to be considered in greater 
detail. Under streas of various prejudices, she had thought 
it incumbent upon her to suppress her inclination towarda 
fantasies, which, for the most part, had nothing to do with 
sex, being chiefly mythological, As soon as she had learned 
to let her fancy run free, her constipation waa relieved. 
‘The connexion between her mental inhibitions and her 
constipation was particularly obvious in the early stages of 
the treatment, at a time when, on one day she wan able to 
Jet ber fancy range unhindered, whereas on another day ite 
progress was obstructed. In conformity with this, she 
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‘would have ao trouble fram constipation when her thoughts 
and fancies were unhindered, but was constipated in her 
body whenever she was constipated” in her mind, 

‘Very similar was the case of a male patient of thirty, a 
university man whose breadwinning occupation was of a 
prosaic character, but who was “in secret” a maa with a 
poetical imagination. When this victim of habitual con- 
stipation had learned how to relax his artificially sequired 
Iyper-rationalist cramp of consciousness, and to give free 
vent to the thoughts and feelings (aa in the woman's case 
mythological rather than sexual) which were trying to surge 
vp from his inner realna, his belly reaumed its normal 
functioning. 

We have now reached a point at which it will begin 10 
be possible to answer the two questions which, as I have 
already agrced, are of vital importance : fire, how the 
mental can act upon the bodily at all; and, secoodly, why, 
when the mental does act on the bodily, it sometimes speaks 
in ove “ organ dialect and sometimes in another ? 

‘To thoee of you who have not followed the development 
‘of modern prychotherapy it may come as a surprise to learn 
that, when we are confronted with something which huppens 
in an organ of the body, we do not ask rocrely what 
‘anatomical and physiological conditions are involved, but 
also what the symbolical significance of the occurrence may 
be. Let me explain this more precise, still keeping to the 
field of the digestive system. 

‘What is the trve significance, among living processes, 
of those which go on in the gastro-intestinal tract ? What 
‘goes on in that region of the body? Let me remind you 
of L. Klages’ momentous discorery that ia many tums of 
Phrase we use bodily images when we are referring to mental 
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concerns, and thet the mental gives its real meaning 10 
bodily life. Frorn this oudook, what happens fa the mouth, 
the stomach, and the intestines ? First of all, taking food 
into the mouth and chewing it; thea, swallowing it—or, 
in technical terms, prehension, mastication, and deglutition. 
‘You will recall that when we were discussing cases of 
aerophagy, we learned that this word “ swallowing” has & 
‘twofold significance, ove mental and the other bodily, 
After the food hes been swallowed, it must be digested, 
the useful parts being absorbed and incorporated into our 
tiaaves and the residues being ejected. The useful part of 
what we eat has always, prior to this, constituted the energy 
of sore alien creature. Physically, we know what happens 
‘when some unsuitable substance is taken into the body ; if 
it is o0t spat out of the mouth, it is rejected from the 
stomach by vomiting, or from the intestines by a speedy 
evacuation. We know, Ukewise, that the stomach and the 
intestines roust split up the chyme into coroparatively simple 
chemical constituents, for otherwise our food would poison 
tus. This aplitting up, this breaking down, this kataboliom, 
‘signifies the annibilation of the organismal (I mean by 
this, following Dacqué, something very different from 
organic") alien life. Albumin derived from another 
‘organism in poisonous ; the alien substances of even the 
most primitive organisms must be deorganised, must be 
reduced to fairly simple chemical constituents, must be 
robbed of their dynamic “ bioa ”. Not until my body han 
done this can it begin its anabolic activities, can it begin to 
incorporate them into its own eubstance. Until then, that 
‘will destroy me which, subsequently, when it has been 
deorganised, sustaina and strengtbens 

‘Ail our nutritive processes, therefore, involve a struggle 
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between the eater and the eaten. What in ingested retaing 
vestiges of an alien life ; vestiges which » primitive would 
call its‘ mana”. Ritual practices concerning food, the 
multifarious ordinances relating to dietetic matters, depend 
upon the idea or the fact that when I ingest something, the 
something does not roerely make me more than I was, but 
modifies me strangely in virtwe of the “libido” of the 
ingeated substance. In a tomewhat Orphie fashion, one 
might vay that what really happens when we eat i that the 
eaten devours the eater. 

If we contemplate the body-mind unity (the phrase is 
H, Prinzhorn’s, and a good one) and describe it in words 
which have @ double meaning according as our emphasis ix 
laid upon the bodily or upon the mental espect, we find that, 
in respect also of mental pabulum, there is a close accord 
ance with what has just been said about the ingestion of 
food. In the mental spbere, no less than in the bodily, 
‘we are incessantly absorbing alien life into ourselves ; 
impressions, doctrines, mental stimuli, experiences, ete. 
Paychically, no less than physically, we ingest actively or 
passively; we swallow and we digest and we assimilate, 
Normally, the main significance of the first half of life, and 
‘especially of the earliest years, is the courting and winning. 
of other persons and of the outer worid in general, During 
the second half of our individual existence, things are 
changed, in a way that will be considered by and by. 

‘What happens, in the mental domain, when any one bas 
1a disagreeable experience, so disagreeable ax to be ust- 
acceptable? Let me remind you of a previcus example, 
that of the girl of twelve whom the miller's lad attempted 
twrape, disclosing his genital organs for the purpose, Cer 
tainly sbe bad ingested the experience, but it was unscoept- 
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able, sbe could not “stomach” it. What followed ? 
‘Vomiting! So typical is such an experience that we aay of 
the mentally uncongenial quite ss much as of the physically 
indigestible, “I spue it out of my mouth.” Bergmann 
‘maintains, no less correctly than witily, that aince the daya 
‘when women have ceased to be nauseated by marriage (for 
the reason that the sexual sphere of life is no longer to them 
4 ptior! taboo}, they have been far less prone to vomit. 
When, speaking peychologically and not physically, we say, 
“ "This, that, or the other makes roe sick,” we mean that 
we have had an extremely unpalatable mental experience, 
that we have swallowed " under duress something which 
in repugnant to the organiam of our mind. Gustavus TV, 
king of Sweden, vomited when he was forced to abdicate. 
Napoleon is said to have voted when the news came that 
the was to be sent to St. Helena. Akin to chis is what the 
French term “ vornissement par inhibition vitale", Such 
conditions are exceedingly common in Germany to-day, 
where there are so many persons whose life is no longer 
‘worth living ; the permanently unemployed, te hopelessly 
disillusioned. ‘They vornit whatever they eat. 

T now come to a cardinal instance of nervous vomiting, 
the vomiting af pregnancy. Not long ago. in the Munich 
Medical Society, there was a lively discussion upon this 
topic. Some of those present on this occasion fstly denied 
that the vomiting of pregnancy was either nervous of 
paychical. The cause, they said, was a poisoning by certain 
albumins produced in the tissues of the mother or of 
the fous, On the other hand, one of our most noted 
gynqcologista and obstetricians declared chat the bodily 
share in the causation of the vomiting of pregnancy was 
almoat infinitesimal, and that the trouble, however appar 
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cently “ uncontrollable ", could be cured within twenty-four 
hours by any one able to allay its paychical factors. For my 
part, I cannot but regard his contention as overstrained. 
Atany rate, in my own practice I have often failed to relieve 
‘the vomiting of pregnancy by psychotherapy. Perhaps I 
have a lese powerful suggestive influence upon my patients 
than he has, and I agree that bis views as to the predominant 
importance of mental causation are substantially sound, 
T will show you 2 litle disgram which may help you to 
realise what ia going on when, during the early months of 
pregnancy, a woman suffers from uncontrollable vomiting. 

‘No one will deny that there are bodily factors at work, 
wuncongenial albumins circulating in the blood, endocrine 


Bodily Factors Marta! Factors 


Yomieing 
disturbances, etc. But there are also various ways in which 
pregnancy can be “‘ nauseating" upon the mental plane. 
‘The expected child may be an unwanted one ; it may have 
‘been conceived with repognance ; the father may be or 
may have become repulsive to the gravid woman ; or she 
smu be under stress of the sexual taboos which until recently 
prevailed among women of the West. There may be 
anaiety 23 to the unfavourable economic possibilities that 
will be opened up by the birth of the child; there may be 
dread of shame in an unmarried woman who bas become 
pregnant. Some women are touched in their vanity by the 
loos of their figure ; others resent the deprivations and dis- 
comfort of pregnancy. ‘The expectant mother may have 
‘or may believe herself to have a narrowed pelvic outlet, or 
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for wome other reason maty be exceptionally alarmed at the 
prospect of ber confinement, In one case, I feel assured 
‘that the severe vomiting of pregnancy was due to the fact 
that the woman had been warned against having 2 baby 
because it would endanger her life, Here are aumerous 
‘mental causes of disgust and of a defensive reaction which, 
‘tranalated into “ organ speech", manifeata itself as vornit- 
jog. Ie is of the utmost importance to become acquainted 
with and to make due allowance for these psychological 
tmpecta, for then, in many cases of the vorniting of preg- 
‘ancy, you will be able to give effective relief by one or other 
of the methods of psychotherapy : explanation, persuasion, 
suggestion, hypnoais, abreaction. 

Perhaps the customary drug treatment of such cases may 
show you, better than any amount of theory, how vahiable 
suggestive measures are for the relief of the vomiting of 
Pregnancy. So many medicaments are recommended for 
this complaint ! So many have been used with indisput- 
able auccear! It is clear, however, that in most cases the 
success has been due to the fact that the doctor was con- 
vinced of the value of his chosen remedy, and succeeded in 
infecting his patient with his own confidence. Hence any 
cone who examines the records sceptically will always be able 
to discover striking failures with this remedy or that, to 
counterbalance the successes. 

IE T have given considerable space to this question of the 
‘uncontrollable vomiting of pregnancy, ita causation, and ita 
relief, I have done so because the deductions we can make 
are of importance to others besides doctor and patient. 
‘They give us a remarkably good illusteation of our special 
‘theme, the import of * acceptance " in the mental as well 6 
in the bodily sphere. 
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‘What I have been saying will have made it plainer to you 
‘why I hesitate to set out forthwith upon the search for sexual 
factora when I encounter disturbances connected with the 
ingestion, elaboration, and excretion of food substances of 
food residues. ‘That same coming to terms with the outer 
‘world which occurs, physically, in the digestive processes, 
occurs also, in the mental sphere, infragenitally or pre- 
genitally. Doubdess the scquisition of a new world, the 
wooing of something that has been alien, is of an erotic 
nature, As the account I have previously given of my own 
observations and experiments shows, eating, in the plain 
sense of the term, must be pleasurable, must be “ lustful ", 
if it in to be effective, Sel, you most not confound 
eroticiam with vexuality, The sexual Life is but one specific 
manifestation among many manifestations of the erotic 
soquirement of contra! over the outer world whereby we 
gain both mental and spiritual nutriment. We must con- 
froat the whole of life as lovers, insofar as we are to assimilate 
life and life is to assimilate us ; and mastery of part of ovr 
cenviconment in the strictly sexual sense ia an elerncat in this 
fove, but not the whole of it. As far as young children are 
concerned, we have little if any ground for speaking of a 
sexual mamtery of the environment; as regards older persons, 
wwe should exaggerate if we were to overstresa the sexual 
element in their experiences, 

‘That was why I spoke of gastro-intestinal happenings 1 
centred “below the level of the genital. Any one who has 
studied the Indian doctrine of yoga will be familiar with 
this notion of the various centres or chakras. My own 
observations have convinced me that many persona with 
hronic digestive disorders {s0 grave and so persistent that 
we are entitled to speak of them as “constitutional 
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anomalies") are not ill because of the working of causes 
primarily serual, even though in many such patients we 
find disorders in the sexual ephere; and that we hall 
‘understand such cases better if we look for the source of 
the trouble in a region far more elementary than the sexual, 
‘The persons of whom I am thinking aze—I speak psycho- 
analytically and syrbolically—persone whose navel-strings 
have never been cut; inwardly, peychically, they are still 
living in the mother's womb. 

‘One such sufferer fcom gastro-intestinal disorder experi- 
enced this in the form of 2 fantaxy according 10 whieh (the 
famtagy was vivid enough to be hallucinatory) things would. 
only go well with him when he had been removed from his 
mother’s belly. But even while iodulging in this fantasy, 
bbe knew well enough that it “* cot both ways "chat be 
ought to rid his own body of the mother. 

‘How futile would be the attempt to cure such patients by 
exclusive attention to the sexual sphere of life. We have to 
regard them as children, I might almost say as psychological 
embryos, who must be belped to realise the need for, must 
indeed be taught, independence. so that, as independent 
beings, they can eat and digest the world, ‘This independ- 
‘ence, this freedom from & parasitic existence, is what it 
beboves us alco acquire when we have been born. Only 
to a much later phase of development belongs the ego's 
cquirement of a sexual relationship to the tu. 

‘Merely in passing can I allude co such matters here, 
‘They will be considered more fully in Part Two. 

‘What [ have said, however, wili make it easier for me, 
‘in concluding this lecture, to refer to the digestive disturb- 
ances which are so common in elderly people, oF in persons 
who have passed the prime. After the first half of life, 
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YRORTATIVE CYCLE OF NUTRITION, If 
‘throughout which the ingestion and acceptance of the outer 
world have been of primary importance as an erotic mani- 
festation of self-mastery, comes the orsura, the phase of life 
in which the ingestion of more and ever more loses its main 
significance, both physically and mentally. The human 
being haa assimilated the world and hia environing fellow- 
mortals, and has assimilated himself to them. ‘Thenee- 
forward, this process of acquirement and assimilation will be 
found to have largely lost its importance, whetber sexually 
or more generally. True, much will continue to be 
“eaten ”, there will still be much to do; there will remain 
much worth striving for: but there no longer exists the 
‘passionate youth hungering fiercely for life. This does not 
‘mean that the organism is fatigued, that it is growing pre 
‘maturely old, that it has becotme impocent {in the general 
nense of that term). But there has been a change in the 
trend and the structure of life. ‘The individual has to come 
to terma with and to master a new world. Such acquire- 
‘ment of a fresh significance for existence ensues, when the 
development is normal and healthy, by the discovery of the 
‘world within, to which we grow attuned. That is the“ new 
puberty" of which Goethe speaks. 

‘The old Adam has to accept, to assimilate, this new and 
different world, doing so by a new kind of digestion. Just 
4a, in early childhood, the human being gave himself up 
unreservedly to the outer world, in order that the outer 
world should give itself to him ; 0 now, at the tura of life, 
he must once more, from the bottom upward, woo and 
acquire a new sort of existence. 

Perhaps ry meening will become clearer to you if I 
change the imagery. The litle child passes throvgh a 
vegetative stage, which mainly subserves the being of the 
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developing bud. At adolesence there is muperadded the 
animal world, whose main purpose is reproduction, But 
when the mature individual bas climbed to the summit of 
the genuinely human and typically ental (as contrasted 
with the vegetative and the animal), the declining limb of 
the curve begins. The individual renurns to the bosom of 
‘universal nature, becoming once more innocent and pure and 
motionless as the plants. Quitting che anicnal sphere which 
ia full of an animal hunger for reproduction, and approach 
ing the days when be will be gathered back into the earth, 
the old man becomes like unto a child. If there lies behind 
‘him a life fulfilled, one whose lrws have been fully accepted, 
‘he will be able to achieve without friction the “ return to 
‘anonymity ", and will do 60 upon another—if you will upon 
a higher—plane. He will be ready to accommodate himself 
to the great mystery of the transformation that isin progress. 
1f, however, the life of the ascent and of the prime has been 
unfulfilled or inadequately fulélled ; if he is in revolt 
against 2 sage and cheerful descent, if he suffers from the 
modern convulsive yearning to remain young or at any rate 
youthful ” at any cost—then he will not attain harmony 
with the vegetative and gastro-intestinal world, The lack 
af che requisite harmony will promptly manifest itself as 4 
disturbance of the gastro-intestinal tract, 

Perhaps I bave somewhat prematurely tried to lead you 
jinto domaina which should have been reserved for the 
‘analytical portion of this book, Still, the next few Sectures 
vwill have 90 much to say about the paychology of our 
‘organic processes, that I thought it expedient to give you an 
introductory sketch of ideas that will be made plainer to you 
in the sequel. 
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THE ANIMAL VITAL CYCLE OF THE 
CIRCULATION 


T tbe end of the last lecture, 1 disclosed to you the 

possibility of interpreting the happenings in our 
‘organs symbolically ; and I made it plain that we peycho- 
‘therapeutists regard such symbolical interpretations ae in- 
dispensable, ‘The unconscious life, ovt of which our 
cangcious being develope slowly and to a very vary- 
ing degree, has two distinct phenomenal manifestations, 
one in the bodily sphere and one in the mental, and 
these two types of manifestations influence one another 
mutually. 

‘Let me, in this connesion, quote certain passages from 
€.G, Carus’ opus magnum, Pryche. By the unconscious 
working of an idea” (in other places, Carus, instead of 
writing of an “idea”, writes “ entelechy according to 
Asistotle ; an idea according to Plato; a peyche, 2 soul, 
in word something divine, call it what you will") “and 
‘by ite incorporation into organic substance . . . certain 
particular soule or mental cycles in the soul can be estab 
lished. ‘This bas usually, though erroneously, . . . been. 
termed the doctrine of the mutual interaction between 
mind and body... However certain it may be that 
each of these provinces, each of these aystems, arises 
‘through « particular unconscious influence of the mind or 
woul, it muse be equally certain that there exists for each 
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AND VITAL CYCLES 
of them a particular dominium in the inner stirrings of 
the mind or soul, and that thereby the consciousness, 
when this hae developed, may be tinged in » peculiar 
way. 

With regard to the body-mind “ vital cycle ” of nutri- 
tion, Carus writes: “The life of the digestive system, 
whereby a new abundance of elementary substances ia 
Drought iato the body, finds expression in the mental 
sphere by the content or discontent tinging our attitude 
towards existence st any moment : conditions which mani- 
fest themselves a2 4 sense of comfort or of dincomfort, by 
a fecting of hunger, etc. . . . and through » disagreeable 
tinge given to impressions which do not seem obviously 
connected with the nutritive processes—the disorder even 
extending into the highest spheres of consciousness ". 

But how new a picture, how different a " mental cycle ", 
ia discloued to us, when, instead of contemplating the 
digemtive processes, we turn to consider the circulatory 
processes ! Digestion is necessarily full of ties between 
the environment and my own ego, whereas circulation is 
‘4 process confined to my inner man. The stomach and, 
the intestines belong to the vegetative sphere. ‘The cir- 
‘culating blood, oo the other hand, is the very principle of 
movement, the realm of perpetual unrest. 

When our dreams, using the figurative language that 
is characteristic of them, relate (ax they often do} to our 
vvasious organic cycles, we find thst the activities of the 
intestines are best symbolised by the earth and the plants 
shat grow in ic or by the waters under the earth—that is 
to say by a feminine-maternal symbol belonging to the 
deeper realms of the unconscious. If, on the other hand, 
our dreams relate to the fife of the blood, the symbols 
36 
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are those of animals moving ewiftly across the surface of 
the earth. 

have given you these prelirninry explanations in 
order to make it clear to you into how different a sphere 
of psychologically regarded physical happenings we have 
made our way now that we come to occupy ourselves 
with the circulation of the blood. 

To begin with, however, we must rectify the ideas we 
have had inatilled into us in the physiological laboratory. 
T recall « lecture in which the instructor, wishing to illus- 
trate the circulation of the blood, had attached to # pump 
a system of rigid glass tubes ; the pump was the heart, 
and the tubes were the vessels ; while, through the tubes 
there was circulating a red fluid representing the blood, 
Now, the circulation is far from being 20 simple and 
mechanical as this | Que bloodvessels are very different 
from rigid tubes. As for the blood that pours swiftly 
‘through the vestels, it is not merely water coloured with 
eosin, but a living fuid. We must oot forget that we 
have blood long before we have bloodvessels, and that the 
heart is differentiated out of the bloodvessels at a com- 
paratively late stage of embryonic life. In the blood- 
circulation, therefore, we have to do, not only with the 
heart, with the “‘cardiae pump ” (this mechanical image 
of the pump serves only to dacken counsel), but algo with 
the activities of the bloodvessels and with the intrinsic 
life of the blood. 

‘This blood, the dynamic cartier of the vital movement 
throughout the organiam, this “ peculiar juice ", thie blood 
which, ss you know, is held in folk-stories and in folk- 
medicine to be of “ magical ” significance (think of blood- 
‘sacrifices, blood-brotbezhood, ete, this blood is in 
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peculiar way the seat of the soul, Iam not using the 
‘word “soul” in the Christian sense, and should per- 
‘tape do better to aay “mana”. Unfortunately we lack 
jn western tongues an equivalent for “mana, which per- 
‘haps can best be rendered by “ vital force ” or by" libido”. 
For the Sanskrit term ‘‘ mane” does not denote that good, 
superhuman, holy, and pure “ soul" of which Christian 
authora wrote, but that which Plato in the Timaese termed 
the“ thumos ". The Middle High German word“ Muot " 
Id 1 kindred significance. “Muat” has nothing 10 do 
with “Mut” (courage); it denotes, rather, the “ vital 
spirits” and the blood. In this sphere of the chumon, 
of the Muot, we shall, psychologically, discover the region 
‘of passion, affects, and impulses ; fromm the physiological 
‘aspect, it is the blood. 

Turing aside, for a moment, to consider the question 
historically, we find it interesting to note that the Hellenes, 
‘when they endeavoured to localise the “ thumos ", did so 
in the middle of the body, in the epigastric fossa, in the 
solar plexus, or io the diaphragm. Your studies of Homer 
will have caught you that the heroes whove combats he 
Sescribes were enraged or rejoiced in their “dear dis- 
phragm "(* phen, a word which, characteristcally, Voes 
translates “‘heact'"). For the sages of classical antiquity, 
the centre of the body was the ceatre of all the vigorous 
vital and emotional disturbaoces. The organs lying above 
and below the pit af the stomach were peripherally equi- 
distant therefrom, and not, to their minds, above” and 
“below” in a good or a bad sense. There were no evil 
or dirty “innards”, Just as Whitman wrote: “Iam as 
clean round the bowels as round the heart,” so it would 
never hive occurred to the ancients that the intestines of 
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hhoma wspiens could have nothing to do with the spiritual. 
‘The blood aod the mutritive processes were just as im- 
portant, just a9 sacred, ss anything thet was spiritual, a5 
‘anything that lay above the diaphragm. They were equally 
tural, and nature was not evil but sacred. Wheo, birw- 
ever, in the later days of classical antiquity, there began 
(wrth Plato) that transformation of outlook which for us 
moderns in peculiarly amociated with the personality of 
Jeaus and with the Christion religion, the centre of action, 
the centre of the vital epirits, was transferred “ upward” 
from the middle of the body. Man began to lose bis 
sense of kinship with nature, a sense which you will find 
will more strongly developed at earlier stages of develop- 
‘ment than that of the ancient Hellenes ; among primitives, 
[ mean. ‘The primitive does not experience with, does 
not feel in, his midriff, but in his belly, in his guts ; “he 
thinks with his belly". The Cheistinn-Gothic tranafer- 
ence of the vital nucleus, of the meaning and the striving 
of life, from an impulsive and gloomy and repudiated 
lower region to 2 more spiritual, x purer, and accepted 
‘upper region, was the outcome of an aspiration towards 
womething regarded aa holier and more sublime. Logi- 
cally enough, therefore, the heart was enthroned a3 the 
symbolical centre of our emotions. Feeling no longer 
began in the “dear diaphragm to be diffused thence, 
a from x centre, throughout the web of the body; and 
the blood, too, which perfused all the tismues, Tost ita 
‘spiritual significance. The arteries, you will remember, 
were believed to be filled, not with blood, but with air, and 
if there was a circalation (about which little or nothing 
‘was known before the daya of Harvey) it was a cireula- 
‘ton of air, of pneuma. The blood was sanctified in the 
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‘Christian sense, just a» Christianity had reconstructed and 
‘transformed the old pagan sanctities and cults and symbols. 

Nevertheless, in man’s inner consciousness there per- 
sisted and still persists an obscure intimation that, talk- 
ing symbolically, in heart-blood there is at work, not only 
the pure dove of the spiritual revelation, but also the 
ravening beast of our passions. That is why (though T 
anticipate when saying it here) cicculatory neurosis may 
jumt as well arise out of a confit with a shunned and 
repressed world of earth and of impulses as out of a reaun- 
ation of spiritual enlightenment. 

‘This transference upward of which I have been speak- 
{ng was continued yet further, che world of feeling becoming 
thinner, more remote from earth, and more " ansmic 
until at length we reach the caricatures known as senti- 
meotalisen and wstheticism. In modern days (though aot 
the most modern of all) in the scientific outlook of yester- 
day, the eat of spiritual authority was enthroned higher 
and higher above the middle of the body, the brain being 
the fundamental centre of life, the region in which our 
primary motives were rooted. ‘The climax of this develop- 
‘ment was the prevalence of intellectusliem, rationalism ; 
in the field of paychology, a  peychoiogy without a soul ", 
the detestable identification of mind (intellect) with con- 
sciousness which still haunts many paychiatriste. Such 
‘were the over-refinements and hyperboles of the last genera 
tion, against which 2 compensatory reaction is already in 
full wing. 

‘Do not misunderstand me. I am far from intending 
to imply that I regard this development of western thought 
ss wholly wrong-headed, any more than I should follow 
Nieuache without qualification in his polemic against 
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Christianity. It seems to me that at this moment, in 
the age of far-reaching transitions, of the “no longer” 
and of the “‘not yet", in a period when neuroses are 
numerous and complicated, we ought to recognise clearly 
that we can only rid ourselves of a primitive psychology, 
‘we can only sttzin to a higher and more differentiated 
order of life, we can only achieve the self-conscious dis- 
tinction of man from the unconscious plants and animals 
living in a state of nature, through # purposive struggle 
against what we are giving up. It was, in fact, easential 
that the“ uplifting ” of the vital centre to which I referred 
above, it was essential to the full growth of the spiricual, 
that the “lower” should be exorcised. By now, we have 
come to recognise that this cannot be a definitive aim, 
this repression of all that is earthly and animal within us 
into & realm of dangerous daimonism, thie anzemification 
of the mind. We are beginning to realise (and this is the 
historical importance of Freud’s apotheosis of the impul- 
tive life) that we cannot attain to the higher conscious- 
nest incumbent upon us by means of a repudiation and 
repression of our “ natural” side; that we must achieve 
the conquest of the higher cognition, not instead of  belly- 
thought " and “ blood-thought ", but in addition to thero. 

This digression seemed to me requisite, for the super- 
individual background of many of the neuroves ia intimately 
connected with such matters. ‘The prychotherapentist 
must know al that is to be known about them, if he aspires 
to be something more than 2 sort of regimental surgeon 
ordering symptoms to the rear! Besides, what T have 
teen saying will, I hope, have enabled you “ feelingty” 
to understand what the heart, the blood, and the circula- 
tion signify in respect of the relationship between the uo- 
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conscious physical life and the unconscious mental life. 
‘Thus equipped, we ahall better be able to undentand 
‘what circulstory neuroses are; and shall be able to make 
better use of the detaile presented to us by clinical 
observations and laboratory experiments—detals whove 
importance it is far from being my intention to under- 
me. 

‘There have, indeed, been many admirable observations 
‘upon the blood and the circulation viewed in connexion 
‘with mental happenings.‘ Among clinical studies, I must 
make a special mention of Krehl’s, Extremely well in- 
formed and full of kindly understanding, for more than 
‘twenty years this authority has emphasised again and oguin 
‘the importance of mental happenings both for the hale 
and for the sick. Rosenbach did pioneer work here, but 
‘was not very successful. Tt is Ksebl whom we have 10 
thank if, by alow degrees, the idea of heart-weakneas a9 
4 functional neurosis has gained ground over the idea of 
heart-disease 98 & pathologico-anatomical disorder ; and 
if the origin of functional anomalies of the heart is no 
Jonger sought in the “nerves {in the sense of the rather 

+E, Weber, Der Bist prythischer Vorginge sf den Kerper, 
inubesoadere auf die Bhtvereitng, Bein, x910.—K. Fahreakamp, Der 
Werakraske, Stuart and Leipug, 1931. (The former book i chiety 
teortial and experimental he Laner is by « pracitioner for pr 
Stover and coutainn the reports of mmerour cust very caeflly 
saamined,) For x description ofthe aymptomatology of angina peti, 
1 woul especialy recmamced : L. Braun's contribution to Sehwara 
Paychogeocse kéepeslicher Symptome, Vienna, t935—K. Fahreskamp, 
Dir prychophpiachen Weeheelwiskangen be den Hypestooicertraske 
usgen, Smutgart and Leiptig—These varioun works contin biblio- 
qaphima A faller biiiogaphy, down to 1925, wil be found in Heyer, 
Bun weclach-bicpesiche Zasarmenwien i dea Lebecavorpingea, 
Manich, 1925. 
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‘unhappily created somatic concept of “ neurssthenia”), 
‘but, rather, in the mental sphere, Ax far as experimental 
‘work is concerned, I must make special mention of the 
‘comprehensive labours of Weber, although his plethysroa~ 
graphic technique can no longer be cegarded a3 adequate, 
for it lacka precision, In connexion with the matter we 
are now considering, I will allude to demonstrations that 
4 particular organ of the body, such ax an erm or a leg, 
receives a richer supply of blood, not only when the perman 
subject to experiment is doing actual work recorded by 
the ergograph, but also and no less when, under hypnosis, 
the performance of the same work is merely suggested. 
Dilatation and contraction of the bloodveasels are strongly 
infivenced by the emotions, as other experimenters besides 
Weber have frequently shown ; and there is plain evidence 
that the blood pressure in modified (through expansion or 
contraction of the blood channels) by psychical influences, 
Very unpleasurable excitement is sccompanied by an in- 
crease in the cardiac activity, the increase in blood pressure 
which would otherwise result being partly prevented by 
4 simultaneous enlargernent of the abdominal vescels, with 
the result that terror, anxiety, etc., cause only a moderate 
though plainly perceptible rise in blood pressure. Knauer, 
studying the blood pressure of students on the day of 
examination, found in 43 per cent. increased and in 23 
per cent. ditninisbed blood pressure, some of the increases 
amounting to from 3o to 40 ram. In my own experience 
it has been 20 easy to bring about an increase of blood 
pressure by suggestion in the hypnotic state, thet I have 
made it a rule to demonstrate such increases in the intro- 
ductory courses of peychotherspy, The bearing of this 
fact upon the measurements of blood pressure ordinarily 
“a 
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made in the conaulting-room is obvious. Moos, for in- 
stance, found in one af his men patients a blood presrure 
of 280 mm. After he had had » quiet talk with the man, 
the blood pressure had fallen to 150 mm, Later on, when 
the patient had been still further tranguillised, the blood 
preagure was only 130 mm. What is important here is, 
not the increase in pressure, be this small or great, but 
‘that the high blood pressure is so transient. Above all, 
night, that iz to say sleep, must help in reducing blood 
presuure (Katsch and Milller). Sleep ix the pre-eminent 
‘way of relieving tension. If we deny sleep its rights, we 
‘hall, apart from other evil consequences, check the decline 
in the daytime blood pressure which would otherwise 
ensue, In this respect, it is not merely nighte passed 
jin diipation that are hurtful, but also, and even 
more, nights devoted to unduly prolonged mental work 
when they ought to be spent in sleep. For mental 
work, particularly when arduous, sends up the blood 
pressure, 

‘A good many authorities believe that a persistent high 
tension, when the patient fails to exhibit the natural decline 
of tension pursuant upon repose, is not only a sig of 
the beginnings of latent ("transitory ") hypertension, but 
farther that the failuce of this resting period in the tension 
tends to promote the development of arterio-sclerosis, at 
any rate in predisposed individuals. For instance, from 
60 to 75 pet cent. of manic-depremsives become affected 
‘with arterio-sclerosis, this being supposed to be due to 
their frequent and abnormal emotional disturbances and 
to the consequent variation in blood pressure. Others, 
hhowerer, incline to suppose the frequency of arterio-sclerosis 
jin ouch caves to be due to direct injury of the muscular 
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‘coats of the bloodvessels by adrenalin. It is, of course, 
well known that during states of mental excitement exces 
sive quantities of adrenalin are poured into the blood. 

Even in casea in which arterio-eclerosis undoubtedly 
‘exists, in which atheroma is well marked, we should be 
‘wrong were we toascribe the bigh tension we find on examnin- 
ing such patients as exclusively due to organic, to physio 
logical causes. ‘To the narrowing and loss of elasticity of 
the arteries that are dependent upon physical degeneration 
there may be superadded paychogenie spasms which greatly 
aggravate the clinical picture, 

Let me tell you about a case in my own prectice, 1 
now a doctor who is inclined to pride himself upon “ tell- 
ing his patients the truth. This fanatic for the truth, 
‘who not only has a general medical outlook unbecoming 
a physician, but is obviously unaware that there are such 
things as functional disturbances at all, examined an elderly 
gentleman who was suffering from severe heart attacks 
attributed to atheroma of the coronary arteries, ‘To thia 
‘unhappy patient, our apostle also told the truth —which 
really meant, not telling the truth, but cresting tragical 
truth. The reault was that, whereas up till pow the patient 
had suffered from nothing worse than the moderate cardiac 
anxiety of the typical bypochondriac, he was, by the for- 
smidable diagnosis of severe atheroma of the coronary 
arteries, reduced 10 such a state of panic that the very 
next night be had a violeot sttack of angina pectoris! 
‘Thin medical bungling is no less dangerous than political 
bungling, or x bungle of any sort, Read our Swedish 
colleague Axel Munthe’s remarkable work, The Story of 
‘Son Michele, and you will Sind there a hundred instances 
ta show how indispensable to the patient is optimism in 
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the doctor! In a few calmative sittings, in which I made 
curative suggestions, I was able to relieve what I have 
no hesitation in describing as the “victimn™ of that pre- 
vious medical consultation. By the time T had dane with 
him he coald go about his business once more feeling 
‘comparatively easy ; his blood presmure bad fallen from 
190 to 160 mm,, and his cardiac distresses had been re- 
duced to moderate proportions. A year later, he died 
from cerebral Iuemorrhage ; but in the interim he had 
‘been freed from angina pectoris and had enjoyed his life 
well enough. 

Te ia above all in respect of stenocardia or angina pec- 
‘ors that the relationship between anxiety and paraxyam 
je 90 plain, ‘The heart does not only want to work, it 
‘wants 10 be nourished ax well. Now, let us suppove that 
the nutrition of the heart muscles is somewhat impaired 
by a moderate degree of atheroma of the coronsry arteries, 
IE I proceed to " frighten such « patient almost out of 
Tis life ” by heedlesaly (or because I have a fanatical desire 
to tell the truth) sticking an incautious diagnosis into the 
already existing notch in a damaged heart, the first result 
of the anxiety thus induced is to intensify the activity of 
the heart. An organ that before I did this was rather 
inadequately nourished ia therefore called upon to do mote 
work, whereby the chances of its being fairly well nourished 
sre considerably reduced. In addition, che anxiety I bave 
engendered gives rise ta an increased contraction of the 
small bloodvessels including those of the heart, and the 
‘blood supply to the labouring organ is consequently 

2 See alg, i the ze connexion, B Lick, Der Aret und sina Wea 
dung; Das ‘Wonder in der Hellunde; both works published by 
Lehmann of Munich. 
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direinished. Thos T shall have created an extremely un- 
favourable cituation for » heart which, even before I mpoke, 
‘was barely competent for ire work, having excited and dis- 
quieted my patient inetead of calming and tranquiliing 
hhim. The vicious circle has been closed ; stenocardise 
atucks occur; the patient feels that his anxieties have 
‘been justifed ; they increase yet further ; and so on, and 
40 en, 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I am far from wish 
ing to imply that whenever you are congulted by 2 patient 
euffering from heart-trouble you should tell him his symp- 
toms are of no account or should try to suggest them away 
without further ado. That would be 2 foolish plan of 
campaign. As Fahrenkamp, a clinician of much experi- 
‘ence in such esses, frequently insists, the vufferer from 
heart-disease is apt to be rather proud of his symptoms ; 
he clinga to them ; and is not to be talked out of them. 
Furthermore, the results of clinical examination will usually 
give you pointers for treatment that will make the work- 
ing of a damaged heart easier. Jostead of having a caxt- 
iron formula to apply to all cases, you saust know how 
to individualive with professional skill, must give shrewd 
advice adapted to the particular case, and soust recognise 
hhow far it wilt be advisable to admit to your patient that 
there ia a solid reason for some of the symptoms of which 
he complains. 

‘To give you un instance, I had to treat an elderly gentle- 
roan who had certainly suffered from syphilis, had « 
moderate amount of atheroma of the peripheral arteries, 
and was affected with atheroma of the coronaries. When 
Professor Thanahauser called me in consultation, having 
recognised that the clinical picture wee complicated by 
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psychogenic factors, this patient had already been laid up 
for nearly three years, moving only from bed to couch, 
and from couch back to bed. His doctor in Zurich bad 
forbidden bim to get up. Being in Frante when the war 
broke ont, he had been interned and had been very badly 
‘treated, but, taciturn and proud, he had kept a stiff upper 
lip, and outwardly had made light of his misfortunes. 
Indeed, until he spoke to me about them, he had said not 
‘word to any one. To me, also, atthe outect, he declared 
that nothing worthy of note happened to him during the 
years of internroent—that everybody bad been extremely 
kind. At length, however, he dropped his mask, and told 
me the whole story. I was outraged to learo how this 
dignified elderly man had been treated. He had had hia 
firet attack of angina in the streets of Belfort when, on the 
‘way from the penitentiary ([} to the station, he was pelted 
by the mob with horse-dung and stones, and, balf fainting, 
infuriated, overcome by a sense of imminent death, he 
‘was roughly goaded on by the escort of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, Now, to this patient { could frankly admit that 
he was seriously ill—although by no means s0 seriously 
il as he and my colleague at Zurich had believed. A 
disclosure of the ectual underlying condition, a quiet talk 
about the state of his heart, the discharge of his affects 
in the story I induced him to tell me, suggestive measutes, 
the relief of mental and bodily tension, massage, and respira- 
tory exercises—combined to make the stenocardiac attacks 
Jess frequent and leas painful. He abandoned his in- 
validism, returned to the active management of an im- 
portant business, travelled, became a live man once more. 

‘Among the elements of the treatment, I mentioned mas 
sage. I really do not know how 2 neurologist can make 
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Inendway with hia patients unless he prescribes massage 
—-general massage and “‘nerve-poiot massage", Allow 
me to digress a little regarding nerve-point massage. Suf- 
ferers from organ neuroses (including cardine neurosea) 
invariably have, in the segmental domain of the affected 
organs, what is known a8 2 Hesd’s zove. Furthermore, 
in the Head’s zone we shall almost always find 0 large 
number of what Comelivs calls “ nerve-points”, that is 
to say fibrillary contractions of the muscles of the region, 
with secondary stasis and perhaps inflammatory deposits 
in the congested tissues. Spastic disorders of the organs 
seem to favour the appearance of these necve-points, ‘Their 
tueatment by massage—which is to be sharply distinguished 
from ordinary maasage—bas effects which there is no 
exaggeration in describing es magical. I am convinced 
of this by manifold experiences. Ope who has seen heart 
attacks, migraine, bronchial asthma, and parcaysms of 
sastric disorder disappear under nerve-point massage, #0 
that within a few mioutes the sufferer is entirely free of 
his divtreas, will never henceforward dispense with the 
use of thie therapeutic method in auitable cases ; will not 
be scared out of applying it eitber by the extravagance 
of some of Comelive’ theories or by the railings of hin 
adversaries. 

We have seen, then, that anxitty is probably one of 
the main causes of disturbances of the circulation. Two 
examples from drearalaod will help to throw light upon 
the part played by amiety ideas and upon the importance 
cf poychotherapeutic enlighteament. A schoolmaster who 

2, Wiedemann, Der Zimammentang roo Nerveopanitea in 
Brenmkusgen inner Organs,“ Jabrak. fr, Frtiléing ”, Mey, 
935. 
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‘was indubitably suffering from angina pectoris had the 
following dream in the early days of his treatment, He 
vas flying. At first the sensations were pleasurable, but 
hen, in his dream, it occurred to him that che exertions 
Ihe wan making in thus fiying (like a bird) could not fail to 
ddo much harm to hia weak heart. Thereupon he awakened 
with a violent attack of anging. A fortnight later he 
dreamed that he war digging in the garden. Once roore 
thio was followed by the thought that the undue exertion 
‘was likely 0 injuce his heart. Then (still in the dream), 
hhe recalled how Dr. H. had told hina that moderate exercise 
‘would be good for him, He slept on tranquilly, and next 
day entered this dream experience on the credit side of 
the account. It convioced him that his heart could not 
bbe in #0 bad a condition after all! 

Since this is not an encyclopedic treatise upon clinical 
poychotherapy, I cannot powsibly discuss all the details of 
paychotherapeutic methods as applied to disorder of the 
heart and circulation, Tt must suffice to recount 4 couple 
‘more observations, which I select from my case-books, 
partly because of their practical importance, and partly 
because they will guide us 2s we pasa on to the consideration 
of other spheres of our organie life. 

Arbythinia cordis may arise from or be connected with 
mental experiences. Ferry reports the cases of two aic- 
men who, af reminiscences of parachute descents from 
‘great heights, were subject for « long time to paroxyams 
of tachycardia in one case and bradycardia in the other. 
Hoffmann likewise reports cases of paroxysmal tachycardia 
‘of paychogenic origio. I have myseif had under observa~ 
tion a female patient suffering from paroxysmal tachycardia 
whose case in this respect wax typical. 
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"The young lady, who would have been ordinarily con- 
sidered» fine specimen of efficiency, was conscientious, 
teuscworthy, shrewd, neat, honourable, working as busily 
a bee from moming tll late, devoid of undue enthu- 
siasm, imaginative excesses, and romantic caprices, always 
sober-minded and clear-beaded, the delight of thove placed 
in authority over her and an object of admiration to her 
subordinates. In a word, if coatemplated, not from an 
tultrz-rational outlook—not 2s = worker-ant, but as what 
‘one would expect 4 natural woman to be—<he was 2 piti- 
ful creature, with no sentiment, no faith, no mystery, no- 
thing incalculable about her, absolutely no sex-appeal, 
Every movement of the thumos, every aurge of the blood, 
all that was irrational and variegated, was suppressed, 
‘cabived, cribbed, confined—nay, alaughtered, Her spine 
‘won oa stiff as a poker, and her eyes were hard os steel, 
T need hardly tel you she was constipated. Earthly tiea 
must be severed. Above all “the animal” withio must 
never be allowed to atic. But otic it did sometimes, and 
then (are you surprised ?) furiously. The most typical of 
‘our physiological mavermenta is the circulation of the blood, 
Now and again her heart would start racing; the pulse 
would increase of a sudden in frequency, to 200 and more 
beats per minute; and the paroxysms would last more 
than half the day, 90 that one wondered how the deranged 
organ could possibly keep it up. You understand what 
was happening? Now and again all that was repreased 
rouat break out somewbere. “It” (the id) must have ita 
fling: bat not mentally, for that would have conflicted 
‘too obviously with the ideal of a thoroughly sober, exem- 
plary, rigidly controlled course of life —I treated the patient 
for teveral years, and was able to bring about « moderate 
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amount of improvement. ‘There is, however, no prospect 
of effecting 2 real cure in such cases, for we cannot break 
through the wall, as of reinforced concrete, by which such 
pentons have surrounded themselves. This able young 
‘woman will never learn how to five, but will go on working 
‘until che drops, subject only to interruptions by distressing 
attacks of functional disorder of the heart. 

Now « few words upon paychogenic death from heart 
failure, ‘The occurrence of this may be accepted as proved, 
In one cave it was officially reported that excitement, and 
the prospect of an operation rendered nveccatary by an 
accident, led to the patient's death. (If this be possible, 
would it not also be possible, by taking due care, to avoid 
arousing such deadly excitement ?) Danger of heart failute 
uring chloroform anesthesia is increased by antecedent 
‘emotional disturbance, ax we learn, not only from clinical 
experience, but also from a report by Hering, who found 
that animals under experiment were much more prone to 
die at the outset of the anesthesia when they had been 
greatly excited before it was begun. This should be a 
valuable pointer for surgeons and anzsthetists, Let me 
dd, parenthetically, that in what Friedlander calls * hypno- 
arcoai”, that is to say anzsthesia for operative purposes 
which is initiated by the induction of hypnotic sleep, anze- 
thesia can be induced and maintained with from one-half 
‘0 one-third of the armount of ether required for anutstbesia 
‘without the preliminary hypnosis. I have often been able 
to confirm this statement of Friedlander’s by my own 
experience. 

Let me now refer to the tendency to blush beyond 
reason and upon inadequate grounds. Once more a prac- 
tical example will best illustrate the psychogenic emsation, 
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An extremely vigorous young man, a distinguished mem- 
ber of a students’ corps, was plagued by this trick of blush- 
jing. Sex had nothing to do with the matter; his sexual 
life was satisfactory. But he had the soul of an artist, 
‘and men of that character or temperament always have 
‘mare or less conspicuous feminine traits. In secret he 
wrote verses, which were by no means bed ones, His 
father, an industrial magnate, a reserve officer, and ia 
youth like the son a member of several students’ corpa, 
‘had brought up the boy in pursuit of ap ideal of “ manli- 
ness" characteritic of auch citcles, His mother had died. 
when he was very young. Io the corps he had had im- 
pressed upon him swashbuckling ways which were out of 
tune with his constitutional leanings, and in this environ- 
ment be had had no chance of developing the artistic and 
gentle side of his nature, or the religious fervour he had 
derived from the maternal side, By the superimposed 
vitile personality of a member of the students’ corps these 
softer Hineaments were regarded aa contemptible. Yet 
what was bred in the bone would not out of the flesh, 
and from time to time his artistic and poetical sides would 
thanifest themselves in spite of himself. Here was the 
source of his phobia. He was ashamed of being what, 
according to his artificial tenets, a man ought not to be. 
Hence the excessive liability to blushing. 

Enough of these special disturbances of the circulation. 
Let me summarise. 

‘The upshot of the foregoing demonstration is that oer- 
tain fundamental or generalised feelings are associated with 
the activities of particular organs or ongen-aystems (the 
digestive, the circulatory, etc.); chat these feelings vary 
from person to pervon : and, conversely, that such specific 
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prychical currents find expression in the appropriate organ 
systema, The basic constituents of the mind-body un- 
conscious constitute the foundation, wre the tap-roat, of 
the vital process. Normally, we are nowise conscious of 
them; any more than, under norma) conditions, we are 
‘evare of the working of our stomach, our intestines, our 
heart, etc, Not until these particular mind-body com- 
ponents arouse disharmony either by defect or by excess, 
does the person concerned have his attention drawn to 
‘the superfiuity or to the deficiency by some inexplicable 
turge or by 2 sense of confusion, making him aware of 
the existence of depths in an interior of which normally 
hhe remains unconscious. Whea this happens, it becomes 
ponsible to draw some inferences as to the relative import 
ance of the various factors. 

If, as said at the outset, the life of the blood and of 
the circulation is the habitat of the dynamic, animal, 
“thymic” world of our impulses and urges ; if this forms 
a ““eycle” or “circle” differentiated from the purely 
vegetative life of the intestines, a circle wherein there are 
movement ond chythm, passion and stress; if the blood, 
4 aforesaid, be symbolised by the “animal ”—then we 
have no reason to be surprised that anxiety should be the 
most conspicuous characteristic of disturbances in thie 
sphere ; either because there in some deficiency in the 
“warm-blooded” substeatum of our existence ; or else 
‘because, in other cases, its activities (erring by excess in- 
teed of by defect) tend to submerge the higher spheres 
of the buman organiam. ‘The lower animals, whose blood. 
and impulsive life are still identical, know fear, indeed, 
‘but not anxiety. There i a sharp distinction between 
the two. Anxiety, directed ax it is towards outward 
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objects, casmot arise until, out of the womb of asture, 
there has been born a being which bse got beyond the 
phase of purely vegetative existence and also beyond the 
phase of exclusively animal impulses, Anxiety is con- 
cerned with the safecy and the stability of our animal 
foundations (cf, coronary acleroeis, ansemia, etc.) ; or with 
‘the tendency of the “animal” within ws, persisting in 
the dark recesses of our life, to devour the higher and 
later developments, 

"The etymology of the word “' anxiety” is worth con- 
sidering. The Sanskrit root “ah or “anh" signifies 
to crush, to torment, to slay ; from it in derived “ahi”, 
which meana a serpent (Latin, " anguis”"). Hence comes 
““ango”, which denotes to compress or to render anxious. 
‘Another derivative is“ angor”", wich significa the bodily 
sensation of painful constriction (angina), sad the corre- 
eponding emotion. Tn Gothic, “ages” meant fear. Coa- 
sider also the Eoglish words anguish and anniety ; the 
German Angst; etc. 

‘You will perhaps bave found the generalisations a trifle 
‘hard to understand. Let me elucidate chem by the con- 
tention of the psychoanalysts, especially thase of the strict 
‘Freudian school, that cardiac and circulatory disturbances 
are caused by sexual anomalies. Freud himself, as in well 
known, goes so far as to suppose that # physical incretion 
from the genital organa makes its way into the blood 
(during coitus interruptus, for instance) and gives tise to 
¢ardiac neurosis—an extremely materialistic notion which 
Delongy ¢o the nineteenth century rather than the twentieth ! 
Still, he has made a brilliant and sound exposition of the 
disturbances are coupled, 
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Subsequently, in Chapter Nine, 1 shall give a fuller 
explanation of the way in which Freud and his school, 
for reasons which were historically comprehensible and 
necessary, gave an exaggerated significance to the sexual 
life. (It ie largely thanks to Freud's own teaching that 
‘we have come to recognise Freud's exaggeration 1) Accord- 
ing to the strictly orthodox Freudians, sex is the alpha 
and the omega, the very fulcrum, of life. I cannot accept 
that view, ‘The irmpuise to self-preservation, finding pre- 
dorninant expression in hunger and the purmuit of food, 
is primary—eather than the reproductive impulse. This 
ratier has already been discussed. When hunger is satis- 
ffed, other important impulses come to play their part, 
‘As animal organisms differentiate more and more, we ace 
at work the impulses towards mastery, union, multiplica- 
tion-—the call of the blood to dominate and to procreate, 
to surrender and to conceive. Insofar, then, as in natura 
naturans (I am now writing from an evolutionary outlook), 
various species become marked off one from another ; oF 
irmofar, 18 Ducqué puts it, the animal necessarily pervista 
in man—thete is superadded to the self-preservative im- 
pulse the apecies-preservative impulse, but in the general 
and not exclusively in the special sexual sense of the word. 
‘The impulse to procreate and the impulse to conceive are 
ingredients of che blood, both physiologically and meta- 
phorically. 

Consequently we rovst follow Freud in saying that 
whoever suppresses hie blood, his passion, his primary 
sexual urge, will be Liable to suffer from circulatory dis- 
turbance. Any one, again, who hes an inward dread of 
the call of the blood, will obviously be prone to become 
1 victim of circulatory neurosis, Insemuch, moreover, a8 
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in the decade shortly before Frend’s discoveries human 
bbeings were peculiarly Table to be affected with panic 
‘hen they felt the pessionste impulses of sex stirring 
within them, and were exceptionally prone to flee from 
of to suppress the manifestations of sex, we can readily 
understand why Freud assumed sex to be the invariable 
cause of cardiac and circulatory neuroses. Of the impulse 
to dominate (also an animal trend, the “ beast of prey” 
within us) the men of Freud's youth had less dread, In~ 
deed, at that time the will to power was heartily extolled, 
But scarcely had the valve of the will to power been seri- 
ously questioned, than Adler began to formulate his doc- 
trine that the neuroses originate, not out of our sexual 
impulses, but out of the will to power. 

Tn fact, then, as must now have become clear to you, 
the cause of many psychoneurotes, and especially of cit- 
tory neuroses, is that we are at odds with the animal 
inside us whose biood impels it forward ; being either 
anxious lest this animal may be too weak, or anxious leat 
it may subdue and devour our higher ego. This dread 
‘of the beast within us, I may add, is not exclusively patho- 
logical, noe exclusively the outcome of an excessively moral 
cor paeuda-teligious or zsthetic repression. Every one is 
affected by it. It is one of the dreads which the unoon- 
‘cious arouses in the conscious, though we live upon and 
by the unconscious ; and though in the higher phases of 
the differentiation of the conscious, of the spiritual man, 
hhe must, to 2 considerable degree, free himself from the 
tyranny of the unconscious—as his gait and his behaviour 
symbolically manifest. From whatever aspect we study 
life—in war-time, in economic struggles, and in the world 
of sex—it becomes plain to us how indispensable is a 
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deliberate adjuxtment between the conacious and the beast 
in man, No one can live unless firet of all he is an animal ; 
and yet every one is in danger of being devoured by the 
animal within him, or, psychologically, of identifying him- 
self with the ianer beast. 

‘Thus it comes to pass that “ blood neuroses" arise, 
‘pot only in persons who have failed to fulfill the will of 
the blood (including sexuality) and have “ reprensed ” 
‘but also in those who have gone too far in the murrender 
of their spiritual ego to their animal nzture, 





CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PNEUMATIC VITAL CYCLE OF THE 
RESPIRATION 


ET me ask you to look back for a moment into the two 
domains which, up till now, we bave jointly contem- 
plated. Using the metaphorical speech of primitives and 
their medicine-men, or else the language of the world of 
ddrearos, we said that the life of the intestines is vegetative, 
reposeful, unalloyed, proceeding in the profoundly uncon- 
‘scious earth-ephere of existence. We represented to our- 
selves how a peristaltic wave runs along the intestines as a 
movement which is in a sense alien to our personality, just 
4 the waves of the ages pass through nature. ‘These 
peristaltic waves are waves to which we can only adapt our- 
selves, for we cannot originate them of our own free will, 
With this intestinal, vegetative life, we contrasted the ife of 
the blood as a life of ardent pasion, of the affect, of tem 
perament, and of instinct; and ss also the sphere of the 
sexual impulse, In this same figurative language, we in- 
tuited in the blood the life of che snimmal within us, and rather 
‘the life of a beast of prey than of 2 peaceful domesticated 
animal, We noticed, moreover, that what rules in the 
movements of the circulation is no longer a“ wave", but 
thythm ; the polar chythm of eystole and disstole, of con 
traction and relaxation. 
Tt ia in the blood sphere that we first encounter this 
characteristic of a differentiated life, the polar phenomenon 
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of rhythm. How great the change when we now direct our 
attention to the equally polar being of respiration! ‘The 
‘obscure beating of the heart, the mainly hidden rhythm of 
the cicculating blood, are still comparatively far from the 
ego; in normal circurmatances, they are perceptible, if at all, 
bby a direct concentration of the attention upon them. In 
the breathing, we have a biological process of which you can 
easily and at any moment become aware. Goethe spoke of 
respiration a8 2 “twofold grace ", for the one part “ when 
God presses us” and, for the other part, “ when he relaxes 
the pressure", It will, perhaps, be as well if, by a seeming 
digression, we devote a little time to discussing the essential 
principles of this leading phenomenon of tension and relax 

tion. Phenomenon or phenomena, for tension and relax 
tion are primary manifestations of all life, visible ax systole 
‘and diastole, ea contraction and expansion, wherever you 
Jook in the vital field ; they are seen in every organ, ia every 
mental cycle, manifesting themselves now in one way and 
now in another. But tension and relaxation are moat 
obvious ia the breathing. Disturbances in this polarity of 
tension and relaxation are the cause of many troubles. In 
‘pathological exceas, tension becomes spasms or convulsions ; 
and relaxation becomes debility, frustration, collapse. 
‘The pathological and the physiological are not always clearly 
distinguishable here, tension being confused with cramp 
and relaxation with collapse. Very often, indeed, cramp 
is mistaken for tension. Aa part of our general inclination 
tw overvalue the will and one-sided activity, we incline by a 
deliberate and excessive interference on the part of the €g0 
to bring about an undve tensing, 2 hypertony, which Incka 
the characteristics of 2 natural, bealthy, and enduring tone, 
‘That in why, for us westerners, relaxation, disstole, expira- 
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tion, are so important. The fact ia beginning to be widely 
recognised. Systems that aim at promoting relavation and 
repose are sprouting like mushrooms everywhere ; gym- 
nastics, paychotherapeutics, meditative systems, and would- 
bbe reposeful methods of respiratory technique. It may be 
2 mistake to make a practice of decrying the prevailing 
fashion, but all the same chose who fully recognise the 
importance of purposive relaxation will feel impelled to 
regard somewhat critically « good many of the methods now 
widely truropeted tod practised. As a rule we shall find 
that an unduly tensed individual ia given forthwith the well- 
meaning advice : “Let yourself go” ; "* Relax” ; ** Enjoy 
this great benefit of repose”; and so on. Excellent 
‘counsel, if it could be followed ; oF if even the attempt to 
follow it could always be made without injury. But often 
you will try in vain to induce forthwith relation in 
‘severely and chronically overtensed individual, You will 
bee far more likely to produce, either an increave of tension, 
or a distressing condition of unrest. 

Consider, for instance, one who is bodily spastic, 
Everywhere his muscles are hard and contracted ; is 
movements are awkward, angular, unduly willed ; there is 
nothing eary, supple, skilful about them. He holds him- 
self anstiff es a board. Every fibre is instinct with voluntary 
impulses. ‘Through the excessive attention of his ego, what 
should have been natural tone has become unnatural 
bypertone. You cannot simply and promptly conjure all 
this away by repeating a formula, by some oriental method, 
by inculeating the idealism of relaxation ! The first thing 
‘you will have to do in auch cases is to provide a vent for the 
surplus of tensive impulaes, to give them a free channel for 
escape, {1 discussed this matter in a paper read at the 
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Congress for Psychotherapy ip 1931.) In « patient whose 
muscles were bypertensed, I sew a female gymnastic teatber 
treat the sufferer in a very sound way. To begin with she 
made him lie upon the ground, roll about there, kick and 
fling his arms to and fro. ‘Think of the lower animals (for 
instance a recent monkey film), and how they discharge 
their affects. ‘This is necessary, that they may get rid of 
an over-accumnlation of tensile impulses. When that has 
been done (and done thoroughly, without regard for 
‘eathetic considerations 1, peace will have been restored, 
the storm will have cleared the atmosphere. ‘Then you 
can begin to talk of relaxation, 

Inced hardly aay that similar considerations are applicable 
in the mental sphere. As an example to avoid, Jet ene tell 
‘you of a roan who styled himself « psychotberapeutist, and 
‘who told his patient, tormented with anxieties and vexations, 
to lie quietly upon a sofa and relax. At the command, the 
patient manifested obvious restlessness, in the form of a 
nervous tapping with the hand. This annoyed (!) our 
faoous therapeutist. His further injunction, “* Can't you 
stop that silly fidgeting,” having been of no avail, he and 
hia patient entered into a livelier and ever livelier argument, 
which culminated in an exchange of blows. Here, 
‘obviously, the doctor vas to blame and oot the patient ; 
for the former should certainly have been able to realise that 
his patient needed to abreact, end that it behoved the 
doctor to allow for this need. 

‘Relaxation, theo, can only ensve when hypertension 
‘hag found due vent. ‘This has to be bome in mind 
as regards the would-be reposeful expiratory exercises 
now so much in vogue. It must never be forgotten 
that expiration is euseatially the pensive phase, inspiration 
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the ective and teasive phase, in the polar respirstory 
process. 

Tn our discussion of the difficulties that mand in the way 
of relaxation, there ia another ta be mentioned. How hard 
ia relaxation for us poor homan erestures in a predominantly 
hhowtile and menacing environment ; in a world where one 
man is after our money, another is trying to steal our 
position, and a third wants to deprive us of our reputation, 
‘Though we are surrounded in this way by enemie, we are 
suddenly ordered to relax, not alone physically, but (the 
‘two are inseparable) mentally ag well ; we are trustingly 
to throw down our defences and to detense. A baby can 
do no readily enough, protected as it is by its cradle, by its 
parents, and by a loving envirooment. But how can an 
adolt do the same? Han he not become too mistrustful ? 
Has not bitter experience taught him the need for being 
ever on the watch, perpetually on guard, always tensed to 
defend himself against potential enemies? How then can, 
‘without qualification, impose relaxation upon my patients? 
‘The matter is not 30 siraple as that, Especially hard ia it 
for modern man, who has #0 often been put out of tune 
with the idea of « loving surrender to Eros, which be hax 
‘been taught to think of only as a crude and animal gratifica- 
tion-—whilst the other sublime form of self-surrender, the 
religious form, has become impossible to him. In this 
dilecnma, it is true that rightly devised respiratory exercises 
may be most effective, They offer « possibilty of getting 
inte harmony once more with the world, by self-eurrender. 
Breathing fa a marvellous reproduction in miniature of what 
wwe have mislearned and must learn anew. For in expiration 
wwe give ourselves up to the outer world by perfusing ous 
elves into it; just as we take this outer world into ourselves, 
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‘when we draw it into our lungs. In the act of breathing, 
we can begin to relearn, and can alto teach others, how to 
confide in these worlds which may be termed the ais, the 
vital spitits, the stmosphere. 

Agreed, your patient's brain, his intelligence, will not 
understand the foregoing. Nor is that requisite, But 
‘something deeper in him will understend : hie spinal cord, 
hhin solar plexus, his caput abdominale, his instinct. Inas- 
much aa your patient, 2 rational being, knows in the con- 
scious that he is making respiratory mavements which (for 
the purposes of the exercise) have to be made in a particular 
may, he simultaneously intuite something thet is more 
important and more profound. We all have intimations 
of the significance of the breath as more than a mere 
exchange of oxygen and carbonic scid ; intimations that 
cling to the atmosphere of such words as aura, animus, 
and anima. Life begins with the Grat breath, and ends 
with the last. ‘The spitit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters; ... and the Lord God formed man of the 
dduse of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life and man became a living soul. For breath is the soul 
cr soul-aubstance of man—once more, not " soul in the 
Christian sense of the term. Because this is 90 we must 
hhold a hand in front of the mouth when we yawn, lest, by 
‘magic, our spiritual emanation should herm him who stands 
‘opposite us, Remember, too, that the Greck word 
 poeumoa” signified primarily wind or aic ; secondarily, 
breath, “ pneumna biou” being the breath of life ; thitdly, 
spirit, inspiration ; fourthly, © spirit, spiritual being 
fifthly, the Holy Ghost. 

‘This Kinship to the ethereal ensbies us to recognise 
im the pneumatic vital cycle of the respiration something 
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THE PNEUMATIC CYCLE OF RESPIRATION 
higher, freee, lesa constrained than is ta be discerned in the 
erthbound cycle, the vegetative vital cyele of nutrition and 
the animal vital cycle of the circulation. ‘Thus the air and 
breathing are symbolised by the bird, both in modem 
dreamland and in ancient mythology. There is, for in- 
stance, an Egyptian fairy-tale,’ in which a serpent converses 
vwith a bird ; the serpent having bees, in Egypt, the divine 
xtature of the belly, the symbol of the mortal and earthly 
half of the soul ; and the bird having been the representa- 
tive of the immortal, the heavenly part of the soul. As 
against one-sided views of to-day, I again feel called upon 
to insist, bowever, that the breath is closely interconnected 
with our “Jower" nature, with “the serpent”. It is 
intimately associated with what you must carefully avoid 
despining, in an innate pseudo-Chiristian spirit of repression 
or im accordance with the dictates of « spurious morality or 
fan aver-cefined watheticisma ; is intimately associated with 
‘that which, in the stratification of our being, ia unquestion- 
ably the heavier and more inert pan—with that which, co 
aymbolise once more, is nearer to lead than to gold. 
‘Let roe illustrate what I have just been saying by a 
simple clinical observation, In the course of experimental 
work a good many years ago, carrying out my experiments 
‘on myself and on others, I tried the effect of what we termed 
“‘byper-ventilation”, that is to say of repeated forced 
expitation. ‘Thereupon we became aware of a phenoraenon 
which puzzied and disquicted us. Those who practised 
‘his forced expiration soon began to suffer from excitement 
‘and agitation, in most cases of a massively sexual character ; 
and they suffered slso from intestinal discomfort. We 
found, in fact, thet 2 particular kind of deliberate inter- 
4B, Rene, Des orietaluche Schlacgendnche, Anbar, 193 
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ORGAN NEUROSES AND VITAL CYCLES 
ference with the breathing (which might also arise spon- 
taneously upoa psychogenic lines) modified the paycho- 
physical happenings of the “ lower” spberes of the body, 
affected the wellbeing of the blood circulation and of the 

Toould give you numerous instances of the way in which, 
by intentional modifications of the respiratory process, man 
can affect the obscure happenings in the underground 
regions of bis vital structure. The importance of the 
breathing ta the activity of the abdominal organs will only 
bbe denied by those who have never seen how obstinate 
‘constipation or serious disorders of menstrustion can vome- 
times be cured by abdominal respiratory exercises without 
any other treatment whatever, 

‘Jost as the reapiration thus modifies all that happens in 
the basement, 00, in its turn, the breathing can be modified 
‘by what io going on down below. It would be superttuous 
to give you illustrations of chia. 

"Yoga" exercises are to-day very much in fashion, 
being practised to secure an influence over the inner life, 
‘The foundation of these exercises in always some sort of 
regulation of the breathing. ‘Their nature can be made 
comprebensible by our conception of the body-mind unity. 
Jt 26 the breathing is of decisive importance, apically 
‘peaking, to the life of the deeper personality, +0 
wise poychically speaking. rosy cnc wha sel inom 
‘upon this topic will confirm cay statement that by regulated 
expiration you can disclose, agitate, mobilise, and bring into 
‘or near the upper strata of consciousness, depths of the 
mind which analytically, by purely psychological methods, 
you could only sound with difficulty and in the course of » 

1"), W. Hacer, Der Yoga ale Heitwep, Srager, 1552 
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number of long sittings. A man may come to you seemingly 
in fine condition, radiating self-confidence, and after ten ot 
twenty minutes’ breathing exercises he will be Tying in. 
front of you 2 wreck, weeping, wailing, disclosing to you 
matters he would have acknowledged to no one, not even, 
to himoelf, at ordinary times. The whole fasade, vo to say, 
haa suddenly collapsed, revealing behind its ruins the real 
personality it concealed. 

Please do not suppose I regard such drastic methods a 
advisable! Speaking generally, the paychotherapeutist will 
carefully avoid them. But they are common enough in the 
practice of tyros who, having acquired a smattering of 
Fespiratory lore from some specialist or romaanticist in these 
matters, have been turned loose upon the world, and have 
absolutely no idea—aince they know nothing of psychology 
—how to cope with these paychical convulsions. I have 
again and again observed that, by “ respiratory exercises", 
paychical elements have been conjured up out of the 
unconsciows—affects, fantasies, vivid dream-pictures—by 
‘which the respiratory specialist was ax puzzled as an analy- 
tical chemist who was nothing ele would be by a poem. 

T do not tell you these things in order a recommend 
‘such disorderly respiratory gymnsstice. I speak of them 
because the errors of uncritical, unmedical, and umpsycho- 
logical blunderers who intrude into this field serve to 
lustrate how important = knowledge and an intelligent 
control of the respiratory process are for persons who are 
paychologically competent. The Indien yogis have known 
és much and have made good ute of their knowledge for 
millenniums, We of the West, howerer, are confroated 
‘with what for us in practically unexplored territory, with an 
unknown land in which we can hope to find much that will 
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promote life and healing—a Innd we shall have to explore 
for ourselves, since it would be senseless and dangerous to 
introduce into the West without qualifications, methode 
which may have been most effective for the members of 
another eace and under other skies. 

Tr seemed to me advisable, at the outset, to emphasise 
‘the importance of the breathing in relation to all the 
“ Jower” cycies of life. This stirring of the depths is the 
primary significance of yoga exercises, in contradistinction 
to the umal minunderstanding of westerners who believe 
that the object of the yogis war and is, at all coma, to 
“ ennoble ” man in the Christian sense of the term. ‘The 
explanation I have giveo you, bowever, will have made you 
tealine that breathing-control affects, not only the “lower” 
personality, but also the higher, the spiritual personality— 
influences what I might call the ethereal and fiery world a 
conteauted with the vegetative and the animal world. If, 
ton the one hand, by controlled breathing we are enabled to 
yoke the lower beast (in Sanskrit, yoga and yuga, union ” 
tnd “yoke ” are kindred roots), and thereby enter into 
treaty With it, 30, on the other hand, by breathing exercises 
we can get into touch with the spicitual element, with aie 
‘and with fire, with the “bird”. ‘Thus we become enabled 
‘to soar above our previous blind enslavement to our earthly 
and impulsive nacure. By breathing rightly we can, for 
instance, engender that “divine” tranquillity which, 
according to oriental doctrine, is essential to the acquisition 
of exalted knowledge. Richard Wilhelna, with whose book, 
‘writen in conjunction with Jung, The Mystery of the Gold 
Bloom, you are doubtless soquainted, points out at an 

4 Wien sad Jang, Dus Gehtionin dor goldentn Bins, Munich, 
a 
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ceasential part of the meditations of the Chinese Buddhists 
that the breathing becomes extremely superficial, those 
engaged in such meditations ceasing to be aware of it. 
Only when the respiration has beeome frictioaless, so faint 
that 2 casual observer might suppose the person sunk in 
roeditation had entirely ceased to breathe, do perfectly tucid 
feelings enter the heart,‘and overwhelmingly great cogni- 
tions arise in the head. So, at least, declare the adepts. 
Enough of this matter, however, for the moment, I have 
alluded to it, even at the risk of being regarded as “ lacking. 
in precision”, partly because in other than znedical circles 
‘uch matters have already attracted widespread attention, but 
partly aleo because I believe that within half « century they 
will be considered to be of eminent scientific importance, 

‘Any ooe of you who may still doubt the decisive import 
ance of the respiration to vital happenings will do well to 
‘consider, from the purely clinical outlook, what goes on in 
the body in the act of breathing ; to rermember that there 
are involved in it the nose, the lungs, the ribs, the diaphragm, 
the liver (metabolism), the heart (the circulation), and the 
‘abdominal viscera! It is desirable to insist again and again 
‘upon the universal way in which the process of breathing 
is linked up with all pares of the body. 

Consider, too, thet respirstion is cardinally a functional 
process. Its far-reaching anatomical and physiological 
connexions, make it peculiarly significant. You find this 
fact most clearly recognised, and elaborated with remark- 
ble comprehensiveness, in the brilliant studies of G. A. 
Romer? who hes found it posible to gain such precise 

1G. A. Rime, Probleme und Methoden der modernea Persalich- 
Letaforachung, Srutgat,rqge: and Die winsenachatliche Ercinwrsng 
der Innenwel ener Pendalicket, Bale, 1930. 
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Imnowledge of « man's inner personality from a study of the 
course and type of hia breathing, that employers have come 
to make extensive use of his methods in the examination of 
‘an applicant’s qualifications for employment. Rémer also 
applies a method of respiratory education in order to bring 
about an inward transformation of those suffering from 
peychical disorders, 

By its universal character on which I have already in- 
sisted, by its proximity to the psychical sphere, the breathing 
is peculiarly adapted for such investigations and methods of 
treatment ; and its suitability is reinforced by another 
quality. At the outset of this lecture T pointed out that, 
‘where respiration is concerned, we are able to intervene 
voluntarily and deliberately, consciously that is to say, in 
‘one of the organic processes which is in other reepects auto= 
matic and autonomic. ‘There is no other field of the auto- 
nomic life in which that can be done. No one can de- 
Uberately and voluntarily modify the circulation of his 
‘blood. Although itis occasionally maintained that this can 
tbe done (I shall consider the matter by and by), the con- 
tention ia erroneous. Nor can any one directly originate 
peristaltic waves in his intestines. At most, he can check 
them or further them, But you can intentionally arrest 
of otherwise modify your respiratory movements whenever 
you please, As to whether you do 90 to good purpose or to 
‘bed—that is another story. 

Apart from the direct outcome of a technical control of 
the breathing (see above), an immersion in this process, our 
power of achieving a more or leas arbitrary interference with 
it, gives us what I may call « philosophical insight into our 
own bodies, teaching us what freedom is, We learn 
thereby to understand haw fallacious is the concept of free 
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dom an a purely individualistic, unrelated, ego-centric and 
arbitrary caprice, as a foolish and exclusively private “I 
will this or that.” What we effect with a " freedom” of 
that sort is shown you by the example of the forced respira- 
tory exercises alluded to in an earlier part of this lecture. 
Rimer's respiratory graphs disclose the titanic character of 
an exaggersted manifestation of “ willpower, of & con- 
vvalaive and fanatical observance of “ duty”, of an excessive 
individualism. ‘This pseudo-freedom of an uprooted 2od 
anzmic ego is far from being what we mean when, in 
current speech, we say that the sense of freedom is located 
inthe thorax. (The freeman breathes vigorovaly and easily 
both in and out. He is free who “ throws a chest ” vigor- 
ously, The slave, the serf, breathes inadequately, as if his 
chest were constricted. Emancipated woman discards her 
comet.) Let me quote Carus once more, "When we 
speak of ‘freedom ’, we must think of something else than 
sheer caprice, than a simple ‘do as you like’. We think 
of nothing other than enfranchisement from the inappro- 
priate, of the gratification of our will along the lines of what 
in fundamentally important." Freedom in general is only 
possible in the sense wherein we are free to breathe or not 
to breathe—as a free interarticulation with organic neces- 
sity, as contrasted with dull coropliance on the one band of 
with foolish caprice on the other. The attempt to put a 
‘spoke in the wheel of this organic apparatus (an attempe 
which was the pride of our recent forefathers, but which 
‘we now recognise to be a frequent cause of neurosis), is not 
freedom or energy or character, but folly. On the other 
hand, to remain mute and unconscious while the wheel, the 
Juggernaut car, of the organic apparanus rolls over us, is to 
remain primitive, to remain on the animal evel. A study 
n 
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of our powers of bresth-control teaches us genuine and 
fruitful freedom ; tbe conjuncture of the upper and the 
ower, of the ego and the id, of will and law. You remember 
what Goethe wrote : “ God playa the organ, and the devil 
‘blows the bellows.” God, the spiritual principle, the Holy 
Ghost, plays the organ ; but unless the devil be there to 
blow the bellows, not even God himself can produce a note. 
If, om the other hand, in the absence of God fingering the 
keys, the devil (the unconscious-earthly, che clod and the 
animal) continues to blow the bellows, nothing significant 
results, From this image we Jearn thet only through a 
‘union of oppocites—of polar contrasts, that being a problem 
with which we shall be much occupied in the paycho- 
‘analytical part of our course—only through a union of the 
‘go and the id, of mind and body, of will nod must, can true 
freedom arise. 

‘Breathing exercises, therefore, will each you much more 
than theory can teach about man’s true freedom. He who 
hhas learned freedom in this sense bas liberated the bird 
within him, the bird which, like an eagle, soare in true 
‘Kingship above all that is lowly—as divine serenity, and not 
as titanic defiance, 

Having devoted 40 much time to « consideration of 
healthy and suitable breathing ; having discussed ita meta- 
phorical relations with ebb and flow, systole and diastole, 
night and day, negative and positive—et us turn to con- 
idee once again what happens when this polar rhythm is 
disturbed, We will contemplate a very striking and by no 
‘means rare though frequently overlooked clinical picture, 
‘thst of phrenocardia, as Herz terms it,* and which Hatting- 

1M Hers, Die uevede peychogeoe Parenocardi, Vieons and Leip- 
ie. 1909 
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‘berg hae mote recently pictured ss the “ respiratory corset ”. 
"Thin diaphragmatic-cardisc-neurosis is characterised by 
‘three main symptoms: first, pain in the feft side of the 
thorax below the cardiac apex, a pain due to a morbid 
contraction of the diaphragm ; next, excess of dispbrag- 
matic tone, the diaphragm being depressed to an abnor- 
mally low level by a sort of cramp ; and, thirdly, palpitation, 
vthich arises secondarily, through difficulties imposed upon, 
the working of the heart by the two primary troubles. 
Such an attack of diaphragmatic neurosis presents an alarm- 
ing picture, ‘There ia a convulsive fixation of the midriff in 
the attitude of full inspiration ; the patient cannot get any 
more ait into his lungs ; his heart beats furiously ; be is 
overcome by intense anxiety. (Often enough, the attack ix 
mistaken for one of bronchial esthroa, or for a manifestation 
‘of grave cardiac trouble.) Apart from the local apasia of 
the respiatory muscles, there is a general condition of 
‘extreme tension, Relaxation occurs from time to time 
with a profound sigh, then the spasm recommences. 
Thave used the masculine pronoun “ be ", to generalise ; 
but Hers pointed out, and Romberg ogrees, that thie 
‘neurosis is touch commoner in wornen than in meo. Most 
of the sufferers are sexually ungratiGed women. Let me 
remind you, in this connesion, of what T ssid regarding 
etumescence in the sexual orgasm, that the crescendo of 
‘excitement must be follawed by a decrescendo, a relaxa~ 
tion, a declining curve. In the respirstory realm we see in 
plrenocardia the result of a chronic crescendo not followed 
by adequate detumescence. It is not surptising, therefore, 
‘that in the clinical history of persona suffering from phrepo- 
cardia we often find thet coitus interruptus has been 
Practised for a long time, with the result that one of the 
BR 
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partners—uoually, of course, che womuen—has been sexually 
cacited, but scldom or inadequately gratified. 

Paychologically, 18 well as physically, the crescendo of 
the act of sexual union denotes extreme tension, the utmost 
activity. It is an absolutely non-rational, an extremely 
mysterious and uncanny moment in a life-process that in 
other respects follows an almost invariable round, when two 
distinct individuals, in an expiratory interfusion form a 
“we”, Nature has veiled this magical happening in the 
obscurity of unconsciousness, in the dreamland of impulse. 
‘An immersion in night, a sinking into the depths (and not 
into pleasure alone), in part of the enigmm of erotic life, 
To hinder this of to shun it—as is done by coitus inter- 
ruptus, which demands from the male partner a disturbing 
Dpemistence of full awareness, and which the female partner 
‘usually finds an abrupt hindrance to the development of the 
corgast—is ucterly unnatural and brings vengeance in its 
‘train, So does any interfereoce with the natural onset of 
detumescence owing to anxiety, diinclination, moral in- 
hibitions, or what not, in either partner. ‘The fundamental 
requisite is thar the great ascent should be followed by « 
‘pring into the depths, a spring which can only be successful 
when itis achieved without taking thought, for otherwise tbe 
tensions remain unrelated ; cramp conditions and anxiety 
are the consequence. 

‘Nor is it only in the sexual spbere that the shunning of 
the tapte into the unconscious is destructive, for in this 
teepect what happens in the sexual life is but symbotical 
cof what happens elsewhere. ‘The sexual is but x crucial 
instance. As Goethe wrote, “ man cannot long persist in 
consciousness ar in 2 conscious condition ; he must ever and, 
gain flee into the unconscious, where bis roots lie". The 
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taatement is generally applicable. To modern man, how- 
ever, to man of our times and dwelling in our latitudes, to 
rman who has to 2 large extent forgotten ew to ‘ove himself 
‘and to forget himself in festivals and carnivals, in cults, and 
even in the arta, this outflow of the senses in the sexual Life 
provides almost the only remaining possiblity of x lexp into 
the unconscious, of a transition from the realm of the ego to 
the realm of the “ we", Almost the last possibilty of that 
becoming unconscious of which another poet remarked : 
“Only since I gave myself unrestrainedly have I poaseased 
saytelf wholly.” 

‘Whereas this failure to relax, this loss of ability to merge 
oneself in the unconscious is, when vengeance is taken by the 
onset of phrenocardia, almost always sexually determined, 
{in the case of a much commoner respiratory trouble which 
is paychogenically caused or in part psychogenically caused 
—ruammely bronchial asthma—the factors are far more multi- 
fariows.* 

‘There is no longer any room for doubt as to the impor 
tant part played by the peyche in the origination, the course, 
and the cure of this trouble. Besides this fact, we find 
again and again that paroxysms of asthma in which the 
aychopathological factor is as plain as a pikestaff have beeo 
‘treated for years and years by drugs, and treated fruiesaly. 

‘it may be taken as a matter of course that a bodily pre~ 
disposition is requisite for the onset of bronchial axthma, 
Such predisposition is invariable in the case of organ 
neuroses. As regards asthma, Strubing, who has recorded 
some interesting experiments, insists upon the importance 
of predisposition, He made his subjects deliberately 

See A. Kroufeld, Die perctophyanctes Beschungen bel den 
Onpeancurocen, *fabcekurve sur demihen Forthldung’, Mey, 192% 
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attennpt to imitate the morbid breathing of the asthmatic. 
‘Some of them could never fearn ta da s0, whereas others, 
after a few tri, were able to produce the typical whistling 
sounds in the lungs. Many, indeed, imitated so auccese- 
fully that afterwards it was dificult 10 rid them of the 
tendency to asthmatic paroxyems which had dus been 
artificially induced. What wes purposively effected in these 
casca can, of course, arise involuntarily when an individual 
predisposed to renpiratary disorders, begins, #8 an outcome 
of  jangled mental life, to breathe in an“ anthmoid ” 
fashion, 

Since attention was first directed to the fact, there has 
been secumulating in medical Tiverature a large nuraber of 
clinical histories of asthma originating peychogenically and 
cured paychotherapeutically. We have expecially to thank 
Kolmstarm, Laudeobeimer, Wittkower, and Romer for 
this. Be it understood I am not talking of a harmless 
dyspnea, but of ‘genuine asthma, with all the clinical 
characteriatics of that disease, such as typical whistling 
sounds in the lungs, cotinophilia, and crystals. It was 
Freud who directed our attention to the importance of 
‘sexual factors in the causation of asthma, and there can be 
‘no doubt that such factors are very frequently predominant. 
Stekel records a case in which the patient had suffered from 
anthma for twelve years. The parorymns had begun six 
‘years after mazriage and two years after the beginning of 
‘evitua interruptus. The asthma then disappeared for eight 
months, when the wife, after all, became pregnant, and 
during pregnancy intercourse was effected in normal fashion. 
Hlere is another instance. A woman always suffered from 
asthma when her husband was sway from ber. When left 
alone in this wey, ebe had erotic dreams in which she was 
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‘unfaithful to her husband ; and the arthmatic paroxysams 
alvays began immediately after the climax of such an 
intimate imaginary scene, Still, there are plenty of casce 
of aathma in which non-serual factors have initiated the 
paroryems. For example, man expelled from Upper 
Sileala, where for years he had suffered from asthrns, was 
free from the discase ia Offenbach, because of the more 
favourable climate, 90 he believed. But one day, when 
‘summoned back by letter to his old home, be prompthy— 
‘though still in Offeabsch—had a parorysm of asthma, Hix 
case was recorded by Moor. Another patient of the same 
doctor, whose case had it been lesa carefully observed might 
hhave been treasure-trove for the adberents of the climatic 
theory or for the allergenists, was that of a young miller 
‘who was continually sufering from attacks of asthma 
brought on by the floury dust in his father’s rill. But his 
father wns a violent-tempered man, who stormed and raged 
at him, In another mill, where he subsequently worked, 
hhe bad no trouble from asthma. Then there was Lauden- 
hheimer's patient, a dealer in fure who, until cured by psycho 
therapy and nothing else, had only been able to enter his 
fur-tore when protected by a gas-mask. 

‘Now I should ike to add the story of one of my own 
cases. He was a civil servant who had suffered from asthma 
for thirteen years. His previous history was as follows, He 
had always led an irregular, vagrant fe, and in 1913-1914 
had fulfilled his ambition to become an actor, being one of 
4 company of strolling players. ‘Then came the war, and 
‘he was called up, Being senaitive, emotional, and imagina- 
tive, he was very ready to play the hero in his military 
uniform, On the other hand, he found drill und being 
ordered about extremely disagreeable, eo that the surge of 
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‘entusiaam with which he had rallied to the flag speedily 
subsided, In November, r9r4, he fell sick ith bronchitis, 
which proved obstinate. After a while, be was sent back 
10 the drill-ground, but soon became so ill that be had to be 
readmitted to hospital, where a gensioe asthma developed. 
‘You will find it difficult to believe, but from the winter of 
1914-1915 until the autumn of 1918 this “soldier " lived 
without pause in hospital, though not always in the same 
hogpital. Numberless therapeatic methods were tried for 
the relief of his trouble, When the revolution came, he was 
relieved from the need for soldiering, but now was under the 
harrow of economic difficulties. No chance was offered him 
‘on the boards. He had to accept » minor official appoint- 
ent, which was far from being conformable to his ideals, 
‘Then he married, thus at length becoming @ thoroughly 
“respectable” citizen. When he came under my care he 
‘was 20 weak that, even when temporarily free from asthma, 
hhe took from tweaty to twenty-five minutes to walk a 
quarter of a mile. In the course of # few consultations it 
wos made plain to him that his illness was paychogenic, 
being 2 method of defence, adopted in large measure un- 
consciously, against harsh vecessities in which he could 
not find the self-expression be craved for. His attacks of 
Bronchitis, subsequently developing into asthme, were ia 
‘deed, physically considered, the outcome of a predisposition, 
bbut peychologically regarded they were expressions of the 
lack of an “‘atmogpbere ” he had become accustomed to 
and craved for ; they were indications of his failure to relax 
his personality on the drill-ground ; and he realised why, 
under the all-prevailing stresses of the war years, be could 
‘bot edit as much to himself. Also it became plain to him 
that hia subsequent Life as a civil servant could not alter but 
B 
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could only confirm this behaviour. Self-understanding, 
reinforced by nerve-point manage and breathing exercises, 
toon put an end to the asthmatic parexysmas. The patient 
attended 2 continuation course with good results, and since 
then has remained bealthy, even in unfavourable seasons of 
the year, in tobacco-laden rooms, and 90 on. 

‘The paychogenic causes of asthma are, let me repeat, 
multifarious. Often enough we can find no trace of sexual 
factors. (Unless, of course, we regard everything a 
“sexual ", as do many of Freud's pupils, who seem obseased 
by thio idea, One such “ authority ” has tried co “ ex- 
plain ” asthma as follows. The column of air “ conceived 
by the patient to be a phallus ” moves rhythmically into and 
cout of the * vagina-shaped air-pansages " ; we have, there- 
fore, to do with a coitus equivalent or a masnurbation 
equivalent 1) Here you have an example of “ peycho- 
loginmn ” of the worst kind, of third-rate peychobiology, nuch 
2 rightly arouses distaste, scorn, and hatred, Apart from 
the question of being obsessed by sexual interpretation, 
hhow absurd is the assertion that an asthmatic breatbes in 
and out rhythmically. ‘That is precisely what be is unsble 
to do. Still, such follies must 06 more turn us aside from 
prychological outlooks upon respiretory disorders than they 
‘turn us aside from important discoveries in the physiological 
domain, such discoveries as allergy or anaphylaxis. An the 
reports of Hansen, Wietkower and others have shown, an 
individual allergic hypersensibilty is only one of the deter- 
ining factors of such troubles, We have plenty of abser- 
vations to show that one asthma patient can only be relieved. 

2 Heyer and igler, Méglchheites und Greases des Pyshotherpia 
bet Organaeuroen, * Deunche Zemede® fir Nerenbeilaade "1927, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 133 ead fa 
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by desensitisation, and that another, who hap the same 
specific hypersensibitry, can be cored peychotherapeutic- 
ally. We etill lack definite evidence 22 to whether allergic 
hhypersensibility can be effectively modified by paycho- 
eberapy, though as a matter of principle I do not doubt that 
it can. 

‘To sum up, breathing is the third * vital cycle *, in the 
aphere in which, rising above the slumbrous world of the 
earthly, above the dull domain of the animal, we already 
begin to scent the freer atmosphere of the unburdened, 
quasi-spiritual mind, In this realm, therefore, biological 
‘being becomes transformed into » moral problem of the 
individual life, 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE MENTAL VITAL CYCLE 


INFLUENCE OF MIND UPON BODY. 
TREATMENT BY SUGGESTION 
‘OU will expect me to devote the present lecture to the 
fourth vital cycle, the psycho-physical cycle, If I 
were perfectly logical and consistent, I sbould follow up my 
account of the earthly nutritive, the animal impulsive, and 
the pneumatic life wich an account of those peculiarly 
‘mental or spiritual elements in man which, on the physica! 
fide, are atwocinted with the higher differentiation of the 
central nervous system. This highest phenomenal form 
‘and phenomenal world of life, appearing exclusively in man, 
agvociates to the three elements we have already considered 
(carth, water, and air) the fourth element, fire, which hus ever 
been the aymbot of the Holy Spirit or the Holy Ghost. 
Tf, nevertheless, I content myself for the moment with 
this brief reference to the matter, you will be good enough 
to excuse me. Let me frankly admit that in part 1 am 
reduced to silence by a lack of sufBicieot experience, by a 
lock of maturity of view. But, apart from toy own short 
comings, I regerd it as a general truth that at present all we 
are enabled to say about this domain can be nothing more 
than intimations and foreshadowings, In previous Jectures 
we have come to realise that primitives still “ think in their 
bellies; that in those who are somewhat more advanced 
‘there develop life and experience appropriate to the 
om. &r . 
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"blood"; and that later still, on 2 third and yet higher 
plane, there constitutes itself as reality a pneumatic world, 
‘2 world of mental happenings, much more tenuous, much 
freer, far more conscious than the impulsive world of the 
tblood (of the affects) and the comparatively inert self- 
preservative world of the intestines. We Europeans are 
‘now in the act of realising this “ third realm", that of the 
pneumatic man. 

T have deliberately uttered the political catchword of 
the “ third realm”, ‘The more you accustom yourselves 
to think peychologically, the more firmly convinced will you 
become that statesmen, politicians, and even the masters of 
the art of advertising, are intuitively inclined to make use of 
uch outcropa from the unconscious, such magic formulas 
heavily charged with symbolisxn, which exert so powerful 
aan attraction upon the masses—no matter that they are 
‘often very imperfectly uoderstood. Deep calls to deep; 
the unconscious influences the unconscious. The symbol is 
far more convincing than the shrewdest of deductions and 
logical deconatrations. 

‘Whereas, then, in may view, we are already beginning to 
achieve the conquest of the “ third realm", of the pneuma 
(ta put the matter in paychological terms), are already begin 
ning to purge our minds of an undue contamination with 
impulsive affects ; and whereas, to express the matter bio- 
logically rather than peychologically, we are acquiring a 
new sort of fife more highly centred than the life of the belly 
and the fife of the heart—the man of the “fourth realm", 
‘the man of the pentecottal miracle, has not yet been born, 
ut uny rate in our nation, If the power of the Holy Ghost 
exists in us at all, it is only in dreamlike anticipationa of a 
remote future, ia rare persons, and in eparse moments of 
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spiritual exaltation. Not yet has he arisen, the thoroughly 
awakened, the ilurninate. 

‘You will understand, then, why it is that the present 
theme, which originated in a discussion of what are known 
as the organ neuroses and then led us on into an attempt to 
‘understand the essential nature of the vital cycles, must be 
‘broken off short at this point. As to whither the discussion, 
if contiqued, might lead, that is for each one of you to 
meditate for himself. 

Let us turn to another problem, which will oetainly have 
occurred to you in the course of the foregoing exposition, 
‘Wheo I was referring to the influence that might be exerted 
by the paycbe upon the movements of the iotestines, the 
circulation of the blood, the endocrine glands, the sym- 
‘pathetic nerves, the breathing, etc, the question was already 
implicit, how such an influence of mind upon body was 
conceivable and practicable. The question is of peculiar 
importance because, as concerns mental influences affecting 
the organs, we so readily get upon the wrong track, In- 
voluntarily we are largely dominated by an outwor con- 
ception, by the answer of 1870-1900; and we appeal to che 
“will”, ‘The ‘answer of 1870-1900 " i, unfortunately, 
«sill in great meaure, the answer of 1932. How often do 
‘we find in hospital, when 2 neuratic complains of his troubles 
and their treatment is being discussed, that the chief tells his 
hhouse-physician and the students (as the last word of wis 
dom) how an appeal must be made t0 the patient's will, 
‘The sick man or woman lacks will-power, is not energetic 
enough. 1 think every one of you will again and again have 
been told that “will” is all which is requisite to initiate 
mental ection, to overcome mental inbibitions, to bring 
about 4 mote satisfactory mental attitude. 
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[Bue in that same period 1870-2900, Hughlings Jackson, 
the famous neurologist, was feeling hia way towards a mare 
moder outlook when he used to tell his students concerning 
“hysterical ” patient," What is wrong here, Gentlemen, is 
either * cannot’ nor ‘ will not’, but ‘can't wil ’."] 

‘As regards the “ successes” of this systematised and 
lunsystematised appeal to the will as a therapeutic method 
(Gt is usually the outcome of a strange admixture of schi 
philosophy and medical impotence), the less said the better. 
How could valuable results be expected slong these Lines ? 
Just think for a moment! Can this famous “ will” 
modify the beating of the heart? No, Can the will 
mobilise an inert intestine or check the undue movements 
of the bowel when it is over-excited ? No, Can the will 
produce either the bodily or the mental manifestations of 
erotic excitement ? Certainly not. As L. Klages has shown 
90 clearly during recent years, the will has no creative force 
whatever ; it cannot awaken life where there is none. 
‘Where movement already exists, it can favour it. When, 
fot example, a peristaltic wave is running along the intestine, 
the will can reinforce it. But the will cannot initiate such 
4 peristaltic wave, for if it could, constipation would be 
unknown, To use # modern image, derived from the 
internal-combustion motor, the will can “step on the gas " 
when the engine is running, but it cannot usurp the func- 
tion of an electric starter. Very important ia it, however, 
that the will can brake, can say no, can hinder or suppress. 
Klages, therefore, compares the function of the will with that 
of the rudder of a sailing ship, which only works (with 
braking effect) when the wind Gills the sails. You cannot 
propel « boat simply by the use of the rudder; but without 
a rudder, the man in the bost would be at the mercy of the 
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wind, Another image I am fond of using is that of rider 
and home. ‘The horse is the élan vital, the vital impetus, 
‘Unless you have a horse, you cannot ride. But the man in 
the saddle must control the horse with bridle and spur. 
Every one with a" good seat” knows that the fundamental 
requisite thereof is that the rider should understand hia 
‘mount, and that things go ill with both horse and rider ifthe 
rider lacks empathy and merely plays the brute towards the 
beute-beast on whose back he sits. That is why there is an 
“art of riding " just an there ig an “art of life", Both are 
fine arte; both are difficult ert ; in both caves, will and 
knowledge must be reconciled and fruitfully combined with 
force, 

‘That must never be forgotten. Even though the will 
can deliberately intensify itself (s fact which, io my opinion, 
Klages tends to overlook), it can never be creative, 

But if this be so, you will inquire, how ean the conscious 
influence the unconscious, how can the conscious modify 
happenings in the organs, if not by an act of will? Let me 
illustrate che “how” by an example, A few years ago 
man was raking the round of the hospital, declaring hin 
self able “ by an act of will to modify the action of hia 
heart, his blood-pressure, the movements of his diaphragm 
and of his intestines. He himself probably believed that all 
this was done by “ will-power’” ; and, as I saw, many who 
watched him at work believed the same thing. Peycho- 
logical investigation disclosed, however, that these very 
‘remarkable changes in his physiological life were not brought 
‘about by an act of will. True, he could increase hie pulee 
frequency from the normal to 160 or more. He did eo by 
imagining himself to be standing on the quayside in Ham- 
‘burg about to fall into the water, where, being unsble ¢o 
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awim, he would drown. This wis 2 manifest autorugges- 
tion of an aniety-tinged idee. 1 have ulready told you that 
anxiety can inerease the frequency of the pulse and bring 
about a rise in blood-pressure. By frequently playing thin 
trick upon himself, the man had become able to dispense 
‘with the mental representation of the whole buoiness. A 
‘mere catchword rising into his mind could start the familias 
process. [A conditioned reflex] The physiological re- 
action followed s0 promptly upon the catchword that he 
honestly believed himself to be influencing his heart-beats 
by his “will”, 

‘This instance sbows us plainly enough how we can act 
‘upon what is going on in the depths of the mind-body : rot 
bby the will, not by logical thought, bot by affect-tinged 
ideas. Let roe remind you of an earlier part of these lee- 
tures, when we were discussing the psychology of the organ 
ceycles or apheres. If we wish to influence the “depths 
we must * converse ” with the vegetable-animal within us, 
oust make our wishes comprehensible toi, just a8 we should 
“converse with animals, with primitives, or with little 
children, We must discover the mental equivalent, the 
psychical method of expression, of each organic domain. 
‘Abstractions are accordant with the higher centres of the 
brain, with the cerebrum ; icnaginative ideas, metaphoro, 
correspond to the lower, the unconscious, the “* magical ” 
domain. 

Jung tells us that on one occasion he had vainly tried to 
induce # pegro to carry a letter for him to some one, He 











ppery rita: ” Whatever in paycholopica terminal ia wad of 
the" perioa cast anytime be tranaeted ints the phyiclogialtermino- 
logy which spplia to the“ orpmima*; and convenely."-—" Archiv sur 
Payehinris", Vol LXXIV, Flos 2-4, gas. 
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gave the order repeatedly, but the man did not move, 
‘Then the headman came to hin rescue, took the letter, ran 
‘with it for a few yards in the desired direction, uttered 
encouraging cries and made sppropriate gesticulations, 
exemplifying ” the desiderated process. ‘Then the mes- 
senger understood, He seized the letter, and made off with 
it at top apeed. ‘The conceptual order had been incora- 
prehensible to him; but the dumb-crambo “ business" 
touched the spot, appealed to the belly-brain of this primi- 
tive, effectively mobilised him. 

In the “‘intecference of two phenomenal serice, the 
thymogenic and the physiogenic ” (Wexberg), the world of 
Images is attuned to the blind organic happenings, and the 
latter is attuned to the former. ‘These spheres appear 
prychologically 2s images, and in the image they work 
hysiologically. Many may regard this statement a9 
* mystical", a8 “ Orphic”. Still, it is not our fault if the 
‘offcial paychology of the tur of the century contemplated 
life a8 other than it is, and, closing its eyes to certaio im- 
portant domains, tried to dartn them by speaking of them 
ms “ mystical”! ‘That peychology created a wave of 
pseudo-mysticien by withdrawing extensive regions of life 
from reasonable consideration. ‘Thus were produced the 
turbid waters in which to-day the occultsts and obscur- 
antiata, the spiritualists and the anthroposophists, love to 
fab. If, to-day, our critics would fain tar us with the brush 
of “mysticism ", we answer that the world of imagery 
(even of extremely irrational imagery), of symbolism, of 
fantaty, is 00 less ceal than the world of recognised" 
realities, such a8 concrete objects or classification thereof. 
“Moreover, when we do this, we are in good company. A 
method evolved by one of the moet ancient civilisations, a 
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carefully elaborated and most successful method, that known 
‘a9 mantra-yoga, widely diffused in India and beyond the 
borders of Hindustan, is one which makes a deliberate use 
of the power of imagery in mental life? Yoga (union, 
‘yoking, coupling) works upon the depths of a man by setting 
‘him to meditate before an image or a picture. Not with an 
eye to the mathetic effect of the representation, as is cus- 
tomary among us Europeans. Nor are any explanations 
given, The point is that every effective image or picture 
haa a magical power; that it charms, allures, and binds. 
Tt has the power of which so much use is made in Catholic 
churches, where bright pictures hang on the walls, or where 
the windows are of stained glass ; the power to wield which 
the priest does not simply speak, but intones ; that power 
which he exerts no matter whether he uses Latin or some 
completely incomprehensible” tongue. The puritanic- 
ally jejune inteligence knows nothing of thix power, which 
can be grasped only by the “ midriff”, for it plays its part 
in profounder spheres than thet of the incelleet or of arid 
morality. The image bas its due effect upon him who 
meditates on it and contemplates it. By it he is made 
pravid. 

Let us return to our narrower theme. You will now 
recognise clearly how preposterous, how absurd, is the 
attempt to cure by an appeal to the “will”. You have 
before you, one who, for paychological reasons, is possessed 
bby an image ; he figures to himself that he is paralysed, that 
‘be cannot write, of that he cannot apeak ; or one of another 
organ, spart from those already named, is “ affected” by 

* See Hier, Pychoanalye und Yoga, Kongren far Papchotherpie 
sap, Der Yoga tla Heveeg, Seema, «pps. 

“Gee Zimmer, Kunetiorm und Yoga, Berlin, 1926. 
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ideas (images) which are usually unconscious. You cannot 
sake an inroad into these depths by reasoa, by ianuing your 
orders. Only 4 counter-image can exorcise an image, 

ne of may patients was a boy of four, who again and 
again waked bis mother at ight by shrieking loudly, 
‘When she came to him, he declared that it ” was crawling 
about on the floor and growling. The motber could not 
spel her son's anxiety by reasonable arguments. At 
length, however, the youngeter discovered a cure himself, 
‘When ‘it comes agaio, I shall kick about with ray Iegs ; 
then "it will think Fam a Kon and will run away.” ‘The 
appropriate counter-image had been created, and the 
anxiety was dispelled. 

Reason can understand fantasy, can throw light upon it, 
tout can never lay the spectres that fantasy creates. For 
fantasy, imagination, knows more than reason knows about 
the enigmas of the world, knows sooner, knows more 
intimately. Think of Haeckel’s grotesque endeavours to 
reason mankind out of myths and aymbols by the methods 
‘of natural acience. Essentially, in my opinion, Haeckel was 
of an artistic temperament, but was led astray by the 
rationalism of his epoch. That was why he attempted to 
dispel once for all the miracle-working image of the virgin 
birth, an image which has been powerfully operative for 
thousands of years in the mysterious depths of the hurnan 
mind, by demonstrating the concrete impossibility of 
parthenogenesis in human beings. His rationalist scolding 
‘wan of little avail, and was soon forgotten. But the image 
of the virgin birth remains, continues to work, deep calling 
to deep. 

‘When we come to the analytical part of this course of 
lecturea, we shall dwell upon the fundamental importance 
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cof imagery, imagination, and symboliam. For the moment, 
however, to keep within the limite imposed by our present 
theme, that of the body-mind unity or yoke, it will sufice 
‘to make a few practical applications. Moreover, from this 
standpoiot we shall readily understand the simplest and moet 
widely diffused of psychotherapentic methods—suggestion 
in ite variove forms. 

T will take a practical instance. You have a patient 
suffering from constipation, and wish to treat him by 
suggestion, He hae already been bypnotised, and lea 
before you in a trance, fully accessible to your suggestions, 
Now, you would make a great mistake if you were to say 
to him he need only take pains, and then his digestive system. 
will work afl right, Nor would you do rouch better by 
imply declaring : "* You will have satisfactory motions.” 
Such a phrase is not enough to arouse the requisite image 
in his mind. What you onust tell him is something like 
this: “To-morrow morning at seven" (or at whatever 
hour is most practical, in view of your patient's daily habits) 
"you will suddenly feel an uneasiness in your belly, 
peculiar movements, making you aware that something 
stia there, You will instantly realise that you must go to 
tbe toilet, But you won't have time to stop and think about 
it much. You will be in urgent need, will have to hurry 
along," and so on, and so on. You may try to paint what 
will happen even more vividly. The livelier the play of 
your own imagination, the more sympathetically you enter 
into the desired workings in your patient's abdomen, the 
better will be the result. The image will have blood in it; 
‘or, to put the matter paycbologically, it will have executive 
tension. 

‘That is the way you must always get to work with aug- 
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gstion ; plastically, not “ penny plain” but “ torapence 
coloured”, with fanfare. Every good suggester ia 2 
dramatiser, makes his hearers “ see pictures”, One who 
lacks this faculty, had better leave suggestion 10 others. 
In the days when I myself still practised suggestion, T had. 
an extremely instructive experience with an sctress. My 
moat vivid imagery left her unmoved—uotil it occurred to 
ime that her profession had accustomed her to Jouder and 
‘more “‘stagey” tones. I acted accordingly, " acted” in 
‘both oenses of the term, " played to the gallery ”, poved and 
atrutted—with excellent results. 

But it isnot by words alone that you will produce affect- 
tinged ideas in your subject. No less important is the 
general environment in which you work ; 0 less important 
‘re your gestures, your unexpressed being, the whole 
‘atmosphere. I is to these things that the unconscious and 
the subconscious are so sensitive. Thus the Buddhists 
Ihave certain doctrines which are never conveyed by words, 
‘but only by gestures ; and it is these latter which reveal the 
profoundest mysteries. ‘The various religious cults have 
recourse to music, to scents, to colours, in order to stop the 
ears and blind the eyes of the intellect, to blunt its critical 
faculty. That is what the rationalists complain of, foolishly 
saying that thereby the “victims” of these cults are 
“ stupeBed ". Agreed that there are many things which 
oust be contemplated in a vivid iluminstion, when one i 
spore than usually wide awake, when one is fully conscious 
and extremely critical. I am thinking of mathematical 
problems, abstract logic, dealings on the stock exchange, 
or chesa-playing. But there are other mental worlds in 
which a different atmosphere must be breathed, and which 
soust be approached in a different spirit. The characteristic 
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of such workds ia chiaroscuro. They are more plainly 
visible in a half-light than when the aun is shining brightly 
or in the glare of an arc-lamp. You will only be able to see 
into these dark abysses of the mind when you have caught 
the intellect (and also the will) off guard. Such is the chief 
‘tim of judicious practicioners of che art of influencing the 
non-rational in man, You will not have forgotten what 1 
told you about treatment by breathing exercises. Another 
good example of what I mean is a farniliar anecdote ascribed 
ta Charcot. Two doctors enter a patient's bedroom. One 
of therm greets him formally and enters into a ressonable 
conversation ; the other stands a litee aloof, and, while his 
colleague is talking, continues in low tones to utter sugges- 
tions, ‘This is # concerted action, While one diverta the 
attention of the intellectual, the conscious phere, the other, 
bby a backdoor, is making his way into the unconscious, into 
the reaim of the "spinal cord ”. 

‘This same trick accounted for Dubois’ success with what 
fhe termed “ persuasion” ; which was, in his hands, 2 
peculiarly effective method because he himself believed that 
he never made any muggestion! His theory was that he 
influenced hin patients solely by the “ appeal to reason”. 
He was absolutely unaware that beneath the threshold of 
this convention between him and his patients, there was a 
door which that very convention had opened into the cellar- 
age, 2 door through which his unwitting suggestions made 
their way. Suggestion was, in fact, the main cause of his 
uccess.t 

Tt is not my purpose to give you any details regarding 
other suggestive procedures, any more than I have given you 
them regarding Dubois” “ method of persuasion". Those 

* Dubois, Die Prychooeurmes, Berns, 1905. 
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who are interested, can study them in the writings of 
pecialints.' Aa regards hypoonis it will be enough to say 
that bere, likewise, the idea ia the only effective element : 
the idea of relief from tension, of one hundred per cent. 
passivity, of a growing sense of fatigue and heaviness, and 
ultimately the idea of slumber. When hypnosis has been 
induced, it is once more the ideas you instil which are 
effective, whether for experimental purposes or in order to 
bring about a cure. Hypnosis is suggestion in the super- 
Intive degree. 

Having thus realised the indubitable reality and efficacy 
cof working through the imagination, we might be inclined 
10 auppose that the suggestive method, depending as it docs 
‘exclusively upan an appeal to the imagination, must be the 
‘only and all-sufficient method for the cure of mental dis- 
turbances. But this is not the case. There ate, to-day, 
1 number of difficulties in the way of treatment by sugges- 
tion. A few only of these oced be mentioned. You will 
find it ns easy as ABC to get to work pychologically upon 
fan uncultured, uneducated man or woman. Like a child, 
much 4 person has his mind open to plastic imagery, to 
trymbols, to the emblem. Like one who is pious to the care, 
hie is still convinced by legends and febles. In like mannec 
wwe find that the speech of the “uncultured ” is full of 
vigorous imagery. Hard though it be for language to rid 


2K. Rimbaum, Die peychologiachen Hellmethoden, Leipeig, 1937— 
Dersheim, Die Suggestion und ihce Hellwiskung, Leipsig and Vienna, 
1BB4.—Augure Fore, Der Hypactiane, Seungart, 1908 —Haudoui, 
Suggestion and Avicaugzeetion, Londen, 1520.—Hinchiaff, Hypectamas 
‘und Suggenionschecapi, Leipaig, rgst—Lowenfeld, Hypactismus, 
Berlin, 1g22.—Schilder and Kaudees, Wesen dec Hypacee, Viennt and 
Beelin, 1926 —Seraum, Wesen und Vargung der Soggetina, Beto, 1925, 
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ftxelf of metaphor, in how desperstely unimaginative an 
atmosphere do those who are called “cultured”, the 
“ highbrows “, live and move and have their being ! “How 
tunimoginative, how insignificant, how anemic, are the 
ums of phrase we are continually encountering in newe- 
Papers, in the theatre, in books ! When religious ritual and 
ziagic perisbed from out our world, art ikewise paled. It 
degenerated into satheticiem, sensationalism, emateuriah- 
‘eso, and a mere search for light entectainment. Where can 
you now find persons held in thrall by verse and song, by an 
‘enigmatic dithyrarab, by an obscure rune? Such magical 
bblood-letting is no longer possible, How, then, can we 
expect to work upon disillusioned people by the charms of 
imagery? 

Te is not only that the contemporary man of culture hae 
involuntary defences against the influences that would appeal 
to hin unconscious. He deliberately disdains the notion of 
being, as ke would say, “talked over". If we would be 
hhoneat with ourselves, we must admit that such, nowadays, 
in our immediate reaction to all that may seem to savour of 
the occult. We are most unwilling to be “influenced”, 
‘We want to do or to leave undone what we ourselves think 
or feel to be desirable, end not to have our course of action 
‘modified by any one’s whisperings. We will decide, 
eliberstely, reflectively. No one shall suggest anything to 
95 no poem and no song. We refuse to acknowledge, for 
the most part, even thet within ourselves are unconscious 
forces which are the mainsprings of our actions ; we declare 
that we do this or abstain from doing that, not because the 
“id” decided the matter, but becsuse the “ ego” chose 
afer due consideration. 

‘This attitude of the modern man towards his non-ego 
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uaa its good side ao well anita bad. Regarded on the good 
side, it ia the expreasion of an attermpt to maintain the ego 
against the numberless uasonscious influences which make 
the child and the primitive a prey to the impulsea of the 
hherd. hia atticude (to link on to what I said earlier) is a 
sign of the struggle for freedorn a8 against the earthly and. 
the animal ; it is the struggle for the conquest of one's own, 
breath, for the expression of one’s own free spirit, But no 
lesa certainly has this evolution a revolutionary counterpart 
in the form of onesidednest and exaggeration. However 
these things may be, the contemporary situation ia one 
which makes effective treatment by suggestion extremely 
difficult and often impossible. That war wby prycho- 
analysin became essential, 

Tr would, I think, be superfiaous to strate by examples 
how tenaciously and adroitly modern mao endeavours to 
persuade both others and himself thet he steers the ship of 
his life with the ald of reason alone; how, to use the 
technical term, he “ rationalises " whatever he does under 
stress of heterocuggestion or upon the promptings of his 
impulses. He behaves like 2 hypoctised eubject to whom 
the operstor has suggested that upon awakening from the 
hhypnotic trance he shall move his chair to some other part 
‘of the room. If, when he acts on this suggestion, you ask 
him why he has moved the chair, he will never say: “* Be- 
‘cause you commanded me to do so.” He does not himself 
‘know, in the conscious, why he did it; he was impelled to 
do it by unknown reasons. But he will always give you a 
“reasonable ” ground ; be will “ rationalise ” his action ; 
hhe will aay that che chair was in somebody's way, or that it 
Jooked better in the new place than in the old one, or what 
not. 
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In precisely the sume manner does the individual cefuse 
‘to admit (unleas—to anticipate—he has been taught better 
in the course of prychoanalysia, has been taught slowly and 
with diffcalty and in despite of strenuous resistance) that in 
‘his unconscious, in # subrational or prerational sphere of his 
being, lie many of the “ ressoas ” for thoughts and deeds 
‘which he ascribes to rational convictions. In this rationalist 
age, which is the offspring of the individualist age, we are 
‘excordingly loath to acimit that we are to far less an extent 
‘masters in our own household than we should Like to be— 
that the "id ” wills in moot cases when the " ego” fancies 
that it does so. ‘The current assumption is that the " ego " 
must be the ruler, and that the “ id must be dependent 
and enslaved. Such being our attitude, how poor are the 
chances of suggestive healing. 

For we are always inclined to regard the suggester or 
the hypnotiser a» the man of might, and the accepter of 
suggestion (the “medium ") as the weaker, as the under- 
dog, a powerless, passive, receptive. It was characteristic 
of the age our of which we are only beginning to emerge— 
the era in which the will to power was glorified ; the era in 
which the conquistador, the flying man, the engineer were 
idealised ; the epoch of sabre-rattling, in which the drill- 
sergeant was uncrowned king—that vigorous will, the 
wielding of power, should have appeared to be the things 
most worth having. To hold any other view was shameful. 
An extremely one-sided ideal of  maniiness ” prevailed, in 
‘ttociation with conterapt for all that could be regarded oa 
femininity in the cale, while “ womunliness ” in women 
‘was sentimentalised. ‘Those who cherished such ideale and 
glorified auch an image of their time ignored the obvious fact 
‘that (since vital manifestations alwayo assume bipolar forms) 
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the will to power has impotence as its complement, and that 
the desire for superiority is balanced by 2 desire for in- 
fesiority 5 with the result that in every living buman 
creature, whether male or female, masculinity aad feminity 
are simultaneously discoverable and are equally at work. 
‘The women of yesterday did their utmost, by an exaggerated 
masculinity of deportment, to overcome and to destroy the 
feminine, the passive, the self-sacrifcing and receptive 
clement of their nature; with the result that they became 
viragos who, however outwardly successful and seemingly 
efficient, were always extremely neurotic. The men of 
yesterday played simular tricks with themselves, with the 
result that the repressed feminity of their coroposite nature 
found vent in moodiness, sentimentalism, capricce, and 
“vapours”, culminating, at the male “ change of life", 
fn that typical collapse of the overstimulated virile activi- 
tice which the American speak of a» a" nervous break- 
down". 

In great measure the man of 1932 still thinks like the 
man of the turn of the century ; he wants to be a he-onan ”, 
superior and essentially active. How can a suggestive 
‘image " be effective ia him, since thin would need recep- 
tivity, the willingness to become a passive instrument with 
strings responsive to delicate plucking ? What chance with 
such a man has the suggester, the bypnotiser ? 

I need hardly tell you thet in secret the feminine- 
pamive elements, the would-be impotent elements that 
desire to be led, have their way with us all. Every kind 
of vital force withio us finds its path towards fulfilment. 
If we do not voluntarily leave scope for them, dhey will 
find scope for themselves unbeknown, and regardless of 
our conscious will. Just aa the “heman” lives out his 
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femininity in the forr of caprices, and the over-active man 
in the forts of some pitiable collapee (manifesting 2 griev- 
‘ous inferiority}—so, in meetings, organisations, and the 
Uke, does the ege-proud man waive the right of his ego 
grotesquely by accepting the oxtchwords of his clase, his 
arty, or his newspaper, with the servility of a dependent 
‘woman ; 50, likewise, will the man who prides himself on 
bis shrewdness thrill and shudder in a spiritualistic circle ; 
0, likewise, will a hard and successful man of business 
consult 2 clairvoyant and tremble before a hocuspocus 
horaacopicus. 

Such internal difficulties are causes of failure ax far a 
suggestion is concerned, not only upon the side of the 
patient, but also upon the side of the suggester. We 
therapeutiats find it moore and more difficuk to maintain 
the simplicity of poise which is essential to the suggestive 
mastery of our fellows. The more we know of destiny in its 
shadowy workings, snd the more we knaw of psychology, 
the more reflective do we become and the more dubious 
‘of our own powers. No longer can we thump the table and 
say: “That is good, and you must do it; that is bad, 
and you must avoid it; only an idiot would do that.” 
‘What is “truth? What is “the good”? Suggestive 
therapeutics, to have a fair chance of success, must be 6 
unrestrained a» a foal, as stupid and impulsive as @ bull ; 
the suggestive practitioner must not think much either about 
bimaelf or about his subject. Like » cavalryman, be must 
sy: "Where is the eosmy? Charge!” That is why, 
when we encounter prize specimens of the suggester (there 
always have been and always will be ‘such}, we are apt 
(a find therm simple, strong, uncompliceted, ultre-vicile 
personalities, who have never been sicklied o'er with the 
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pale cart of thought. Their patients, t00, are timaple wfter 
‘another fashion, credulous, equipped wich the “ soul of a 
servant "no matter to what class they may belong. 
Especially often wil they move in circles where faith in 
collective, universally applicable values and truthe still 
prevails (the nobility, ary officers, etc}. The suggester 
meets the wishes of those who have never tried to fathom 
their own depth or to discover a meaning in life, He 
folfils the very general yearning for an openly recognised 
Taw, for a lighthouse that shall guide through an oocan of 
iffculties. In the modern age, he barks back to the fune- 
tions of the leader and the priest, God's representatives on 
earth. Unconsciously he himself, the suggester, delights 
in playing this role, rejoices in the exercise of this power, 
He ig the shaman, the medicine-man, He must have never 
«« doubt that he conforms to his " image” of what such a 
man sbould be, however litle he may really resemble it. 
Such unconsciousness and primitivencss are indispensable 
to suggestive therapeutics. Nowadays they are rare. It is 
not merely that doubes, uncertainties, and weaknesses steal 
into our hearts nowadays. Behind the widespread desire 
to avoid being led blindly by others and to avoid a blind 
turrender to our impubes, I discern something eminently 
positive oe well ; I discern that which earlier in the course of 
these lectures 1 described as the will towards one's own, 
breath, the yearning for the Holy Ghost within ourselves. 
‘The modern man refuses, as far a8 may be, to allow himself 
10 be influenced from below. Even though he knows him- 
self unfree, even though aware that it ia beyond his power 
+o dispose of himself from above as he will, tll, he wants to 
know whit determines his actions. He is much less in- 
lined than of yore to seck the Spirit, the Law, the Right 
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in external forms, which he hee come to regard as mere 
formulas, He secks them in bis own breast. 

Here, once more, we have a situation which is apt to 
render suggestion ineffcacious ; but it is a situation which 
gwve rive to and continues to further prychoanalytis, 

If T have subjected suggestive therapeutics to 20 detailed 
criticism, it has deen in order to show you bow indiapena- 
‘ble analysis has become. You will now realise, moreover, 
‘thy the numerous opponents of prychoanalysis (it i im- 
possible to bring sound knowledge home to every mind !) 
are 20 apt to extol suggestion, being themselves incapable 
of criticising it xdequately. In this connexion I have one 
more argument to aéduce, and I ahall begin it with a case- 
history. 

‘A young wornan came to consult me because abe suffered 
from severe attacks of migraine. Having been made to lic 
down upon the couch, she was plunged into a “ healing 
slumber”, and, whea in this condition of profound 
hypnosis was told that at the aecond sitting she would sleep 
10 less deeply and would then be given curative suggestions, 
Next time she turned up, however, she proved to be une 
hhypnotisable. Every one familiar with hypnotic practice 
vill know that such a phenomenon is extremely rare. If 
you have a "good subject”, one in whom profound 
hhypnonis is readily induced at the frst visit, to whom you 
suggest that the sleep will recur on the second occasion, such 
refractoriness as was here exhibited is almost incredible. 
‘What had happened ? What did the refunal of sleep depend 
‘upon—not, of course, 2 purposed refusal, but wn iovoluntary 
one? Only after this puzaling experience, did I make a 
detailed inquiry into my patient's clinica) history—baviog 
shown, by my previous neglect of the matter, that in those 
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days I was still 2 typical hypnotist! Thereupon it tran- 
aspired that may patient's attacks of migraine, which were 
associated with conutipation, lowe of appetite, and mental 
depression, were the manifestations of an intolerable sirua~ 
tion, both ss regards her environment and ber inper life, 
An illegitimate child, sometimes preached at in institutions, 
‘sometimes boarded out, but always and everywhere re- 
garded with contempt because of her origin, sbe had at 
length (as do 60 many women) married to escape from 
the unhappiness of ber previous environment. Meotally, 
physically, and above all as regerds the facts of the sexual 
life, she was completely estranged from ber husband. Her 
attitude was natural enough in one whose birth had been 
the outcome of forbidden lust; who in various private 
households had been treated as a Cinderella ; upon whom 
ft had been cepestedly instilled by holy ouns that men were 
evil-minded, and wanted of a woman only one thing which, 
if she had to give it, a Christian wornan would regard with 
abhorrence. To be brief, this woman, who was now six- 
and-twenty years of age, and who at bottom had a natural 
impulsive life ; this woman whose husband was kindly and 
‘rympathetic, and whom sbe made unhappy by her inhibi- 
tions, her frigidity, her perpetual sufferings ; this woman 
who had gradually lost her religious faith without having 
found a substitute in the way of any reasonable theory of 
life—thia woman was, it need hardly be said, rent in suoder 
bby confiiets between irreconcilable opposites. The com- 
plications of her unhappy situation found expression in the 
symptoms I have described. She came to consult me, and 
1, a poor, foolish hypnotist, wanted to take her symptoms 
away from her. But she needed them | For instance, her 
signing wan » safer! appa conju! intercoune, a 
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safeguard, not only against ber husband's desires, but also 
againot ber own longing for what che regarded as forbidden 
frait, and the eagernese for which had therefore been com- 
pletely repressed. Safeguards, likewise, were her frigidity 
and her vaginismus. For, whenever she was ill, her 
fhusband (being, as I asid, an excellent fellow) did cot 
molest her. That was why her unconscious laid an embargo 
tupon the second hypnosis in which, a9 she had been told, 
hher symptoms were to be removed. 

‘The case of this young woman will pechaps have made it 
plzin to you, not merely that uoder certain conditions it is 
impossible to cid the patient of symptoms by suggestion, 
‘but even that the attempt to do so may be unethical. Such 
a conflict as I have just described must be dealt with in a 
fashion far more thorough-going, namely by psycho- 
analysis. Cure in such cases means something much more 
than the allaying of symptoms ; it means that an imperfect, 
perverted, inner condition must be transformed into a hale 
and sound one. ‘The suggester, who merely skims over the 
sucface of things, fils todo this. The conic in the depths, 
remaining unrecognised, remains also unresolved. 

Let us ask a further question. Is every inward trouble 
to be assuaged unconditionally and without due reffection ? 
‘Are there not ansieties and sorrows which are by no means 
morbid, even though, if intense, they may produce unto- 
‘ward effects upon the physical organism? Ta my way of 
thinking there are many troubles, nay many illnesses, which, 
as Novalis once said, are signs of a Gnely enhariced sensi- 
bility and of a transition to higher apheres. Such troubles, 
‘such illneases must be accepted, must be endured, and 

‘ Norain wrote: Every of nature in reminder of e higher 
boas” 
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theie significance must be grasped. How often have I seen 
4 symptom—insomaia, impotence, frigidity, a paralysis, a 
phobia, or an obsession—in which tbe disturbance had to be 
interpreted as a pointer towards neceasities which the subject 
had not hitherto understood or dared to realise, 8 a warning 
signal, “ Do you not see that there is something wrong about 
the way you are conducting your life? Take thought to 
yourself" If it be no more than such a warning signal, 
‘the symptom is in other respects of litle if any importance. 
The sufferer must accept it ; or, eather, must accept, must 
fulfil, the demand that underlies it, When be has dane #0, 
the symptom will spontaneously disappear. As Jung once 
said, it will have been overgrown”. 

I have explained how many reasons there are which, by 
their cumulative force, knock out of our hand the bludgeon 
of suggestion with which we had thought to make an end of 
symptoms. What we club with this weapon will ofien be 
the brain-box of a bigher reason, That is why what is 
termed psychoanalysis carne into being ; in part for moral 
reasons 09 well ax medical ones, 








CHAPTER SIX 
AUTOSUGGESTION AND ABREACTION 


‘OU will have realised, with me, that to-day for 
various reasons the practice of therapeutic sugges- 
tion is no longer an easy matter, Naturally, no practising 
psychotherapeutist can altogether avoid having recourse to 
‘what is sometires spoken of as“ minor psychotherapy ". 
‘Often enough, there are insuperable hindrances in the way 
of the analytical method. ‘This being so, attempts have 
tbeen made, with « faic measure of success, to obvin 
some of the difficulties of the euggestive method. 

Tn the last lecture I devoted a good deal of attention 
to the obstacles imposed by people's reluctance to recog- 
rise an alien authority, their uowillingness to play the 
port of under-dog, their dislike of being “ talked over ”, 
‘The theory and the practice of autosuggestion developed 
‘in response to this desire to be master in one’s own house- 
hold. If I myself am the only person who influences me, 
thie particular objection is removed, I remain my own 
master ; I am both active and passive. All that the doctor 
does for me in to give me the requisite technical indications. 
{So, at least, it seems.) 

"The most widely known and the most successful method 
of self-mastery (this term being used in place of the aus~ 
pect word “ suggestion”) is that of Coué.' A pharma- 

1 Na mentin nme be made ofthe var numberof media and xen 
medial publications on Coutiam other than the two sain books. Baile 
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ceutical chemist by profession, 2 man so simple-minded 
and so practical that one might have chought him a woman 
rather than a mao, a kindly and reasonable fellow, Cou 
was able to take a sensible view, not only of the larger 
facta of life, but also {and more especially) of the lesser 
ones. Although, before he popularised the metbod, a 
good many neurologists {some of them German, such as 
Oppenheimer and Mohs) had practised autosuggestion, it 
‘was through Coué that the system was broadly based, and 
it wae in association with his name that it secured a world- 
‘wide reputation. Its fame, indeed, was already dectining 
at the time of his death, The inadequacy of all sugges- 
tive methods, their unsuitability to our own times, speedily 
—— Still, since the history of Couéinm, like 

that of every other effective psychotherapeutic method, 
gives a plain demonstration that the personality of the 
therapeutist is io many respects rooce important than the 
accuracy and profundity of the method, Couéism deserves 
apecial mention. This matter of personality is one which 
conflicting paychotherapeutic schools, both musters and 
pupils, are too apt to overlook. 

However, in my account of Couéism, I need refer only 
to matters of general importance, An etsential requisite 
to autonuggestion is a condition of complete bodily and 
‘mental repose and relaxation, x receptive, a “ feminine” 
‘Gout’ booklet, Le Malis de wists, ose polled before the war 
teu had wteracied fede eenton outeide Nancy, where Cool practi. 
‘Two or three years after the war there appeared an English anaatin of 
a work by Chistes Beadouin, Suggestion sad Autonuggetin, wich bad 
4 Wie ciculion, and wasted the Coad movement. ‘Then ws published 
an Engl: wamlation of Cout's bookie, entided Se-Masery rough 
Coascoca Automiggerion. A German tanaaion, Die Selbwbemrist- 
ang, war ied at Babe in 1524. 
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amticude. Having got himself into this condition, the 
patient throws himself open to the influence of the images 
and ideas that have been recommended to him by the 
therapeutist ; or to those which be himself regards as 
conformable to his own case as variants of the general 
rule, One of Coué’s leading principles in that the subject 
‘must always imagine a positive picture of health, of well- 
being, of the state be desires, as being actually achieved, 
It ia, says Coué, psychologically erroneous to meditate 
‘upon the negation of disorders or disturbances. You will 
understand this very readily in the light of what has pre~ 
viously been said about suggestion. Coué is perfectly 
right in declaring that a trunsformatory idea must not be 
concerned with the repudiation of the disordered condi- 
tion which has hitherto existed, but must deal with what 
it i desirable to achieve. Many amateurs who take up 
Coudisma " on their own account, without assistance, are 
apt to forget that cardinal truth. Another mistake is almost 
9 common. Modern man, being permeated with the 
notion that he must do everything on his own initiative, 
‘and refractory to the idea that thiogs must be allowed to 
happen to him without his interference, remains unduly 
Active, and is therefore, s0 to say, immunised to the power 
of the pictures he calls up in hia mind. Instead of simply 
imagining, he wishes and he wills. Coué’s assertion that 
the will (as contrasted with the imagination) is extremely 
apt to bring about the opposite of what is desired in un- 
‘questionably true wo far as concerns processes that go on 
in the deeper, autonomic strata of the human mind, In 
iMlustration it will be enough to remind you that intestinal 
peristalsis or genital excitement may be guided and favoured 
bby the power of imagination, but is hampered by the 
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deliberate exertion of the will. In the peychological realm, 
the same thing applies to the feelings, the affects 
‘Another and very important way io which Coué in- 
cxemsed the efficacy of bis method was by treating patients 
in the mass, When human beings are in groups (e group 
‘being paychologically something more than and something 
different from the mere sum of the individuale who coro 
rise it), the clinging of the individual to the ego is con- 
jderably reduced, You can see thie io every religious 
sect, in every political party, in every sort of buman herd 
or seaociation, and in every faraily. Lo such a herd, there 
arizes a collective mind, a collective peychology ; "1" is 
replaced by “we”. Now the “we, the berd-mind, is 
‘much more open to the influence of suggestive spechinisons 
than is the individual mind, Under such conditions, the 
hindrances to suggestion that were considered in the Jast 
lecture become less powerful. When the ego, with its 
critical intelligence, is dissolved in the collectivity, various 
things can be achieved both positively and negatively which 
would be impossible if the individual remained isolated. 
Let me say in passing that the mystery of number, 
which well on into the Middle Ages was regarded almost 
fsa science, has to-day lost its charm, What was “ magical 
umber, has become a mere cipher, just ap imagery has 
lapsed into allegory, and form into formula. It is the 
unit that counts; one, one alone ; Rodin's Thinker who 
‘broods apart; the spiritual-mental happenings of the in- 
dividual, the solitary, the introvert. Rodin’s Thinker ix 
life communing with itself. Any second perton would be 
an intruder, 2 disturber of the peace. How different it 
is when two are gathered together, two who, though be 
longing to severed poles of life, seck 2 union—as, for in- 
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tance, im the analytical situation, When we have three, 
there are already enough for 2 colloquy, which is more 
concrete, lees intimate, than a duologue ; but still a private 
affair as contrasted with the six hundred of the Roman 
Senate, or with # mmss-meeting—I can give you no more 
than fugitive indications. 

Certain happenings are only possible, or can only be 
tealiaed st their best, among considerable numbers of 
perwons present in one place and at one time. It is then 
that direct and indirect suggestion celebrate their triumphs, 
Recognising thst, Cout ahrewdly nurmed it to account, 
Although a good many physicians criticised him for this 
characteristic of his metbod, they were only attacking one 
of the fundamental characteristica of all suggestion. The 
acceptance of suggestion presupposes partial suspension 
of mental activity, a considerable degree of stupidity, a 
submission of the ego. It appeals to the “ lower level ”, 
to the herd instinct ia man. 

‘Many a modern, if you say such things to him, will 
answer: “‘In the best event, suggestion and autosugges- 
tion can only provoke fancies. What good can these do?” 
‘The objection is but oe more proof of how widespread 
ian undue and one-sided reverence for logical and rational 
processes, and an arrogant undervaluation of all the more 
primitive mental worlds of imagery. 

How powecful the effect of fancy, or imagination, rightly 
applied can be has been strikingly demonstrated io the 
‘method of avtosuggestion elaborated by J. H. Schultz, the 
Berlinese peychotherapeutist' He, with what he terms 
“ autogenic training ” (I agree that the name is abominable, 

2 J, H. Schoks, Dus sutogene Training (Conoeatratve Sef-Relan- 
Aina) Leiprg. 1932. 
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‘but the method is excellent), works on much the same lines 
42 Couk. Bchultr's method, however, is far more ration- 
ally, knowledgeably, and systematically worked out, and 
‘ought, therefore, entirely to replace Couéiam. This auto- 
genic teaining ia one of the indispensable weapons in the 
ammumentarium of the neurologist. I strongly recommend 
you to read Schultz's book, General practitioners, no less 
than specialists, will find the method useful in dealing 
with chelr neurotic patients. 

Like all who practise suggestion and autouuggestion, 
Schulez begins by inducing 2 condition of general relaza~ 
tion. What he calls “‘concenteative self-relaxation” is 
akin to the state we pase into immediately before going 
to sleep in normal fashion and at the outset of hypnotic 
sleep, ‘The person who practises this concentrative self: 
relation grows aware of the fact that there is a sensation 
of weight in his limbs. The subject “ gives hinwelf up 
to these”, allows them (‘‘allows”, not “* makes ") to be- 
come stronger. Any sort of distraction by an uncomfort- 
able position, or by tensed muscles, should be avoided. 
‘There must be no pressure from collar or skirt-band, from. 
@ bair-net, or what not. See co it also, that the subject 
in not suffering from cold feet. The patient lica on a 
couch or aits in 2 comfortable chair. The eyelids are 
“ Jowered like a blind, under shelter of which one is pro- 
tected from a turbulent world, #0 that one can rest, turn 
inward, and go down into the depths”. One “allows 
“it” to become beavy"”. One “allows ‘it’ to breathe”, 

"The rex of my dasciption ia oe peat accordant with Sdi's 
‘ows tached. I have mace waives modifications, which 1 have found 
‘eh i practice — Nor shal discuss Schaln'semection that his method 
‘a ace soggenive. 
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One docs this (kt mé remind you of what I ssid above), 
quite uncritically, regardless of whether “it” wants to 
breathe fant or alow, deeply or shallowly, etc. Returning 
‘to our earlier imagery, the person undergoing immersion 
into hicooelf hues his mind passive when the spheres or 
cyelea of the bird, the aninal, the plant, begin to manifest 
their own peculiar lives. The breath-soul, the blood-soul, 
the mutele-soul, the belly-soul can. oow go whithersoever 
they will. A winy patient of mine described it an a" ser- 
‘vnny’ ball”; the servants are doing what they Uke, and 
the “ gentry”, the “* master snd mistress” of the house- 
bold, are merely locking on—but they contiove to look 
con, for the subject is not to go to sleep. The condition 
fa, rather, one of a half-doze, twilight of the mind. 

When I have to do with a beginner, 1 facilitate thia 
emergence of the “id, this surrender of the “ego”, by 
an image. 1 say to him, for instance : “ Imagine your 
elf on 0 sailing-bost. You bave been rowing or sailing 
for a long time, you bave been swimming. Now you are 
tired out. You are lying down in the most comfortable 
place you can find on the deck, and have made up your 
mind that for an hour you will do absolutely nothing, 
‘but wilt lee yourself go, dreaming and resting. ‘The boat 
drifts whithersoever the wind and the waves will take it, 
‘You dream into the clouds which are sailing through the 
aky over your hetd, into the breeze which plays on your 
face; the gulls soar to and fro above you. All these 
‘things happen both around you and in you. You do not 
try to evoke anything, and you do not wish anything to 
be different from what it is.” Influenced by theee or by 
Kindred ideas and imaginations, the patient parses into a 
trance-like state, and sinks into himself. 
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Ih is of the utmost importance that your pupil shall 
speedily learn to be independent of your words, and, with- 
‘out effort, to let these imaginations rise in him of them- 
selves; so that he practises sutosuggestion. 

Such e becoming aware of the weight of the body in 
easily atwinable, in the foregoing or sore similar fashion. 
In many neurotic and “‘ nervous" patients, in overworked 
‘and overstrained persons, this simplest form of relaxation 
already suffices to do them = great deal of good, The 
passive attitude need not necessarily be kept up for a long 
time, With “ sinings ” or “ Iyings ” of from five to ten 
minutes, remarkable effects can be obtained. 

Let me mention a specific observation, One of my 
patients waa an industrial employee who bad become ner- 
‘ously overstrained by the pressure of his work. I taught 
bbim this method of autaguggestive relaxation, When he 
looked me up agaio some time later, he told roe with « 
smile that his healing “* temple sleep” had laid him opea 
to grave suspicion. He practised it, aot only every day 
before dinner (with the result that be had a keener appetite 
and was now quite free from indigestion), but also before 
important board-meetings at which he bad to be present, 
and so on, (Scholtz, similarly, advises " prophytactic in- 
terludes of repose”) A few minutes? temple sleep”, 
and my patient found himself much emote vigorous and 
alert. So striking was his recuperation at such times, that 
his chiefa looked at him askance, believing him to be @ 
drug-addict. 

Tf you succeed in teaching your patients to use their 
own imaginative powers so 23, firt of all to relax, and 
then, in consequence of che relaxation, to acquire freah 
and wholesome tensions, to come to the surface again 
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fer diving, you will have equipped them with valuable 
amount of autopuggestive self-mastery. 

‘The sease of weight in the fimbe is usually succeeded 
by a gente warmth thet permeates the body. Again and 
again Schultz was struck by this fact. He therefore in- 
structed his patients to imagine that fret one limb (say, the 
sight arm), and then, one after another, all the limbs, fol- 
lowed by the trunk, were growing warm. Most of his 
subjects were able to achieve what was wanted easly 
enough. The feeling is ax if current of warmth" were 
flowing through the body. ‘The patieot gives himself up 
to this imagination and to this process. This “ process ”, 
J repeat. For here it becomes plain that the fancy is 
geauinely creative, that the influence of mental imaginings 
upon bodily happenings is real and powerful, Schultz 
and his collaborator Bipswanger were able to show that 
the part of the body in which the eubject hed a sensation 
‘of warmth was actually warmer by one or even two degrees 
Fahrenheit, When you have brought your patient to this 
point in sutogenic training, you have done « great deal 
for him. He has advanced far long the road of concen- 
trative self-influence, He has realised “ in his own body” 
what you probably explained to him at the outset, that 
the mind has powerful effects on the body. He will have 
begun to understand that passivity, lsisser-aller, imagina- 
ton, mental pictures, can do what the will, taking thought, 
reasoning, can never achieve. 

‘According to the needs of the particular case, you may 
proceed ta develop your training in one direction or 
smother. Sebukz gives precise indications, which I can 
only summarise, Let me repeat chit you will do well to 
read Schults's book. One who hes sequired the art of 
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self-mastery (I deliberately use this term in preference to 
and in contrast with the old term self-control) will have 
learned how to quiet the action of an excited heart, how to 
regulate the breathing, efc. In due time, after several 
months of daily exercise, the well-trained subject will have 
gained a mental mastery over all his organic functions (tbe 
stomach, the intestines, the sexual organs, the blood-vessela, 
etc). The patient will have acquired this, not asin the days 
‘of the old hypnosis and heteromuggeation, under the power 
of or in dependence upon 2 suggester, but “on his own” 

‘With farther experience of the technique, selfimmersion 
renders possible achievements which, psychologically, are 
‘even more valuable, more effective, and more interesting. 
‘The meditator sequires a capacity for profounder internal 
contemplation. At an increasing remoteness from the 
‘outer world and sho from his own body, there crop up, 
‘out of his unconscious, images and cognitions which can 
aid him in the acquirement of a truly uncensored self- 
knowledge that may be of the utmost value to him io the 
conduct of life and in the formation of his philooophical 
views.) Schulte rightly compares this selfirumersicn with. 
meditative exercises in which the unconscious mental life 
tings songs to itself, forms images for itself, creates ita 
own imagery. Thus the individwal can gain a knowledge 
of his “* personality formsla”. In my opinion, however, 
the plumbing of these mental abysees and the inward 
elaboration of what can be brought up from them needs 
snulytical experience. 











4 Silas sesuke were obesiand (by the hypnotic method, in patients 
‘plunged into thie serum) by Kebaetemm. The regions thin sounded 
‘were in the depths ofthe unconscious — See F. Kabratam, Encheinunge- 
foemen der Secle, Munich, 1927. 
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Still, the lesser gradea of the method cen be applied 
in general practice by any doctor interested in prychology 
and fairly well equipped as to the more cecent acquisi- 
‘ons of that science ; mo matter whether his main pur- 
pose be to relieve the trouble of nevrotics, sufferers from 
‘moderate degrees of hysteria, and even patients affected 
‘with obseasions ; or, whether, in eases of long-lasting and 
severe bodily disorders, he wishes to relieve them in part 
bby reducing the psychical factory of the troubles, by rid- 
ding the patient of the “ overlaid” elements, In patients 
of this latter category, amaziogly valuable rerults can often 
be obtained, and far too litte attention is apt to be paid 
to such powsibitiies, 

T have already pointed out that direct relaxation is 
often difficult to secure. ‘The burden of the retained, the 
swallowed, the repressed, cannot be voluntarily discharged. 
‘The conscious, wakiog personality, i able, indeed, to keep 
thin affective and explosive material ore or leas under 
control. Hut directly the defences slacken, outburats occur, 
Normally, sleep suffices (with che aid, it must not be for- 
Gotten, of an occasional discharge during the day) for 
ventilation, for the opening of safety-valves, for (a9 the 
technical phrase runs) abreaction. Not always, however. 
T have seen cases of insomnia due to the fact that at the 
woment when immenion into sleep was about to take 
Place, and when the repressed material was threatening 
10 crop up, the patient always “‘ awakened ” with a start 
But apart from such extreme defensiveness of the pervon- 
ality agzinat emanations from the depths, end when sleep 
is adequate, you will readily understand that the consciaus 
and the unconscious may remain in persistent conict. 
Bear in mind that whatever ig prisoned in the interior 
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naturally strives for outward manifestation. The livelier, 
the more passionate, this inner msn, the grester is his 
craving for utterance. Our conscious personality, that 
which we regard as our ego, often believes itself unable, 
and often is actually unable, to yield to this pressure from 
within, Here prejudices may be to blame (the famous, 
“one must not do that sort of thing"). Social, philo- 
sophical, or religious convictions will forbid many stirrings 
of impulse to manifest themselves, to make themselves 
heard, or even to enter into consciousness (for instance 
“ fleshly " atierings in a pious Christian ; anti-social stir- 
rings in one with a stroog "sense of the State"; and 50 
on), Finally we have to think of that group of caseo in 
which some severe shock (an accident, bereavement, mone- 
tary lowes, or what not—a "trauma" in fact) has afficted 
fone whose position makes a reflex abreaction impossible 
—because he ia always expected to “control himself”, 
Here is another example, A few years ago I was 
demonstrating hypnosis in a female hospital-patient to 4 
number of doctors. Just a8 I was about to show them 
how amazingly tranquil was the patient's sleep, ahe began 
to grow restless, She moved hither and thither, and at 
length began to speak, incomprebensibly at first, but by 
degrees more plainly and roore excitedly. A lithe drama 
‘was played before us all. She began to rail (in a profound 
‘hypaotic trance, be it noted, and therefore as in a dream) 
at 2 woman named Theresa, who occupied the next bed 
to her in the hoopital-ward, ‘Thie woman Theresa was 
not to fancy thet it waa for love of her, ‘Theresa, chet 
the doctors, an their morning round, stayed a0 long beside 
hher ‘bed—tonger than they stayed beside my present 
Patient. Not at all! She herself (my present patient) 
5 
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‘was the most important person in the ward, She (my 
‘present patient) was hypnotised. As for that Therese 
‘woman, sbe was no better than a... ‘There followed 
a string of abusive terms, in which Theresa was stripped 
of the last rage of decency and respectability. At leogth 
the torrent of eloquence began to dey up. The pressure 
of accumulated affects had been discharged, and the eafery- 
valve closed down. My patient grew tranquil once more 
and celaxed into the ordinary cilm of a profound hypnotic 
trance —What we had witnewed was a spontancous abre~ 
action, 

A typical hypnotist, and even Coué with his unctuous 
formula of unconditional tranquility, would have inter- 
vened at this young woman's first signs of excitement, 
suggesting calm, a sense of weight and gentle fatigue, still- 
eas, He would promptly have stopped the commencing 
‘outburst. Wautd this have been a good thing, do you 
suppose ? Hardly] There was excessive pressure io the 
boiler, and it would have been a mistake to ait upon the 
sufety-valve. Such inner unrest must find an outlet occa- 
sionally, 

For instance, I remember the care of a young min 
of science who, almost immediately after he had relaxed 
upon the couch, began at the top of his voice to sing 
a hyma. Certainly this surged up from a great depth. 
‘The repressed religious side of the man wos announcing. 
jmelf, and therewith all the unlived, unrevealed, undared 
imrationaliam of his nature. It wae not merely a die 
charge, but the beginning of an anslysis. 

We are indebted to Frank for having devoted the 
greater part of his working fife to studying the importance 
of abreaction. In this way he has been able to obtain 
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the most amazing results in the way of cures, I strongly 
recommend you his book.' Frank's method, too, is emi- 
nently suitable for use by general practitioners. 

‘Abreaction can, however, be most convincingly and 
effectively stodied in the cme of war-neureses. Such 9 
patient would come to us safering from tremor, paalyis, 

aychogenic dombness, Blindness, or deafness. One would 
make biso lie down on the couch, relax, and let “it” loose. 
Often, thereupon, the experiences of severe! years back 
would be revealed (in one of Unger’s patients, the experi- 
‘ences of ten years before !) with so vivid a demonstration, 
of a trench bombardment, of “ going over the top", or 
what not, that one had the feeling of being present on 
the batlefeld, If one had the patience to allow theae 
scenes to be lived through again and again at suitable in- 
terval, the affective cathexis or charge would gradually 
grow weaker, until in time the whole episode had Hived 
itvelf out, and the tide had ebbed. fn many caves this 
waa _most helpful. 

Sail, often enough, the cure was only apparent, was 
only partial. I remember one of these war-neurotics who, 
toall seeming, had completely" abreacted " his “* crauma ". 
‘But thereupon, when there came a question of the “ cured” 
tan being sent back into the treaches, the traumatic episode 
was reactivated. You may be inclined to aay that the ex- 
citement aroused by the threat of a return to active service 
had provided the scene with a freh erootional “ charge” 
But the most important point about this observation it 
tomy mind, that abreaction slone does not sufice Seldom 

1h Frank, Dic ppehokahariace Behanlung nertaer Scungen, 
Lee 

See Kaeo, Die Ppchomalne, De Gruyter Ben, 190 
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does the original idea of w quantitative effect, which ban 
only to discharge itself and then all will be well, coincide 
with our more enlightened clinical experience. 

Such a simple case, indeed, was that of 2 doctor who 
‘was one of the passengers involved in a seriove railway acci- 
dent. Himself physically uninjured, be promptly climbed 
‘out of the wrecked carriage and spent several hours minister- 
ing to the needs of others. He had aot abreacted his own 
‘shock. Soon, the typical eymptoms of « rallway-aecident 
neurosis set in, but they were promptly aod thoroughly 
relieved by several abreactions. 

In moet instances, however, this does not suffice. ‘The 
content, the significance, of what has been repressed must 
be fully revealed to the aupreme authority of the conscious 
and must be accepted thereby, that is to say must be 
elaborated therein! This is 2 difficult piece of mental 
‘work, which can only be achieved under the guidance of 
an expert. ‘The above-mentioned war-nieurctic who re 
lapsed had, indeed, got rid of his “trauma”; but he 
hhad not got rid of the war! We cannot speak of a cute 
when « sufferer continues to exhibit the affects resulting 
from his incapacity to range himself and keep himself in 
order ; or when either impulses or moral motives rise out 
of the unconscious to find themselves in conflict with the 
vonscious attitude of mind, This work of “ranging ” may 
often need nothing more than the help of s therapeutint 
‘with a human beart and « lively understanding ; but in 
many cases psychoanalysis will be indispensable. 

‘Analytical knowledge may also be needed to assist ab- 
reaction when it concerns, not concrete scenes from the 
‘world of fact and readily comprehensible, but symbolical 
images of one kind or another: pechape geometrical figures 
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of some peculiar colour or shape; 2 flying pigeon; a 
horse unable to draw the cart to which it is harnessed ; 
an ox in the middle of an architectural drawing (ef. Plate 
XXVI); or entire symbolical episodes. These are not, 
asa rule, simple dreams, but phenomena which the analyst 
and the analysand, helping one another, will have to link 
‘0n to internal problems and obscurities, contradictions and 
conflicts of a momentous character. One in whom such 
symbols erop up, will not as a rule understand therm with- 
out aid, for they are far deeper than his conscious under- 
standing. The doctor, too, will need to have a wide 
acquaintance with symbolisro, and alto imaginative insight 
‘and a creative fancy. For there is no lexicon of symbols 
to explain the significance of these as applicable to all 
men, both sexes ail ages, all caces, and all cimes—although 
an optimist once tried to compile something of the kind. 

Once more, then, we have reached the point at witich 
prychoanalysin becomes essential, and the foregoing lectures 
will have paved the way for this study. 
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ANALYTICAL METHODS OF 
TREATMENT 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS, 1 

DO not propose to give you a detailed account of the 
various analytical systema, those of Freud, Adler, 
Jung, end Stekel, or of the multifarious varieties of these. 
Such accounts have been given in plenty, by a number 
of able writers.’ Besides, an adequate account of any one 
of the schools would mean a whole course of lectures. 
‘Also, a conchusive objection to any atvempt of the kind 
a0 far as I am concerned, is that my own experience of 
analysea, especially didactic analyses (those to which would- 
be analyate must be subjected), has shown me that a theo- 
retical demonstration of psychoanalysis is futile. Analysis 
is not something which can be fearned out of a book or 
taught in lectures, for its technique can only be mastered 
jn practical experience. To certain respects, it ia true, 
peychoanalysis stands oo the same platform es clinical 
"A. Kronfld, Poychotherapie, Resin, cga4—J. H. Schult, 
Sevische Krankenbehandiung, Jena, 1929—K. Birnbaum, Die paychia- 
chen Heboetheden, Leip, 1g27—E Krenchmer, ‘Mediinche 
Paychologie, Leipaig, :930—E. Keewchmer, Usber Hysteria, Laie, 





Vieans, and Zurich, 1932.—See alo various works by Prix Wites, 
capecilly his Sigmund Freod, evaihile i Engish trunlstion—Aleo 
Erwin Werberg, Individual Peychalogy, an Englah trelation. 
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work and the exact sciences ; but it has also an esoteric 
spect, which ia incapable of being demonstrated on che 
bstract plane. I cannot therefore try to teach you the 
methodology of analysis; and rust be content, ss far as 
in me lies, to make you acquainted with paychoasalytical 
outlooks. As Jung writes : “* The paychotherapeutic otti- 
tude is enormously more important than paychological 
theories and methods.”* I shall try, therefore, to follow 
up a road which is deliberately “ inexact ", the road upon 
which we entered in the first part of this course, I shall 
endeavour to give you vivid nations which form part of 
the analytical world. If, in s0 doing, I try t0 make you 
see pictures rather than to transmit concepts (Jet me re- 
mind you of what I said in an earlier lecture about meta- 
hor and imagery), 1 have only to warn you against “ con- 
cretifying"* unduly the images in which I speak of the 
mental life. Do not be too ready to regard what are but 
tenuous visions, symbolical representations, as reproduc- 
tions of some external and material realty. ‘That is a 
very common mistake. We are all inclined, either to fuil 
to realise the mental life sufficiently ; or else, if we do 
realine it, to realise it too much—as I said, to  concretify ” 
it unduly, 

Having ingested 2 sufficiency of such vivid images, we 
must proceed, of course, to elaborate therm upon the plane 
of conceptual thought. I hold, however, that it is an 
error to set out from that plane. Thus we shall avoid 
«an abertation or deviation which, ax I have already ex- 
plained, is 00 frequent in analytical practice. Our analysand 

+. J. Jung, Die Bexichuagen der Paychotherapie aur Seeorgs, # 
lecnre delivered at Straburg in 1952 before the Alan Pastoral Corr 
ference, dad pubisbod by Ruscher of Zarch in 1932. 
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(the person subjected to analysis) wil, nowadays, usually 
hhave read a good deal sbout psychoanalysie in magazine 
articles and in the treatises of specislists. He is familiar 
with the nomenclature of the subject from A to Z, knows 
(Ge thinks he knows) all about “totem and taboo" and 
sexual analysis, as well ax the anima and type concepts 
cof Jung. He knows whether his symptoms are dependent 
‘upon an Edipus complex, upon organ-inferiority, or upon 
‘an archetypal fascination. “He knows about it all, be 
koows, be knows.” But really he knows nothing what- 
soever! On the contrary, by wrong-headed, by premature 
knowledge, he has erected obstacles upon his path towards 
really important and effective analytical experience ; and, 
often enough, it is not until we have helped bia 00 for- 
get his preudo-knowledge that the route will have been 
cleared for his advance towards genuine inward experi- 
‘ence, Nor is it only our patients who ate thus alfected, 
It is hardly too much to say that fixation in systematised 
abstractions is a typical malady of psychoanalysts. Just 
as we often see that 2 military officer can only contem- 
plate a landscape as a strategical situation ; an engineer, 
‘ts a place where a bridge or a railway might be built 
an ageiculeurist, 2 geologist, a timber-merchant, an auto- 
mobilist, or a film-producer, can only regard it, each after 
his kind, as a field for the exercise of bis epecialty—so 
do we find, to our consternation, that a psychoanalyst who 
hhas become obsessed with his own peculiar activities can 
‘no longer regard any mental being or mental happening 
pet ae ab a simple and fresh experience, carrying its own 
lesson, to which his mind remains open with naive odmira- 
tion, “For him, everything in the phenomenal world has 
become : phallus and vagina; inferiority complex and 
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vwill-to-power ; extroversion and introversion. These fana~ 
tical systematisers can no longer see the mental wood for 
the conceptual trees. 

T emphasise this of set purpose. If any one of you 
should decide to become 2 professional analyst, let him 
bear io mind that for succesaful analysis something more 
is needed than the diligence which will make a succes 
ful chemist, engineer, or Jawyer. The analyst must have 
something of the artist in his nature: not merely the con- 
scientiousmess and zeal which suffice to make a virtuoso ; 
not alone a kindly heart; but also courage—the courage 
that will enable him to achieve from day to day new out- 
looks, and to venture day after day upon new paths, One 
who is afraid of this unceasing struggle with the hydra 
of paychotberapy and of life, ove who wants to traverse 
an easy road, chosen once for all, and sure to lead him 
to his goal, had better adopt some other profession, hud 
better become » public prosecutor or a parson. 

Every system, though it may expand our knowledge, 
though it may give us new outlooks, brings dangers in 
its train, We must never forget that the discoverer, the 
pioneer, was, to begin with, faced with what may have 
‘teemed insoluble problems ; had to contemplate facta and 
relationships that were enigmatic. ‘There were riddles which 
be could not, without undue violence, fit into any extant 
pictures or systematiaations. Until ar length, one fine day 
(or in the watches of che night, or during sleep}, light 
fame to him; he understood ; he found the appropriate 
‘name for the new idex. For him, the pioneer, the path- 
finder, being and name were one. To speak figuratively, 
he was like a mother who bas conceived, carried, and 
siven birth to a chiki, She knows her child; and when, 
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in due time, she gives it its name, this name is, for her, 
the emblem and the incorporation of the new creature. 
But any one else, who knows the name before knowing 
the creature, and who has not engendered it or carried 
it within his body ab ovo, will be inclined to register it 
asa mere name. That is why {let me say in passing) 
#0 many people are fond of giving new names to creatures 
that interest them. We want to find for ourselves the 
‘mysterious name which will express for us the true essence 
of the creature, 

Tam reminded of the dream of a young schoolmaster 
who, atnid all his attempts 10 fulfil the dictates of ‘is 
reed, to comply with the demands of conventional morality, 
and to discharge the duties of his profession, had failed 
to find one thing-—himseli. Since, however, he was of 
too strong a character to identify himself permanently 
‘with external rules and regulations, he became affected 
with « neurosis. Here is his dream. He was about to 
be baptised. For this reason, be asked the officiating 
priest to look in the calendar of the saints and choose a 
name for him. ‘The priest, however, who now reminded 
him of a medicioe-meo, refused, saying : ‘No, that can’t 
bbe dome; the saint whose name you are to bear has not 
yyet been born.” As these words were uttered, the dreamer 
felt himself transported into a lake-dwelling, built upon 
piles, He sinew that he would have to stay there for a 
Jong time, and that oaly there would he be boro. Then 
2 name would be found for bim, 

"The analysand did not know that among many primi 
tive tribes such a period of solitude is part of the initia- 
tion into life, Before the consecration which makes them 
adults, young men must live spart in the foreat, and especi- 
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ally on the shore of a fake, waiting until, in x dream or 
a vision, the Great Spirit discloses to them what name 
they are to bear. Thenceforward this is their “ esoteric 
naroe”—or, in paychological terminology, theie “self ". 

‘We must guard, theo, against beginning with systema 
and classifications and concepts. Roles and dockets are 
frozen ideas, Remember too, I beg you, that the under- 
eranding with its conceptual mode of thought is, by ita 
very nature, eager to introduce » logical order into ita 
outlook upon the world. For this reason it always con- 
templates life from the outside, and tries to force upon 
life the “rules of the experimental game" (which were 
alteady regarded with distrust by Goethe). Within this 
rigid framework, the non-rational, a “wonder” or 2 
“miracle " (life ia full of “wonders”, but our western 
underrtanding, which has accepted the category of causality, 
‘will not admit the fact), cannot secure expression ; plain 
prose cannot relate miracles, Yet the " wonder” is there 
in the background of consciousness, and modifies the pic- 
tures we form of the world. As Novalis said, miracle 
looms behind ali che phenomensl, is interwoven with every 
manifestation. Let me try to make this plainer to you. 
We are often asked how prychotherapy can be learned, 
hhow one can become a psychoanalyst. The answer is, 
fit of all of courme, that the would-be analyst must him- 
self be analysed for didactic purposes. But, apart from 
this, there ia an important negative recommendation : 
Chiefly you must avoid occupying yourself at the out- 
eet with the study of human psychology!” Instead, 
aasociste with and observe animals, especially dogs. But 
‘You will also find it useful to notice the ways of cats, birds, 
‘cows, horses, and even lower animals than these. The 
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animal world will disclose to you the essentials of the 
‘human vaconsciows.! ‘The lower animals are the incarna- 
tion of our own inner being. Educate animals, study them 
carefully. Doing so, you will learn things of the utmost 
importance, among which one of the most momentous is 
patience, Secondly, you should read the great pote and 
other imaginative writers (the great ones, I say; Icave 
the email fry alone’); read the tragedies of Alschylus, 
‘Sophocles, and Euripides ; read Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Gocthe ; the revealers of che furan mind in ies sanity 
and insanity ; read Balzac's novels and George Meredith’ 
The Egoist. On the great stage of the world you will 
watch the very things that later, in your consulting-room, 
you will have occasion to observe once more, roodified in 
form, though not in essentiais, “Thirdly, with an open 
mind and « sympathetic heart, you must study folk- 
mythology and the psychology of primitives.* 

‘Thus you will grasp such mutters from within, having 
yourself been grasped by them. Only later will come, 
and only later should come, intellectual elaboration. For 
bby the study of the lower animals (and also of children, 
if you have inclination and talent for such study}; by an 
acquaintanceship with the personalities created by imagina- 
tive writers and embodied in myths ; by familiarity with 

+ Dasqué, Urwel, Sage od Menschhet, Munich, 2925 ; Zot Kinhelt 
‘von Organisch und Aaorganiach, “ Roamobiaigse ",vecrad year of oe, 
Aupiusg, 1525 

" Liy-Beuhl (Bagioh tramiions) Hom Neves Thick; The 
“Soul” of the Primsive ; Primitive Memaity-—Faes, Toe Geldeo 
Bough, origina! edon in mmy volume; condensed edition io obe 
volume recently publabed by Rascaaist Prem Amocation —Waroech, 
Die Religion der Batak, Gtsingea end Laipeig, 1909—Maliowshi, Tht 
Senual Life of Sevag. 
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the customs of primitives—you will grow wiser; by 
‘broadening your outlook, yon will become more profound, 
and especially through yourself becoming more primitive. 
Othello and Desdemona id not exist ia any particular 
place or at any panticular time; they do not stir our 
iamagisation so powerfully because they are presented on 
the boards before us, but because they are, or may be, 
forces operating within our own selves, Over every such 
eamatisation, at the outset of every myth, ia written or 
said : “De te fabula narratur!” In the study of prioi- 
tives, moreover, you will achieve a peculiarly vivid picture 
‘of the non-rational or magical world which, from ius very 
‘ature, exists altogether apart from the world of abstract 
and logical thought. But the world of magic exists in. 
un all, 

‘Among the views with which, in this way, we become 
famitinrised, et_me chiefly emphasise the recognition 
that life, primarily, is not incorporated in the ego, in the 
individual, in the separate being, but in the we, in the 
aggregate, in that which existed before the ego, which 
exinu around us, above us and beneath, holds sway over 
us and permeates us. Only when we commoune with this 
general being docs the nature of our individual Lives, of 
our perwonal energies and destinies, become clear to ua; 
thus only do we learn how to avoid the unhappy devia- 
tions which roake both Freud's and Adler's doctrines in 
snany respects so intolerable; thus slone can we escape 
arousing that hostility to analysis by which (with good 
reason) most people are animated ageinst the aforesaid 
omems, 

Not that there ia any need for romanticiet affects a9 
regards these superindividual or subindividual realms of 
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the mind? No harm is done, of course, if an aura from 
couric apacea permeates us. There is, however, a aufli- 
ciency of hard facts, which even the man who is loath 
to quit the solid ground of everyday experience can study, 
to demonstrate the existence and the workings of auch 
sealma and strata of life or of the mind. Let me refer, 
in passing, to the ancient convietion—a convietion which 
has not been wholly dispelled by a few decades of mates 
Fialintic enlightenment !~that every individual destiny has 
coumic ties; a conviction which, for instance, hax found 
abiding expression in astrology, f0 a belief in the influence 
of the stare upon human fate and humen character. It 
‘would lead me beyond the scope of the present work to 
attempt 2 detailed discussion of astrology; but although 
1 wish expressly to repudiate the idea that an individual's 
future can be prophesied by a study of his horoscope, I 
‘am of the firm opinion that none but thote who deliberately 
close their eyes can fail to recognise the general accuracy 
of "character ” or “radix horoscopes when drafted by 
4 competent hand. Only a brief mention, too, can be 
made of the new and remackably interesting study of 
coamic radiation made by Lakhovaky This author 
ascribes peculiar importance to oscillations having a short 
‘wave-length and emanating from what is called the ether; 
and it seems to me that his theories and observations have 
4 special bearing upon what I have termed the vegetative 
life. After all, if we bear in mind that our lives are in 


+ Heyer Sedeartume, Stattgut, 2632. 
* Se, for instance, “ {abcbicher flr Lounbislogiache Forschung“, 
cited by H. A. Stu, Dozx-Verlag, Warzburg. 
* Das Gebcimnia dex Lebenn, Munich, 1933 ; L'aclation celular, 
Para, 193 
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manifold way intertwined with that of the globe on which 
wre dwell, and, further, that che life of the planet Terra 
is variously dependent upon extranundane happenings, 
‘we chall see good ground for admitting an at least indirect 
cometion between the individual human destiny aod the 
fate of the cosmos. 

‘There is no lack of observations to show bow the life 
of the globe modifies the life of individuals. I dovbt not 
that many of you have been acquainted with persons who 
are aware of earthquakes which make no impression on 
those of eoarver fibre, of earthquakes registered by a delicate 
seismograph, and occurring in some distant quarter of the 
world. Some of these sensitives are even able to sense 
the antecedent tension which finds discharge in an earth= 
quake. Gruber speaks in 20 many words of “ seismic 
paroxysmas "| In other respects, moreover, recent in- 
vestigations have thrown light upon the importance of 
telluricinfuencesin buman life. Hellpach’s standard work 
upon geopaychic phenomena is widely known, Conside 
also, purely clinical data:* Que hair grows most rapidly 
in spring and very slowly in the winter; tetany and in- 
fontile eczema are especially prevalent in spring anid 
autumn ; there is a spring maximum for most skin diseases, 
4 spring increase in the acidity of the blood, a spring maxi- 
mum for death from tuberculosis. An exceptionally large 
proportion of ali deaths takes place between one and 10 
jn the morning ; there is an increase in suicides and in 
indecent assaults during May and June, these rises being 
independent of climate and temperature. 

2K, Gruber, Ottultianus und Bilas, Munich, 1930. 
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No simple causal explanation is possible here. The 
phenomenal ceres ate intercoordiosted. Perhaps 1 may 
best express the matter by saying that what we call“ spring” 
‘occurs in various ways at different phenomenal planes, and 
yet ia the same springtime. ‘Thus while the leaf-buds are 
forming and the snows are melting, while the poets are 
writing verses, simultaneously the ascending wave of uni- 
‘verual nature produces this in the clinic, that io the poli- 
tical world, and the other in social or in erotic life. Every 
where there is what Kipling terms “ the spring running ” 
Iris the season when bock-beer is broached, when carnival 
is celebrated—when, of old, the festival of Dionysun took 
place. 

‘Thus from a special instance selected out of the mani- 
fold of phenomena, we set how the individual destiny is 
deeply rooted in the universal, Qur particular lives are 
involved in the march of evento, willy-nilly, and whether 
we know it or not. Another of our vital spheres is the 
territorial environment, the geophysical landscape. 'This 
{is not something wholly external to ourselves, for we our 
selves are part of it, are at one with it. Helipach found 
that Franconian children, when removed to Swabia soon 
iter birth, undergo, in the latter region, 2 change in che 
shape of the skull. In like manner, Europeen immigrants 
to the United States acquire within a few generations the 
marked dolichocephaly of the Indian aborigines. ‘The 
country in which we live effects our bodily form. The 
same in true of our mentality. In Americans of pure 
white stock, subjected by him to analysis, Jung has dis- 
covered Red Indian factors in the roental life, due to the 
influence of the soil, of the genius loci. 

We sce the same thing everywhere. However much 
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‘we may be individuslised, however much we may pride 
‘ourselves upon the ego aod its independence, the universal 
life affects us all; or, to phrase the mutter more aptly, 
we are pert of the universal life, special manifestations 
thereof. It is not outside us, but inside, just as we are 
inside it, 

This “we” as the foundation of our being, of our 
life-history, you find, not only in the factors we have just 
‘been discussing, but also in the soulwphere suounarised 
as our past experiences, personal and ancestral. Like the 
blood (whose importance has perhaps of late year been 
overeatimated in this feld), the mental genealogy of 
hhuroan being, which differs in many respects from his 
physical genealogy, is co-decisive of what he is. We all 
Ihave a peychological ancestry as well as a physical one, 
‘An analysis which plumbe che depths will always. make 
this plain, Tn us Germans, Goethe still lives on, not 
alone superficially, io our conscious memory, but in our 
ore hidden thoughts, our imagery, our behaviour, and 
our feelings, as a mental “gene. "The same is true of 
all the great, of all the “immortals, as far back an Jesus 
Christ and further. ‘Thus the individual may discard the 
outward form of a religion, may abandon » church and 
creed; but here in the West he can 0 more cut wholly 
adrift from Christianity than he can lop himself off from 
the bodily tree of which he is one of the branches. Grave 
‘and often tragical complications arise when the genca- 
logical tree of the blood and that of the peyche are dis- 
harmoaiun. 

Such a situation often arises in German Jews, As far 
0 my experience goes, in many instances the conflict 
arises from the attempt to bring sbout the union of the 
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two divergent lines by the acceptance {by the real inner 
acceptance) of the collective Christian tradition of the 
West. Having grown up in a western Christian environ- 
ment, such Jews are (I speak of tradition ratber than of 
creed) already Christiana in the unconscious, but they find 
it hard to accept thie Christian tradition in the conscious 
aa well. Of course, one way out of the conflict is by the 
comanticist-regremsive path of Zionisra { 

Let me mention some of the other super-individual 
unions, the group-minds, in which we live and which live 
in us, There is the State, the kinship, the guild or the 
craft or the profession ; and we must not forget the Zeit- 
geist and the whole cultural situation. Frobenius has 
shown that not only do we make this cultural situation, 
Due that, no lesa, this culeural situation makes us. If you 
wish to bear also in mind comparatively ephemeral mental 
worlds, I may allude to the part played by clubs, associa 
tions, and the like, from which the opinions, and more 
especially the prejudices, of many persons derive to a far 
(greater extent than from the "ego". 

‘A sketch from J. Corrie’s book upon Jung’s paychology 
(published two or three years ago by Rascher of Zurich) ? 
‘will illustrate the foregoing disquisition.  heve modified 
it a little. 

There you have a diagram representing the general, 
the “collective” Ife of man, the life out of which the 
individual sprouts, His roots strike deep into this sub- 
seratum whether be knows it or not and whether he likes 
it of not, In one sense, history ia a tale that is told, In 
another senee, that shown io the diagram, history lives on 

"This was German tainion. ‘The Engin ccginal ms J. Co 
ABC of Jung's Peyebober, 1927. 
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in un all to-day. Deep-sea soundings bring up materials 
from these abysses whenever we analyse ¢ modern man. 
‘That is why peychoanalysis is sometimes spoken of as 
“ Tiefenpaychologie ”, depth-peychology. It is the pey- 
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chology of the unconscious, of the deeper levels of the 
mind. From time to time the powers that lurk in these 
depths erupt in a way which proves disadvantageous and 
even disastrous to the individual—giving rise, often enough, 
to grave mental disorder, 

A failure of adequate adjustment between what we 
somewhat superficialy term the “ ego” and these collec 
tive strata of the mind is » frequent cause of neurosis, 
Above all, ia the western world, where we are apt to pride 
‘ourselves foolishly upon an identification of the person 
ality with this superficial, artificially isolated, and conscious 
ego. Only when the individual can effect s peaceable 
compromise between the non-ego, that ia to say the col 
lective life, and that which he has consciously distinguished 
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therefrom as his “ego”, does he escape presumption, 
escape bumptioumess, what the Germans {who have 
adopted and modified a Greck word which is not current 
in English] term “hybrie”. Only thus ia he delivered 
from the arrogance of his ego, from his overstrained and 
misleading desire for excessive individuality, from his 
itsion of uniqueness, ‘Thus only does be attain what 
(with Jung) we may perhaps call the "true self”, that 
which in Renaissance days was described aa “ perton- 
ality", what we may denote by the word “ character”. 
"Phe way to this unification is bard. For this reason, and 
since people always incline to choose the easier route, a 
‘man will try to discover his personality and to achieve 
internal peace by identifying himself with one of the two 
sides of life and annulling the other. ‘Thos individuals 
belonging to the one category will recognise only the lesser 
co, the conscious functioning of their mind. ‘They refuse 
to admit ties, they negate obligations, which arise out of 
the collective part of their being, whose very existence 
they refuse to acknowledge (as, for instance, did a famous 
psychiatrist, who described the unconscious as " chemi- 
cal", by which he meant to imply that it was not mental 
at all). Those who adopt this course save themselves the 
trouble of a conscientious adjustment with theie intuition, 
their blood, and their vegetative nature. Persons of the 
other category incline to recognise mothiog, to admit no- 
thing, other than their sppurtenance to one or more col- 
lectivities. Hesse speaka of them as “ child-men” and 
“child-women”. We encounter large mumbers of them 
in all the creeds, in all the nationalities, in alt associtione, 
and in all political parties, They seem unaware that 
Principle of individuation exists, to separate the unit from 
7 











the herd. (Let me remind you, in this connexion, of 
‘Marxian ideals, and also of Adler’s teachings.) 

A considerable part of analytical work is the demon- 
stration, the disclosure, of this polarity ; snd chose of you 
who have some familiarity with analytical literature will 
slready recognise that the various analytical systems hitherno 
current are inclined to dwell raore or lese exclusively upon. 
some reatricted province of the domain, and (since peycho- 
analyata are not free from the limitations and vanities of 
‘other men) to mistake the part for the whole. 

For the simple reason that psychoanalysis reveals the 
unconscious forces that are at work within us, it arouses 
antagonism. It does not merely communicate knowledge 
fon the abstract plane (as its unthinking adversaries are 
apt ta declare), but conveys implicit demands. ‘There are, 
in fact, two inevitable inferences from tbe recognition that 
‘our meatal life is rooted in an underground world, First 
of all, we have to acknowledge the existence of this under- 
world, to recognise its characteristics, even though the 
realm thus disclosed is at war with the ego we have hitherto 
cherished and with its opinions. Secondly the demand 
imposes itself: " Grow out of your past self, ao far as in 
you lies.” Unaided and spontaneously, however, no one 
‘can thus outgrow his past self. The recognition of these 
two things demands—especially in the first days of the 
tcansition, in the “ year nought", as Wolfskehl has termed. 
it that we, should cease to be naively and unconsciously 
content with ourselves as we bave been. No longer can 
‘we either without qualification identify ourselves with oat 
‘ar more herds, or, 28 & protestant, a revolutionist, cut loose 
from chem. Blind acceptance and blind revoh ere equally 

7K, Welle, Bid und Genes, Belin and Zurich, 1930. 
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‘one-sided, for in one attitude the independent ego and in 
the other the historical and collective elements of character 
formation remain undifferentiated, undeveloped, being un- 
consciously repressed. You sce that there are reasons and 
to spare why analysis should make enemies, in both the 
aforesaid camps 1 
‘This unfoldiog of personality through analysis ia a 
ligation, As you already see symbolised in the 
process of birth, “ becoming” always signifies exfoliation, 
the casting-of of restrictive envelopes, # breaking-away, 
ion. ‘The unfolding, the enfranchisement, must 
be effected against the clinging will of inert matter. The 
‘buds, the sprours, are not freely, not willingly, granted 
theic separate existence. ‘This is, perhaps, most easily 
demonstrable in the individual destiny, although the same 
thing applies to the lie of cultures, of States, and of classes, 
When the matrix, irradiated by procreative influences, 
forma a germ, and when this embryo bas developed into 
4 young being ready for separate existence, the matrix, 
the old Adam and the old Eve, will be loath to further 
parturition, to help in the act of enfranchiserent, 

Tf you want to grasp the full significance of what I 
am saying, you must rid yourself of a customary pre~ 
judice, of fascination by the figure of the mother, We 
lter-day Germans are peculiarly inclined to sentiment- 
‘lise about and thus to falsify all that is great and power- 
ful, For instance, since we regard God as an affectionate 
Paterfamiliaa, we ate too apt to forget his Zeus and Wotan 
attributes ; and 0, likewise, are we ouch too ready 10 
idealise the mothec-type, to think oaly of the mother “ who 
always wants to do what is best for the child”, Of course 
there are such mothers. But behind the mother chus 
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asdumbrated, stands another and very different Sgure, that 
of a mighty sorceress, 2 being whom it would be erroneous 
to describe either as kind or unkind, either as good or aa 
evil—Earth the Universal Mother. The Realm of the 
‘Mothers, of which Faust says: “The Mothers, Mothers; 
it sounds 20 magical.” 

Tt will petheps help you to represent for yourselves 
more clearly what we Germans find so hard to ace behind 
the individual mother, if I remind you of the writings of 
Bachofen, that great Swiss investigator whose well-merited 
reputation was not fully established until long after his 
death.’ If you want to grasp the idea as presented in a 
lighter fashion, read Sir Galahad’s Miltier und Amazonen 
(Munich, 1931). ‘Thus you will learn much about the 
matters I am discussing, which are gradually being re- 
learned to-day; namely whet this maternal incubatory 
steaturn i in all of us, and what it signifies. Bachofen 
distinguished three stages of human social evolution. The 
lowest, most primitive, obscurest stratum, which still Lives 
‘on ia us a9 an element of social life, was termed by Bach- 
fen the age of the marish or sump (Sumpf), the hetairic 
epoch. Like @ piece of mamhland which is not yet dis- 
tinguished inta land and water, this stands at the outset 
of all visible happenings. (Let me remind you that Bach- 
‘ofen uses imagery, which must not be regarded too con~ 
cretely, but must be contemplated "as if” things were 
40) Tn this marish, life is still completely “ materia”, 
‘where, in blind incubetion and boundless fertility, un- 
alloyed nature holds sway. The marsh brings forth and 

2 mention » few of Bacholea's more important writings © Veruch 
‘her die Grtberymblik der Alten (3855); Das Murterrecht (1861) 
Die Unsterbichiioichre der exphiachen Thealoge (:8) 
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swallows up, for what is born out of it is not yer fully 
formed (an aspect of things which we, who belong to the 
much later “ patriarchal " epoch, find it hard to represent 
to our minds). In the marish, life exists only as a great 
universal, an efftuvium of the swamp ; life concerned only 
to emerge and relapse eternally. The brood is swallowed 
up again and dissolved into its elements, which feed the 
sreat living organism with chat to which it has jest before 
given birth. ‘There is but one mighty, ever fertile and 
ever murderous titanic womb, one tingle but vast uterine 
cavity, equipped with the magnificent and teeming but to 
our way of thinking senseless fertility of the jungle. It 
ia the era—the stratum, the condition—of the “ hetairia ”, 
the blood-brotherhood ; the era of lustful embraces with- 
out distinction between ego and tu, aiming only at fertility, 
at offapring. 

Do J make it plain to you that this stratum is not somne- 
thing which lies historically behind us, but something that 
existe deep within us all #s a yearning and » thrill? 

‘The “era” of this obscure primal marish, of the 
hetaira, is followed "—sccording to Bachofen—by matri- 
archy. Here the formless, the uodifferentisted world of 
the prime has already begun to differentiate itself little. 
‘There are indications of a separation into male and fernate ; 
1 little Osiris becomes visible beside the great This, But 
‘woman rules. In the matriarchy, woman rules, and main- 
tains a strictly disciplined social order. En thin matri- 
archal condition which hss emerged from the mariah there 
no longer goea on s perpetual intertwining of all with all, 
for now thee is birth, thete is fruit, there is the child. 
‘There is the child for which the mother sscrificea every 
thing with unesampled heroism, sicrifices even her own 
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life. Woman is the ruler in house and home, abe holds 
vay in the State and ia public worship, and man is of 
little account te her. Characteristically, men are merely 
spoken of as “the icopregnators”. That is all they ore 
geod for, ‘The sexual act, to which in this age of Freud 
and of modern isaginative writers (Schniteler’s Reigen) 
people attach so much importance, plays » minor part 
in the matriarchal stratum of human existence. To the 
matriarchal woman, the reproductive act is only « means 
to 0 cod; it is unwillingly tolerated, for what really 
matters ia birth. Symbolically you may think here of the 
‘eat (are we not all fond of saying that there is a punsy-cat 
clement in woman 2), of whom it is said that abe conceives 
‘with pain and brings forth with pleasure. However this 
may be, the mother as ruler never allows the brood to 
‘escape from her great uterine vital cavity, Woe unto him 
‘who tries to break away! Symbolically here, I think also 
of the spider, who allows nothing to escape from her net, 
‘of the spider who often appear in the dreams and fantasies 
of this muternal being. Also, when you think of matri- 
archy, you will think of the scorpion. Fabre has described 
hhow the male ecorpion, driven by sexual desire, but at the 
tame time trembling with fear, approaches the female, 
‘copulates, and then fees in a panic, knowing that hia mate, 
48 soon a the act is over, as s00n as she has tolerated the 
advances of " the impregnator” will turn and rend him, 
will if she can seize him in ber claws, slay and eat him, 
Often she does sot For the matriarchal female, malea 
exist only ax procreators, and have no otber use. When 
the male has played his part, away with him! Thence 
forward let there be only females in the world, undisturbed 
1), HC, Babee, La vie des insect, 1910; ead other works 
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bby the inimical, perpetually restless, aggressive masculine 
principle. 

Only in the third epoch, that of the “‘ patriarchy”, 
does man enter inta his dominant réle, "To-day we seem 
to be approaching the close of the patriarchal epoch, but 
that is 2 matter to be discussed by and by. 

‘These two aspects of primitive feminine axture live 
on in afl women, It is well to reatite as much. The 
“woman of the marish” is, of course, polygamous, aad 
the woman of the patriarchal era, who discovers powerful 
vestiges of collective sexuality within bereelf ig panic~ 
stricken and afficted with © guilt-compler. Who of ws, 
con the otber hand, is not acquainted with “ matriarchal 
women, to whom the maa, the husband, is of mo account, 
‘or is regarded with hostility, the child being all she cares 
about ? 

‘These primal feminine foros form the background of 
‘maternal being, and work on the mothers of to-day. The 
individual mother, as we seotimentally regard her, is no 
‘more than a partial and more obvious aspect of the whole 
figure of the Mother. (Cf, Plates ¥ and I5.) 

It is rather difficult to illustrate by examples the world 
of the great Mother for whom the child i all in all, 1 
tecall, in this connexion, © case reported by an apostle 
of Adler's individual psychology, who tells of a neurotic 
child, a lite boy, who could only go to sleep in the even- 
ing when his mother lay down beside him. When the 
oy discovered that his mother used to alip away as soon 
su he bad gone to sleep, he insisted upon her lying be- 
‘tween him and the wall, where she had to stay for hours. 
‘The author from whom I quote regards this as an illus- 
tration of the child's will to power, and doubtless has 
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‘good reason for doing #0. What he forgot was to wonder 
why the child’s mother should have yielded to auch an 
exsction. In my view the situation was only in part the 
outcome of neurosis in the child ; and I should be more 
dinposed to speak of will to impotence than of a will 
to power, of a will to remain a “little one”. Predomi- 
nant, however, in the sitoation must have been an un- 
‘conscious willingness on the part of the mother to sacrifice 
herself to the child every evening at seven o'clock, and 
thus to keep the child dependent oo her, I think chat 
any one who wanted co treat that situation successfully 
would have to begin with the mother and not with the 
child 

Jt is in countries which are still matriarchal that you 
‘can best study the importance of the matron, the dominant 
mother. Characteristically enough, where matriarchy is 
the rule, it far lesa often leads to the neuroses which are 
apt to arise out of it in such patriarchal countries as Ger- 
many, In Rome, for instance, I know a family in which 
the father, though nominally the head of the household 
and occupying a high position in social life, is little more 
‘than a shadow in his own home. Of the two martied 
sons, one is a merchant in a large way of business and 
the other a diplomat. The former manages his African 
affairs from Rome ; the latter refused an offer of promo- 
ton which would have taken him away from Rome.“ We 
cannot Seave the city in which our mother dwells.”—Put 
‘up in an Italian roadside inn, and watch who rules the 


3 Men Frances Gillespy Wickes, ia ber ‘The Inner World of Child. 
hood, New York and Landon, 2927, shows with devastating clearnes the 
decisive part played by parents in the ergization and in the cure of the 
sseuoses of children, 
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roost, Not usually the padrone, nor yet, if there be one, 
‘a grown-up son. Upon all important occasions, as when 
‘bill is being made out, and eo on, the padrona, the mater, 
the matron, has the decisive word. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF THE 
UNCONSCLOUS, 11 
'N the last lecture we considered the gripping force of the 
primal sources of life, and the difficulty of growing out 
Of them, of breaking away. I have, however, slteady said 
in plain terme that this growing up cannot mean simply 
breaking away, cannot mean simply turning one’s back upon 
‘the past. Though you can’t grow up without breaking 
sway, to grow up does not mean to run away from what you 
have been. In the imagery of a personality rooted in the 
past we perceive that this maternal straturn must fast on a9 
fan inner world, with which the individual must alway 
remain in touch, with which contact must continually 
be renewed. [In classical mythology, Antieus, son of 
Poseidon and Ge, a mighty giant, was invincible 90 long 
as he remained in contact with his mother earth In. 
‘Chapter Four, discussing the breath, we said that the bird 
of true freedam could ocly learn co fy when the "lower 
strata” of earth, plants, and animale were full of vigorous 
life. 

Many mental disturbances consist mainly in this, that 
the connexions with the lower level have become too 
attenuated or have been severed. People are too pt to 
forget that although a man can wear a halo when he awakens 
to 4 higher, a divine fife, he still must stand with hie feet 
firmly planted upon the ground. ‘How often we find thar 
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ege-obsemed persons, one-sided individuatists, intellectuals, 
‘those who make much play with abstractions, have, through 
neglect, or frequently enough by childish negetion, Jost 
contact with the nutritive strata of life. Day after day we 
encounter morbid manifestations to convince us that all 
which lives must, if it is to remain healthy, continually 
return into the nourishing and reoovative unconscious, Do 
‘we not all of us pee, day by day, or more usually night after 
night, into sleep, into dreamland, where we are fully un- 
conscious, where we get into touch once zoore with the 
‘world of the depths from which comes fresh force, renewed 
energy, regenerated wisdom ? Even though, as previously 
(aid, a large part of our analytics! work must be to loosen the 
tip of the collective and the unconscious upon the con- 
scious mind ; still, conversely, and just as often, we have to 
revive the umbilical connexion with that realm from which, 
obscurely, the individual draws the inexhaustible energies 
of being. 

‘You know that one of the chief aims of Freudian analyais 
is to bring back into consciousness the memory of “ for- 
gotten ", of repressed " experiences. ‘The analyrts who 
lay the principal stress upon sexual experiences declare that 
a revival of * lost" memories is the most important and the 
most effective part of analysis. Agreed, that such an 
accurate revival of a lost memory may be requisite. (We 
shall soon have to consider this matter io more detail.) 
Still, the efficacy of a revival of the past does not consist 
exclusively in the revival, for the mental attitude or trend 
per oe is of moment. When the subject delves reflectively 
into his past—half-awake, in imaginative reverie—he wil 
soon: easily immerse himself in the depths, What happens 
is, not so much that be actively remembers, a that memory 
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becomes spontaneously active within him. He slips away 
from the ego and ite formalities into the uorestraint of his 
childbood’s days, wheo he could still be “ natunl”. He 
contemplates the past “dreemily” as we grownups at 
ticaes " lose ourselves "in the contemplation of a landscape, 
of « river or x forest, a mountain or a heathland, Thus to 
toerge ourselves in nature, signiGes to break away from 
artificial culture or from civilisation for a time, You see 
‘this very clearly in what is called the “ Youth Movement ", 
wherein, as a reaction agzinstcity-Lfe and its veneer, young 
people designedly go back to the “open country", ‘The 
plonge inta the depths is something much more then what 
the Freudians regard as a mete revival of lost memories. 

‘The living primal foundation, the realm into which our 
roots strike 90 deep, the region of which we have hitherto 
thought a peopled by hidden forces, becomes manifest for 
the individual life as the family. ‘Thin is the actual, direct, 
sand concrete phenomenal form of the collectivity to which 
the child has to adjust itself. The importance of the family 
environment har been stressed both by Freud and by Adler, 
‘each after his own manner. Neither of them, however, has 
fully realised the intimacy of the connexion between grown- 
‘upe and the child. ‘They both build upon the notion that 
Parents act upon children exclusively by procept and 
example, beneficial or noxioua as the case may be. Ob- 
servation shows, however, that, over and above these—or, 
rather, below the visible plane of precept and example— 
there is a participation between parents and children such 
1s exis among primitives in the form of the * group mind 
‘To apeak figuratively once more, although the body of the 
members of 2 family group are physically separated one 
from another, there ia « collective mind-body wherein elders 
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and youngets are boxed, as, in the physical body of the 
individual, his organs are boxed. Consequently, what 
happens in the parenta has its repercussions in the child, 
‘not only because the parents have said this or that, or 
because the child has imitated the parents, or has been told 
fay them to do this or that, or has inferred this or that from 
ita parents’ actions. There have been simufteneous hap- 
penings in the family mind-body, aa if in communicating 
tubes. You will find abundaot exemplification of this out- 
took in a book I mentioned én the last lecture, Wickes’ 
The Inner World of Childhood. Without any fine-spun 
theorising, the author shows, sobedly and practically, 
illustrating hee thesis by hundreds of instances, that the life 
‘which the parents ought to live bus fail to live because they 
ate too cowardly or too “false, becomes, by 2 sort of 
wubstitution, an urgent problem for the child. ‘Thin in 
implied in the familiar saying that a parson’s children rarely 
tum out well. 

‘You will find these considerations of the utmost practical 
value when pareot bring you @ child to ask your advice. 
Instead of following the usual method, when disturbances 
fre manifest in the offspring, of looking for a“ bad exarnple ™ 
set by some member of their environment, you will do well 
to search for the contrary. How often do we hear amaze- 
ment expressed that the child of model parents, who are 
#0 pious, so “good”, should turn out a oe'er-do-well! 
There's the rub! What has been 90 strongly avoided by 
the grown-ups must out somewhere in the collective family 
life. Let me give you a comparatively unimportant 
‘example from my own practice. A mother complains thit 
whereas her son has pious feanings, ber daughter showa a 
Premature inclination towards sensuality, ‘The mother ia 
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a widow, and, 4s I know from analysing her, has sternly 
repceaied her own sexual leanings. 

In my previously mentioned booklet, Seelenrdume, 1 
have published a number of striking instances of the way 
jn which children take over the ioward, the hidden, the 
suppressed life of grown-up associates, as if what had been 
dammed up in the elders had eacaped by an overflow into 
the youngsters. The wonder of doctors, parents, and 
‘teachers that this, that, or the other can arise in a child will 
cease when due allowance has been made for such inter- 
connerions. No doubt their recognition may be extea- 
ordinarily painful to parents ; and not to perents alone, for 
the analyat may be pained by discerning therm in his rela- 
tionship co the analysand, ‘That is why, moreover, we can 
‘often achieve very litle by tryiog to treat children analytic. 
ally so loog ax they remain io their familiar environment. 
‘The parents will often demand your help under such con 
ditions, but you ean do nothing while the mischief-working 
influences continue ia operation. ‘There ia only one re- 
source in such instances, namely the removal of the child 
to a healthier circle, perhaps to one of our excellent rural 
educational homes. If, however, you can bring the 
requisite insight home to the parents, and make these 
latter modify thei behaviour, the disturbances in the 
child may disappear—even without your seeing the child 
at afl, 

‘The influence (active and counteractive) of grown-ups 
‘upon children in the closely woven tissue of family life, and 
the tendency of the nutritive soil to euck back into itself 
‘what would fein emerge from it, represent only one side of 
such difficultim of development. Action and reaction are 
‘equal and opposite. As counterpart of the attractive force 
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of the family medium and of the maternal stratum, we have 
a tendency on the part of the child to return to the mother’s 
‘womb, to remain small, weak, and under tutelage. This is 
equivalent to what the Adlerians speak of as the effect of 
discouragement, and the Freudians as the effect of regres- 
sion. The following sketch may help to make the matter 


= a 


When the procreative emanations have entered the 
receptive earth (1), and oot of this union the new, the germ, 
‘hag formed itself (2), you will find in this latter two opposing 
and equally necessary tendencies at work: one of them 
aspiring upwards towards the light, towards blossoming and 
unfolding: the other, leading back towards the earth, 
towards the roots. ‘The former inspires towards individua- 
tion ; the later, cowards undifereatiation, towards remain- 
of the generalised depthe. When the latter trend 
prevails, we speak of regremion. I think that both the 
sexual analyste and also the individual prychologists, must 
‘have made you so familiar with this recoil from individua- 
tion, that it is euperfivous for me to say any more here about 
regression. 

It seems to me desirable, however, to illustrate the 
workinge of regression ax concerns one “complex " upon. 
which Freud lays peculiar stress. To this way I shall, at che 
came time, show you bow these sexual analysts, sound 
though their general notions may be, apply them in a one- 
sided way. You will find in their writings abundant refer+ 
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ences to what they call the castration complex, by which 
they mean a dread of the boy (or of the boy living om in the 
ran) lest bia penis shall be cut off by his Fether—usually 
a0 2 punishment for masturbation in early childhood. 
Closely connected with the dread of the punitive father is 
a feeling that the omnipotent father with his huge phailus 
will be an unconquersble competitor throughout life. No 
doubt this description of the soa-father situation i some 
mes perfectly correct. Beyond question there are still 
fathers who are stupid enough to threaten their little boye 
in such 2 fashion (hoping, very foolishly af course) that in. 
this way they will stop the practice of" self-abuse”. 
‘Also there can be no doubt that » prudish youngster, from 
whom the aight of natural things has been shut away, may 
bbe astonished and alarmed at the first vision of his father’s 
mmetobrum virile, But it is not true that all fathers are such 
blockheads, or are regarded by their little boys as Jehovah 
in the Qesh; nor is it true that all little boys have been 
ppanic-stricken at discovering the penis to be much amaller 
than that of a grown-up, with the result that they become 
affected with anxiety which may either be specifically 
sexual or may take the general form of a conviction that they 
Jack manly self-sufficiency. Nor is che suppased rivatry on 
the part of the son for the mother’s favours invariably a 
‘cause of despair about oneself and the validity of one's own 
life. Such “sexual cases” as arise, are no more than 
special manifestations of a more general problem, This 
general problem is: "I am afraid lest, a loser in the game, 
4 cave-dweller, regressive as I am, I shall never be able to 
‘emerge from the primal womb ; that I shall never develop 
Properly, shall never grow up, shall never come to full 
‘manliness. That is to sty, I chall never come to thet which 
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in symbolised by the penis. (Better, the phallus.) I chalf 
never become potent, shall never be erect. ‘The collec- 
tivity has cast a spell over me. I shall be castrated by 
my father, whe representa the counter-demands of earth, 
symbolises radiation. I am afraid chet I shall never be 
able to endure the light, I who am for ever Lilliputian,” 
(Cf. Plates III and ZV.) 

Inssuch genital imagery, we must recognise a profounder 
‘meaning, a substratum. ‘Then we can accept it. But ifitis 
to be taken in the narrower and more concrete significance, 
it often straine the facts, and becomes nonsensical. That is 
why a discussion of Freud's teachings is so dificult. His 
intuitions ace brilliant and frequently sound, but they are 
apt to be overstrained, unduly rationalistic, formulated in 
far too concrete a fashion. I arn almost inctined to venture 
the paradox that Freud is the last believer left alive in 
Europe inasmuch 4s he is convinced of the concrete reality 
of his symbole instead of understanding them metaphoric 
ally ; just ax a pious countryman still believes, when the 
Priest works the miracle of transubstantiation, that the wine 
in the chalice has become blood in the material sense, 
whereas for the priest himself the transubstantiation is only 
effected in a higher, a transcendental world. ‘Thus Freud, 
having discovered (a marvellous discovery) that a child 
‘wants to retum to.a place where it is dark and warm, where 
ro sound will come to disturb it, where it will be hidden 
away and safe from barm—the yearning of all the dis 
illusioned, of “all that labour and are heevy-laden "— 
speaks of it as the “longing to return to the mother's 
womb", That which symbolises the individual's wish 10 
regress into aleep and night, is concretified by him ax the 
desire to get back into an actual mother’s womb. Of course 
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itis cany forthe eritice to laugh and to ail at euch a formula 
tion. ‘They would do better to look behind these erroneous 
formulations, the errors of the last generation, in order to 
discover what therein is truly eignificant. 

“There i another element in this interweaving into the 
collective world of earth, in the process we are now con- 
sidering. You will doubtless remember that when I was 
trying to give you a clear though emblematic prychological 
grasp of what happens in our organs, I described the organs 
of nutrition and excretion a» comprising the earthly and 
vegetative sphere of man. Let me remind you, further, that 
wwe realised how remote from the conscious ego are these 
enteric depths. I pointed out to you that peristaltic waves, 
traverse the stomach and the intestines independently of 
‘consciousness and of will just as the successive axons come 
and go in nature, This was made all che plainer to us 
when, in contrast therewith, we considered the rhythmic 
life of the blood, which is nearer to consciousness ; and 
«sill more when we contemplated the breathing, the pneuma, 
‘We raust reconsider here the earth-bound character of the 
nutritive process. Perhaps in this connexion we shall do 
well to recall that physical ingestion and excretion are the 
most important, nay to begin with the only important, 
‘processes in the life of the new-born. You must think, 
likewise, of the perennial connexion with the mother who 
gives suck, with the mother out of whove breasts lite flows 
{to the little being, much in the same way a» before bicth 
life flows to it from ber through the umbilical cord. At this 
stage the simplest, mont earthly process is dominant, ‘The 
infant's whole welfare depends upon ingesting rightly and 
excreting rightly. 

‘Need we be surprised, then, that these processes 20 
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essential to life are, as the analyst phrases it, “ pleasurably 
charged"; that in the still extremely obscure and vague 
“inner life” of the litle child they assume a0 enormous 
importance? It was Freud, once more, who pointed out 
that a child uses the word “ Geachlft " (in English “ buei- 
ness” of, more often, ‘* job} to describe going to stool— 
‘uses the term which the ordinary adult applies to the most 
important of his daily occupations. 

‘Just as natural isi that sucking, and later taking food of 
any kind—with the regions concerned, the lips the tongue, 
‘the mouth—should be pleasurably tinged processes and 
regions. The Freudians, therefore, speak of oral, anal, and 
lurethal eroticism, referring to the pleasure-charged zones 
and functions of the body, They are perfectly right when 
they insint that in the life of adults we find vestiges of these 
childish impulses and pleasures, We see this most plainly 
in the regressive neuroses ; as when grown-ups continue to 
‘make much of the process of sucking, or prefer kissing to 
coitus. 1 expect you will all be acquainted with exceptional 
‘types in whom digestion or the characters of the urine have 
become so important that for them life and happiness seem. 
to turn upon one or the other. We think, in this connexion, 
also of “bulimia”, of persons who, while failing in one 
respect or another to fulfil life's external or internal demand, 
find a primitive pleasure in devouring unnecessarily vast 
‘quantities of food. Coprophilia and similar perversiona fall 
within the saroe category. ‘These are various manifesta- 
tions of the way in which a neurotic is sti, in one respect 
‘or another, a child. But where such likings and practices 
Persist ia an adult, we term them “infantile " rather than 
merely " childish”, roeaning that the neurosis is the out- 
come of inhibited development or of perversions, or both 
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Freud, therefore, is right in saying that perversion = in 
fantilise. 

‘Another manifestation of the oral-anal complex ("* com- 
plex" in the pathological sense, when it manifests its 
iswurbing influence in a person who is outwardly grown up} 
is sadam, a delight in cruelty. If you make # profound 
analysis of persons suffering from infantile regression, you 
will rarely fail to disclose 2 sadistic component. Snper- 
ficialy such persons will often sppear the very opposite 
of a sadist. They are “softies, childlike persons, who 
shrink from hurting 4 worm, are insufferable “ idealists ” 
and are organised accordingly, who appear ‘'to seek n0- 
thing but the general good ”—but depth-peychology will 
tell you a very different story about them. 

Twas acquainted with # man who, although over thirty, 
hhad never known a woman, since “' woman was too sacred 
to him" for that. He was # member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruehy to Animals; wap an anti-vivi- 
tectionist ; and was an active supporter of the movement 
for the suppression of the White Slave Traffic. Recently, 
although physically a weakling, he had assaulted a coachman 
‘wha was i-treating a horse. On the face of it, then, you 
might suppose him to be a man endowed with very fine 
‘qualitien, Nevertheless, the first queation of the expert 
‘wbo had been given this sketch of the patient's character 
‘was to aak whether hia bowels were regular. Aa bad been 
expected, he suffered from obstinate constipation. It was 
hardly needful to ask him whether be had 2 big appetite, 
for he was obese (weighing sixteen stone) ; but, on inquiry, 
the stated that he suffered from insatiable hunger, expecially 
during moods of depression. As already mentioned, he 
‘bad never hed intercourse with a woman, but was fond af 
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Practising cunnilinctus (oral eroticiem). He was asked 
whether he indulged in walking fantasia, either during the 
daytime or just before going to sleep at night. With eome 
hesitation this thirty-three-year-old child admitted that in 
bed, of nights, be indulged in prolonged fantasiea io which 
be pictured himself torturing children and young girls, 
torturing them even co death, Let me add, a8 a physiog 
nomical point, that the patient (like all his kind) aroused 
suspicion by his mere aspect. He had the gloomy eyes of 
‘caged beast. (Some subject with oral-erotic inclinations 
have the protruding lips of a suckling, or cheeks drawn io, 
or some similar characteristic.) The patient oow in ques- 
tion was a typical apecimen of the sadist. 

1 fancy that you will find it easy enough to acknowledge 
the existence of the oral and anal-urethral components, but 
‘that you may find it lese easy to bebieve io the existence of a 
maaked sadism, As psychologists, it behoves us to free 
‘ourselves from prejudices, affects, conventional valuations, 
Please bear in mind that a frtle child, in respect of all the 
happenings of his mind-body life, belongs to the earth, is of 
a vegetative disposition, For chat very reason, the child ix 
‘an “innocent ” and, if it dics, can immediately ceturn to 
heaven as an “angel”. It has not yet expericneed the 
Fall; haa not yet eaten of the tree of knowledge ; is still 
all "id, not having yet become “ego”. Though it has 
che bodily organs of sex, inwardly regarded it is still sexless. 
im this paradise, where the lion tiea down beside the lamb, 
there is as yet neither good nor evil. The distinctions we 
learo to make a1 we grow up have not yet been made ; life 
1has not yet been split into polar opposites. Consequently, 
there can be no morality, no altruism, For the same reason, 
what in a more developed human being we spedk of = 
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‘ervelty of as sadism most not be given such ames in a 
child, A young child's delight in destroying or tormenting 
Je no more “cruel” than nature is cruel. Crochty is 8 
product of the artificial conditions we extol as “ culture" of 
“civilisation”, Nature ia 08 she is, and knows nothing of 
cruelty. In the world of nature, coming and going, birth 
‘and dea, are equally pleasurable. So also in the world of 
the child, which is sti a “natural” being. 

‘Does not the so-calied sadiarn (J insist upom the adjective) 
of the infantile phase grow more comprehensible to you ? 
How plain it grows, moreover, that Freud's formula per~ 
version = infantilism was a fash of genius; but also that 
Freud was misled into the realm of unmeaning abstractions 
when he read his formula backwards, declaring that in- 
fantilists = perversion, and coined the grotesque phrase 
about the “' polymorphously perverse suckling”. I shall, 
however, postpone until the next lecture a detailed criticism, 
of the obsessional neurosis (or something akin thereto) which 
feads the Freudians to fit everything ioto the framework of 
4 rigid systematisation. At the moment, we are atill only 
beginning to contemplate the strata which attempt to foute, 
to draw back, to swallow up the developing human being. 
‘Our very image of the vegetative characteristics of the 
intestines, and our cootention that the child is nature un- 
developed, signify chat the developed human being, in 
reopect of some of his characteristics, in respect of part of 
his being, still belongs to this “nature ™, to the earth. No 
‘mutter whether you say 80 paychologically, signifying that 
in every one of us there remains something of the child 
("in man there is a child that wants to play”, wrote 
‘Nietsche); or whether you direct your attention more 
especially to the physical and physiological axpects of being, 
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and refer to the nutritive processes. The fact that these 
«ze but two aspects of the same thing shows us once mote 
the interweaving into the collective world of earth; and 
‘we have already learned that this collective world resins 
the attempt of the growing human being to develop and to 
differentiate. 

Development, “ becoming”, is however the law of life, 
for the individual no less than for the nation. Neither the 
former nor the latter can remain for ever in the primitive 
phase, in the stage of childhood. Man must eat of the tree 
‘of knowledge, must Jearn to distinguish between good” 
and “evil”; to distinguish, that is to say, between the 
inevitably conilicting elements of his experience ; thus i be 
constrained towards culture, towards a recognition of the 
‘contrast, of the conflict, between himself on the one hand 
and nature at large on the other. He cannot cootinue to 
live naked and unashamed in a state of primal innocence, 

‘Metapharically speaking, this implies that he must grow 
out of the vegetative phase to become an animal ; that (I 
return to the imagery of Chapter Three) out of the enteric- 
nutritive foundation of carthly inertia there is born, as @ 
first awakening, the blood with its polar antinomies, its 
rhythmical alternation of systole and diastole, You will 
remember that I referred to the sexual life as one of the 
provinces of the life of the blood. Masculine and feminine, 
which ia the vegetable-enteric, purely nutritive phase were 
still undifferentiated, become clearly distinguished each 
from the other. ‘Therewith a new sphere, a second " vital 
cycle”, has come into being; growth above the earth has 
begun, Henceforward this new cycle, expanding with the 
year, demands its rights, demands its appropriate share 
Of the libido, which previously was restricted to the levele 
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beneath the surface of che earth, to the processes that went 
fon in the lowermost roots. 

‘Upon the “ vegetative” plane there scarcely existe, #9 
yet, an emergeace of contrasts or of conflicts. We can 
illustrate this most vividly by the development of sexuality. 
Here, in the earliest evolutionary stages, there are no con- 
flicta, For thin reason it ia futile to compare the amatory 
life of human beings living (dreaming) in natural innocence, 
‘with the eroticiam of more fully awakened and differentiated! 
‘men and women, Such trustworthy observations a» thove 
made by Malinowski upon the Trobrianders (op. cit.) are 
‘only explicable upon the theory that, among these primi- 
tives of the South Seas, evolution, individualisation, have 
ot yet gone so far a8 to produce sexuality in our western 
tenae of the term. No doubt from time to time the ‘Tro- 
brianders are mastered by the sexual impulse as if it were 
a natural wave, All the same, we Europeans note with 
surprise that various means have to be used to awaken and 
intensify the impulse, We cannot escape the impression 
that the island lovers have to take pains ; the man to bring 
about crection and ¢jaculation ; the woman to secure 
adequate excitement culminating in orgasm. It would 
seem that during the Trobrianders’ customary love- 
“play”, in which the lovers tear out one another’s hair, 
weratch one another, bite one another, and so on, the 
“atmosphere” of hostility thus engendered between the 
‘man and the woman brings about the requisite tension 
Dberween the two partners in the love act, the tension which 
isthe indispensable prerequisite of sexual desire and sexual 
enjayment—and that for the Trobrisnders this stmoephere 
cof routuel hostility is indispensable. 

But auch phenomena are not confined to “ primitives ". 
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‘The attentive observer who is able to divest his mind of 
Prejudice can watch like phenomena among ourselves t0- 
day. By no means rare in western Europe are women 
regarded by others and by themselves as " frigid ”, women 
in whom the onset of serual excitement is slow and difficult, 
and many of whom have never experienced the sexual 
orgaem. Yet this docs not necessarly signify that they 
suffer from “ iohibitions ", axis too readily assumed. They 
‘may enjoy intimate relations with their male partoer, but 
for them the pleasure of intercourse does not attain a climax 
followed by rapid detumeacence, being a process capable of 
lasting 2 very long time, until the tide slowly ebbs. But the 
sequence of events is not uniform in these reputedly frigid 
‘women. Suck a woman may in one act of intercourse 
experience what is commonly regarded as » “ normal ” 
orgatmn, and in another (especially when ahe is to a moderate 
‘extent under the influcoce of alcohol) experience, not an 
‘orgasm, but the above-described protracted ebb, This 
latter happens because the alcobol hav reduced her already 
Jow individuation and ego-centrism, with the result that she 
thas, in great measure, lapsed into the vegetative sphere, into 
‘amore generalised participation with nature. Let me add, 
pparenthetially, that in my opinion sadism and mayochisen 
can algo be understood in this sense, a8 attempts to restrict 
the impulsive life to the nutritive pre-genital phase from 
which the person concerned has not yet fully emerged. 

Let me give you another exarnple of the significance of a 
collective attitude. I had a patient, «lady who, although she 
toad had intimate relations with several lovers, bad not 
experienced the orgesm in intercourse with any of them, 
Discussing thia matter with her, [asked her (without naysetf 
fully knowing why) how long she imagined the sexual act 
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cought to last. Looking at me thoughtfully, she replied, 
‘with some hesitation: “ Hours.” Of course the imprac- 
ticabiicy of this desire was obvious ; and in the conscious 
‘my patient realised as much herself. In an enalysis, how- 
‘ever, we often have to let the irvational, the fantaey, speak, 
rather than logic and reason. Feeling my way, therefore, 
T inquired : “Perhaps you mean not hours but days?” 
Showing surprise and pleasure at being understood, the 
answered, though atill hesicatingly : “* Longer, mach longer, 
an etemity !” Without saying snother word, for the 
moment, I took Zimmer's Kwnitform und Yoga down from 
my abeives, and showed ber the plate depicting Shiva and 
ShakG in their everlasting embrace. “ Yes,” she said. 
“That's it, ‘That's what T mean {" ‘The analysand had 
to be matle to realise chat, though the “ collective ” wheel 
‘of the procreative and receptive power turns unceasingly 
that though the “actus purus fills the world from eternity to 
‘eternity ; that though the male and the female divine 
principle embrace one another for ever and a day—as far 
as we mortals are concerned each pair of lovers can only for 
4 few minutes become executants in that great universal 
happening. Insofar as we are nature naturans, we incor- 
porate the mystery, we become for a brief space Shiva and 
Shakti. Insofar, however, as we are separate egos, we must 
soon relinquish our embraces. I think you will understand 
hhow muy patient's situation arose from an identification with 
the collective, not with the individual unconscious. 
lovariably the birth of the blood-cycle in man and 
‘worn (we speak, above all, of this second birth as 
“ puberty ", but there are other births besides the second) 
is an difficult w process as the fit, the bodily emergence 
from the mother’s womb, which is usually understood. 9 
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“ birth". Invariably there ia a desire to stay as we were, 
and a resistance to our emergence ; even ax J attempted to 
describe above, when speaking of the attraction between soil 
and seed, between mother and child. 

‘When a human being fails to make 2 good job of these 
necessary unfoldings of his personality, what has happened 
fs (analytically speaking) that be has failed to charge with a 
tufficieney of libido the new domains of life and experience 
and the organs through which these domains secure cor 
poreal manifestation, ‘Things remain arrested in the earlier 
acrata ; there is stasis, With the result that che vegetative 
sphere of him ar her who does not successfully achieve the 
‘transformation of puberty and who remains a child, is over- 
emphasised, ‘That accounts for the before-mentioned 
excessive interest of such types in eating, drinking, or the 
excreta : an interest which may io past be practical and 
concrete, and may in part manifest itself indirectly, taking 
the form of a delight in obscene literature or conversation. 
Indeed, I know such sufferers from arrested development 
who have been guided by their consequent peculiar interest 
in their choice of a special subject for scientific study. 
Bear in mind, however, that 2 stesis of the libido—no matter 
‘whether you regard it physically as hyperinnervation and 
hyperemia, or psychologically as an undue fixation of atten- 
tion—~implies, ot improved functioning but the reverse. 
Tr gives rise to excess of tension, to " cramp ” of one sort or 
another. ‘That is why the anal-erotist in jovatiably con 
stipated. To illustrate the matter in the Seld of practical 
therapeutics, if, by a belated puberty, you succeed in trans 
ferring your improperly fixated libido into the genital 
phere, the vegetative part of your being will simultaneously 
bbe freed, ‘Thereby you will cure yourself of byposexuality 
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—for ruurally 2 person thus affected will have suffered from. 
impotence in one form or another, from frigidity or from 
sterility. 
‘Characteristically enough, we find that there is another 
‘way of relieving these inhibited persone of their alimentary 
disturbances, If, in 2 patient suffering from obstinate con 
stipation of peychogenie origin there should occur an un~ 
grudging re-entry into a psychological world concordant 
with his (or het) immaturity, the constipation will be 
relieved, An example will make roy meaning plain to you, 
‘A fetoale patient in whom neither Sexatives administered by 
mouth nor even intestinal lavage produced satisfactory 
evacuations, began 10 give herself up wholeheartedly to ber 
childish dreams, She immersed herself in fantasies wherein 
(link this om to what I told you about Bachofen’s theories 1) 
marshlands played great part, With plasticine or 00 
paper she moulded or sketched all kinds of creatures that 
people these swamps : worms, snakes, tortoises, fabulous 
beings. Though abe herself had no inkling of the causal 
relationship, she could thereupon enjoy what seemed almost 
1 miracle, since nothing of the sort had happened for decadea 
—the miracle of a spontaneous and easy alvine evacuation. 
But as soon as she forsook this domain which (in her 
“infantile” condition) wan more congenial to her than the 
real” life of 2 grown-up, ax soon as her understanding. 
intervened to tell her that such fancies were unworthy of « 
cultured adult, who ought to be able and efficient, her 
constipation became as intractable ax ever. You must not 
suppose that I regard the temporary relief obtained by 
indulging in infantile fancies a9 tantamount to cure. I 
mention the case onfy as an illustration. ‘The temporary 
relief was but a preliminary etage on the way to cure, 
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‘Always, in analysing such cases, you have to begin by guid- 
Jing the analysand back into the region where he has schieved 
effective development, and away from the zones of “ real” 
life to which he has no more than seemingly adapted himself. 

‘A seeming adaptation does usually oscur. When, an in 
the foregoing instance, an adequate birth into the new 
sphere (of the blood, of the breathing, etc.) has never been 
schieved, you will nevertheless find that 2s the subject 
“grows up” there occurs 2 siroulated development, the 
infantile acest being masked by a thin stratum of adaptation 
to the life of ordinary grown-ups. What shows, however, 
hat the adaptation is epurious aod incomplete i that the 
"Tower ” spheres are regarded as lower in a moral sense, are 
contemplated with disdain. In such cases as I am now 
considering, although both physically and psychologically 
there ia a sort of cult of the intestines, the patient's outlook 
‘upon these realms of the meotal and bodily personality— 
upon oll “earthly” happenings—is a mingling of secret 
interest in forbidden fruit with ao uneavy conscience, of 
pride with an anxious sense of insecurity. Let me have 
recourse ta metaphor once soore. One who has risen out 
of the “ ieee " but remains thankful to this maternal men- 
struum and is in no wise revolted by the knowledge that 
hia roota strike deep into it, isa human being who has under- 
gone a natural and healthy development out of the earthly 
‘sphere. Defective and inadequate, on the other hand, has 
been the development of him who is ashamed of his roote 
precisely because he has never achieved the requisite 
freedom from them, 

T think it will now have become clear to you why I 
referred in this connexion to those who are called anal- 
erotists. I did so, first, because they are such edmirable 
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ccamples of what I spoke of « while back wo the attractive 
power of che living foundation ; and, secondly, because thie 
primal foundation which is constituted by the vegetative 
cycle, being atill wholly earthly, wholly maternal, does not 
property belong to the individual, but is collective, fs « part 
of the invisible group-ind. 

‘The buman being upon this plane which is identical 
with that of the nutritive process, the human being in the 
pre-genital or infra-genital phase, is not, metaphysically, to 
be regarded as an individual at all. When primitives, who 
stil Live upon what is called the magical plane, whose life ia 
‘ot 80 much individual as the life of organs of the group 
mind, arrange that one of theit number shall take laxatives 
for the benefit of the others, their action is in conformity 
with the views I fuve been expounding—and it is not 
altogether surprising that such medications may (as we are 
told) have a good effect. Think, however, in the samme con~ 
nexion, of “old maids” in the West. ‘These virtuous 
elderly women are not only constipated, as a rule, but are 
also wholly devoted to the beloved mother, to their aged 
parents, co the clan, and so on; they sre perpetual infants, 
‘undetached sprouta from the collective. Of course macried 
‘women and men may be the same ; persons who have not 
achieved a vital differentistion enabling them to reach the 
 blood-ephere”. A human being's nature is characterised, 
‘ot by the superficial happenings of his life, but by the extent 
to which he has himself succeeded in objectifying his destiny. 

‘am reminded of one of my patients, a man of thirty. 
He was an able civil engineer, had in hin student daya been 
an active member of « students’ corps, was an Alpinist, and 
20 00. He suffered, however, from obstioate constipation, 
and he practised the before-mentioned intestina) cult in 
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ATTRAGTIVE FORCE OF UNCONSCIOUS, 11 
tome very peculiar fashions. In the course of his analysia, 
he talked with manifest relish and at great length about the 
details of his enteric life. I need hardly tall you that he was 
impotent. In a word, he was a typical oral-anal-erotist, 
1 allowed this analysand to develop his fantasies at large. 
In metaphorical phraseology they incorporated the imper- 
fections of his psycho-biological development. He pic- 
‘tuced himself as Tepless (that is to say without any stand- 
point of his own, for his legs were stil deeply bedded in the 
‘earth) or as armless (the arms here symbolising the geaaping 
organs, of which the hands ate the most highly specialised 
parts, 30 that in his imaginings he recognised himself to be 
without adequate powers of “grasp”, either mental or 
physical), Subsequently he called up out of the uncon- 
scious a vision of what was lacking to him, a complete act of 
birth. He saw himself in his mother’s womb, in a great 
‘cavernous space ; speaking out of this an inner voice told 
hhim that he must free hisaself ; whereupon, still in fantasy, 
he did so, with infinite trouble, with groanings, and amid 
torments.‘ This also signified," ax he realised by an inner 
light, “that he was freeing the mother from himwelf.” 
‘The logical absurdity of the "also " is really fll of meaning. 
He cemains within the mother—not to rouch the mother who 
actually bore him, as Mother Earth. He is earth-bound, 
Only if he can wreat himself away from ber and fom his 
tion” with her, will he free himself 
sand only so will he deliver the earthly being 
within himselé. Not until what his fantasies had sneta- 
phorically foreseen was also achieved by the conscious 
‘personality, did hia intestinal life become orderly. As so0n 
4 his blood-life had been fulfiled, #2 soon as he had corn 
pleted the first phase of his development as an independent 
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being, he emancipated himself from the “ retractive suck ” 
cf the root-stratum, the matrix. Therewith he lost the 
detestation of the father by which he had previously been 
characterised. 

‘The Freudians teach that hatred of the father is hatred 
‘of the aucceasful rival, hatred of the spouse of the beloved 
‘mather. I discern other reasons than this, and 2 have heen 
trying to make you discern them. ‘The undeveloped person 
feels « sense of guilt because he remains unduly bound, 
because he lags behind on his course towards an xim he 
lenows to be desirable, because he hax not reached the light, 
because he has failed to effect individuation. ‘The mother 
shelters and protects. The father god is the representative 
of the light, of that which furthers our course, One who 
fails to fulfl the paternal lew dreads and detest its supreme 
tepresentative. All who are too weak to love and to do are 
ingpired with revolutionary bate, as is clearly shown by 
pychological study of the anti-social.» This is manifest in 
some of the illustrations that follow. 

‘Such is the significant background of whst shows iteelf 
jn particular instances as the foreground, a6 the family 
romance. That foreground, the family romance, the 
‘Edipua complex, etc., is what the Frevdians chiefly see. 
Istbere nothing more to-see ? “* Only the significant brings 
deliverance” (Jung). 

‘See Achbor's etcmey interaning book, Verwahsinte Jugend 





CHAPTER NINE 
SEXUAL ANALYSI8 


YY NEE er epic the mena backround 
or backgrounds of neuroses, as I was trying to do 
in the last lecture, there rises into my mind a thought which, 
with your leave, I will utter to-day, I'am all the more eager 
to do $0 because I have shown you in Various ways that I am 
a critic of Freudianism, and I shall be even more ettical in 
the concluding lectures than 1 have been in the earlier ones, 
‘The thought I wish to express is also a feeling—one of 
Frativude to Sigmund Freud, the founder and creator of 
modern psychotherapy, Of course he had forerunners ; of 
courne he did not appear out of the veid.t In symbolical 
thought, his forerunners were Kreuzer, Nietzsche, Bachofen, 
and others; in the revelation of hidden meanings, Schopen- 
hhaver and Nietzsche ; io the discovery of polarity, Goethe, 
Carus, Novalis, and others. Perhaps in some respecte 
Klagea' paychological teachings have been as important at 
those of Freud. At all times, moreover, the great poets and 
other imaginative writers have been aware of the background 
of life, But even when these things are admitted, we 
recognise that Freud bas been the great pioneer in making 
the obscurer regions af the mind comprehensible to us, and 
in turning a knowledge of them to account for the healing 
art, Ite be, more than all others, whom both patients and 
doctors have to thank for the fact thar to-day the true nature 

* CS. Jung, 8. Freud, ab aseechistoroce Eoebeioung, " Chars”, 
Heh a, 1933. p65. 
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‘of mental disturbances, of the sources of such widespread 
mental confusion, have been madle psychologically compre- 
hhensible. What an immense advance this has signified. 
In the decades before Freud began his investigations, poy- 
chology and psychiatry had become soulless, because their 
earlier religious foundations had been undermined by the 
eneral adoption of the outlooks and methods of natural 
science, Symptoms of mental disturbance were carefully 
and unfeelingly docketed, the only help given to the patient 
being inthe form of what was called a diagnosis "—gener- 
ally some word of Greck or Latin origin which conveyed 
very little meaning even to the diagnostician, ‘This was 
coupled with the futile advice: " Pull yourself together, 
and you wit so00 be all right.” By the profundity of his 
insight, by his unwearying industry, and by hin splendid 
courage, Freud has dispelled our ignorance of the depths of 
the mind ; and therewith has freed doctors, nurses, and 
attendants of the almost universal hostility towards any one 
affected with mental disorder, has freed us of an affect which 
‘was wellnigh always the expression of a dread of our own 
inadequacy, such as obviously played a part in the pseudo- 
diagnosis of “hysteria”. Even those who criticise this 
venerable sage must do so with thankfulness and admiration, 
Regardless of worldwide indignation, he boldly delivered his 
mestage. The aime cannot be said of numbers of the 
“little men of little minds " who are his persistent detrac- 
tors. Yet it is hard to understand how any one can con- 
template his face, s0 full of depth, of melancholy, and of 
knowledge, without saying, as Napoieon said of Goethe, 
“Voila un homme !*** 

4 Oe to whom the power af thot saiog « man ~ has cetsiniy been 
tenia the mathor of book in which, wth all he crudenon of an ine 
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a the last lecture F sketched the way in which mental 
happenings build themselves upon the foundations of the 
individual's personal development, and expecially upon the 
foundation of his adjustment to the root-strata of his growing 
personality. 

1n his doctrine of the trauma, in his contention that the 
‘ental troubles and the neuroses about which patients come 
to consult us are due to some mental injury that has been 
sustained in early youth, Freud has taught us to recognise 
the importance of the past. ‘This doctrine of “ infantile 
trauma” has had an enormous vogue. Even to-day many 
sciolista continue to believe that the only object of peycho- 
analysis is to search for this or that event in the childhood 
or youth of the analysand, " owing to which he became what 
he naw ix", When the detective, the sleuth, has tracked 
the complex to its lai, all will be in order. Freud's adver- 
saries go on attacking the doctrine, as if its author still 
advocated it without qualification, although he never 
formulated it in this simplist fashion and long ago abandoned 
it, We ourselves, however, must forsake the traumatic 
theory even more completely than the sexual analyets have 
done. ‘They have abandoned it by recognising that the 
‘traumata disclosed in an analysis are often pseudo-memories, 
the patient's fantasies about things that never really hap- 


Aellecunl, an attempt is made to explain Freud's teachings oa wholly 
the outcome of the tragcal complex of hatred of the father | Logically, 
this writer refutes himuelf anos he uses, oc believes himself to be using, 
the Freudian method of analysis to abow thet Frewd had no tesage 10 
convey. ia weiting i sbominably charged with affect —An admirable 
‘contrast i the able work by E. Michael, Die Menachheiteproblematik der 
Freudachen Faychoasalyse, Leipsg, 1925 —T sheuld like also to refer uy 
seaders 10 an anicie of my ovm, S. Freud," Mitoch Mod. Wachft.”, 
1999, No. XXXVI, . 458 Ie contsina « portit of Preod. 
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pened. Thereupon, of course, Freud's adversarica say : 
“Well and good, if they are only fantasies, if they have a0 
real foundation, we need not trouble about them any 
Jonges.”” Here, of course, they are emptying the child out 
vwith the bathwater. The fact is that my memory of @ 
trauma which actually took place in the real wortd of time 
‘tnd space may be of very little importance. A happening 
is important, not because it was objective, but because ft 
persists subjectively, a8 an affect-tinged memory (conscious 
for unconscious as the case may be). A thing may be of 
immense importance which has never exited in the real 
‘world of space and time, but which the individual's imagina- 
tion continues to reproduce with such tenacity that it im- 
presses him as having existed concretely. Of such a tissue 
is woven the psychological ceality that matters, Some un- 
pleasant occurrence in the domain of the sexual life during 
lildhood or early youth—which of us can have escaped it ? 
Yet it may be of little or no moment. When I find, how- 
ever, that my patient’s remembrance of an incident is a 
product of the imagination, what light does thin discovery 
throw upon the present situation? One of Freud's 
disciples (we have no right to blame a master for the follien 
of his pupils), in bis search for the earliest of the early 
‘traumata, came back to the trauma of birth. This, he 
thought, waa the root of all evil. Beyond question, every 
analyst in familiar with the birth-fantasies and the birth- 
dreams of analysands. They must not, however, be re- 
garded a8 genuine reminiscences of the process of birth. 
‘They are not merooties, but intuitions of what the physical 
process of birth symbotises, or should symbolise. Geoer- 
ally the birth-dreams and birth-fantasieo of our patients 
signify cither that an individual ie still inadequately born 
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and needs to be“ cut loose from his mother ; or else that 
he is now ripe for rebirth. As regards the early trauma, 
‘what is important is, not whether it actually took place, but 
‘whether (be it real or be it imagined) it tives on as an active 
“ memory” which is still at work to-day. 

‘That in what we fuve to realise, aa contrasted with an 
excessive 2eal for nosing out the analysand’s “ real” past, 
‘caacerning which our information, m derived from him, 
ia necemarily retrospective and reductive, All the same, 
it is neceanary to insist that oue patient's early history is of 
‘very great importance—pethaps of much greater importance 
than the " clinical history " as recorded by che ordinary 
questioner who has no expert knowledge of paychoanalysis 
and its results. However extensive may be our acquaint- 
ance with the general and collective depths of the mins, this 
‘cannot save us the trouble of inquiry into particulars. My 
late friend Gundolf once said: “ People are always talking 
about unbappy or unlucky times. The phrase is unmeaning. 
T only know unhappy or unlucky persons.” Just as the 
sexual analysts are apt to ignore generalities and to overstress 
particular, eo do analysts of other schools, those who have 
1 profound knowledge of backgrounds, incline to forget that 
whenever the background makes itself known it does so only 
(for the time being) 25 a foreground. We shall help our 
patient very little by telling him that he is “introverted” 
that he ia" hag-ridden ”, or that we can insite him into the 
mysteries of number and the wonders of mythology—if he 
fails to become fully aware of his introversion, if he fails to 
fet out upon his own ultrt-personal voyage through the 
‘unconscious, if he fails to grasp, from within, the nature of 
his own private secrifice to Mithra, he is beyond our help, 
‘You will never inidate any one into the history of art by 
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Tecturing to him about the wonders of the Renaissance. 
He must see, taste, touch, experience these wonders for 
himself. Thus nothing but a precise analysis of the past 
can provide the experiental material for further analy 
for the discovery of the “ significant ". 

‘There is a second reason why a precise analysis of the 
partis important, We know to-day that an impulse usually 
becomes coupled and remains coupled with the object, oF 
with the accompaniments thereof, by which it was first 
initiated. 1 will illustrate this by 2 practical instance. 
Out of a clutch of twenty chickens, ten were taken away 
form the heo the instant they were hatched out and were 
Riven their first food to the accompaniment of the aound of 
a trumpet, The remaining ten were left to the hen, who 
watched over their feeding in the usual way, calling them 
to her when there was food to be bad, The frst ten birds 
tubsequently paid no attention to the clucking of the hen, 
but only to the blowing of the trumpet, whereas the other 
ten ignored the blowing of the trumpet and ran up to the 
hen whenever she clucked. In the writings of Fabre, the 
‘entomologist, you will find additional interesting studies of 
impulse, and of the way in which it almost invariably 
becomes fixedly associated with the circumstances of its 
first appearance—a coupling which has its obvious uses, but 
which works blindly, so that it may, under certain conditions, 
lead to the death of the individual because the stimulus 
required to arouse a vitally important impulse is lacking. 
Uf, during the development of 2 human being, a coupling of 
this sort which ought to be dissociated remains, patho 
Jogieally, in operation, moral lectures, the most careful 
instruction, and the best possible example will prove un- 
availing. The impulse clings to the other clement of the 
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couple, until the person concerned has discovered how to 
Jook behind the scenes, and has gained an effective under~ 
standing of the mechanical and obsessive character of his 
reaction. ‘The only way to show him this, is to delve 
aystematically into iis past, until we reach the point when 
Ihe was switched on to the wrong road. 

There is a well-known case i the literature of sexual 
ysis, the case of 4 patient who was impotent unless, 
while trying to effect coitus, be could sniff stockings having 
a strong odour of a woman's feet. Here the first onset of 
‘vigorous sexual excitement had been “coupled” with the 
‘smell of the woman's stockings. The “ fetishiom” was 
insuperable until the path to the breaking-up of the associa~ 
tion fad been opened by calling the original situation back 
into consciousness. Of course the question why the associa- 
tive tie did not gradually become weakened and spon- 
tancourly disappear requires explanation, but the orthodox 
Freudians rately moot this problem. Let me remind you 
of what was said in Chapter Six about sbresction. 

‘The doctrine of “trauma” had alceady sroused wide 
eptead opposition, but Freud's sexual theory provoked 
violent storms of passion. ‘The struggle between Freud and 
hhis disciples on the one hand and their adversaties on the 
other was conducted on both sides, not so much with perti- 
nent arguments as in a way which reminds us of heated 
parliasnentary proceedings cather than a scientific discussion, 
T think we shall onty make real heedway when we follow the 
scientific plan of avoiding personal polemics, routual 
suspicions, and needless affects. Certainly the sexual 
theory cannot be refuted by one who spends all his time at 
hhia writing-desk, Purely acadesnical argument bas very 
ticee weight here. But the arguments of the analyst who 
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declares that “resistance” to a theory is a proof that the 
‘theory must be sound, ate not much better ! 

‘Let us try to understand the sexual theory historically. 
‘Historical study of its rise will make us understand that the 
sexual theory of the oturoses, and of all mental life, could 
and indeed must explain everything to e man like Freud, 
springing from and setting himself in opposition to the 
nineteenth century, the “* bourgeois century"—-by whose 
rationaliat dreariness, by whose intellectualism and mate- 
ialism, be was himself necessarily tainted, 

‘Yo x considerable extent, the nineteenth century lives on 
in peychology, for large groups of men are sill ruled by its 
laws. We do not all develop simultaneously. For the 
‘groupe of which I am thinking, sexuality signifies even to- 
day the obscure and the unknown, sex is still looked upan ax 
“a necessary evil". 

Let wu glance bock at the history of German civilisn- 
tion which was fundamentally Christian. Conversion to 
Christianity was the historical moment io which man was 
summoned away from his beatific or daimonic unity with 
nature, He had to prison in his own breast the multiform 
pantheon in which hitherto be had merged hime, had to 
hide deep within himself the gods which previously had 
been all around him. You see the early attempts to achieve 
‘this turning inwaed of the mind, its turning away from the 
objective world, in the hermit, the monk, the whole 
‘monaatic institution. A wall was built to exclude Madam 
World, which up till now had been a blessed world, but had 
become a wicked world, Henceforward a man must look 
within for the divine ; the wellspring of life bubbled up 
in the cloister round which the monk walked abvarbed in 
meditation. 
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In the dream of one of my female patients, this idea was 
expressed an follows, At the time in question she was 
wrestling with the problem of Christianity. She dreamed 
‘that she was inside a church, and climbed up to one of the 
lofty windows. Outside was a man, who had also climbed 
there, and beyood him she could see upon the ground a tiger 
prowling through thicket. She was within, in the 
Christian realm where we all live, and within the bounds of 
‘the civilisation whose laws we obey. But she had climbed 
up to the window, obviously wanting to get out (as do 60 
many these days) into the open, where the other sex, the 
east, the forest, uncontrolled nature were to be found, 
‘The enclosed space where she harboured was cut off from 
the open world by the church window, through which the 
Aight of heaven could only shine in teropered fashion, ‘The 
earthly, the impulsive, was excluded as evil, as devilish 
With incense and appropriate gestures, the priest still 
exorcises the “ dernons "=the earthly—before beginning 
his holy work at the altar. 

Within the Christian-Catholic preciness, the Church bas 
indeed—wisely and extensively—left vents for these unholy 
powers. The carnival is one of them, the eernival in which 
for a few days every year people can give free outlet to their 
natural passions, the ban upon primal impulses being for 
a time removed. It was left for Protestantiom to push 
principle to a logical extreme, and to do away with these 
shrewd concessions. Even where the great Mother Church 
had Jeft multifarious scope for the irrational in man, the 
iconoclasts, the children of the Enlightensoent, the rational- 
ints, tended more and more to ding away her gift. 

It ws still endurable that within the Christian sphere, 
the Christian precincts, sexuality (which is fundamentally 
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“ daimonic ” end irrational) should play so modest a réle, 
should be at beat tolerated, but always regarded with dis 
favour ; this was still sufferable so long as the means for 
2 supca-personal intoxication, for something otber than 
hnumdram epcounters, was nevertheless so widely satisfied. 
‘Unquestionably from time to time these primal forces of 
earth and nature, which bad yielded to pressure but had 
fever been wholly subdued, manifested themselves in 
twitchings which bore the odour of sanctity—from which, 
however, whiffs from the underworld made their presence 
Known, The settlement of accounts with the “flesh” 
was a problem and a duty. But there was no sexual 
neurosis, at any rate on the large scale ; there was no wide- 
spread failure of adjustment to the sexual impulse. ‘There 
‘can be no doubt, I think, that our grandmothers were far 
wore often frigid than are the women of our generation, 
but, asthe old clinical histories show, this was not a tragical 
for decisive confit. If two-day sexuality has become so 
important a matter, if sexual neurosis is to-day widespread, 
if to-day the use of Freud’s antidote has become essential — 
these things are not the outcome of the Christian way of 
regarding the world, but the result of the decay, the fatigue, of 
Christian ordinancesand absolutes. Tbe bourgeois epoch, 
having ceased to recognise God, could no longer banish 
impulses, the earth and its deroons, to the infernal regions. 
Instead of the mystery of sheltering cults, instead of revela- 
tions from enigmatic worlds, instead of the ecstasy of the 
saints, it knew only the jejune Enlightenment and conven- 
tional morality. Sexuality was lied about, was treated by 
4 hush-it-up policy, was regarded with an unenry conscience. 
For the rationalist philistine, sexual indulgence wae the only 
navel-string connecting him with the irrational, with the 
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‘wuprs-personal world ; was the last magical tie with the tu 
and the incomprehensible, with the subterranean forces 
‘and the backgrounds of life. Thus, in its own fashion (and, 
as T said, with an uneasy conscience), sex waa transformed 
into 2 sort of religion. It acquired a significance, a 
““ libidioous investment, thanks to which it became a 
torrent, You can see that from a study of the literature of 
the period. The sexual problem scemed to monopolise 
attention, down to the writings of Marlitt and Strindberg ; 
10 we need not be surprised that from this side the social 
dikes were swept away. 

‘There now comes up for mention an additional factor of 
‘our contemporary crisis—and consequently also of peycho~ 
analysis, which iv at once a manifestation of che crisis and 
an attempt to find a way out. Historically considered, 
Christianity was an offshoot of Judaism, and among the 
Christians, therefore, there was an inclination, just as among 
the Jews, to overestimate the importance of the masculine in 
the world, To begin with, this over-valuation of virility 
‘was perhaps less marked among the Christians than among 
the Jews, and was still supportable ; but in tine it became 
intolerably exaggerated. Let me remind you of what E said 
when describing Rachofen's theory of the matriatchy. 
Think, too, of the important part played by woman in Old 
Germany. "Among the early Germans, priesthood and the 
healing art were almost entirely in feminine bands. What 
2 contrast with the morning prayer of every pious Jew: 
“Lord God I thank Thee for having made me a man and 
‘not a woman.” Remember also the Christin injunction : 
“ Muliee taceat io ecclesia!" Here you have patriarchy 
carried to an extreme. (J may say in passing that among 
‘the neuroses and therefore among the analyses of Jewesses, 
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this collective deifcation of the man and the debosement af 
the woman play a peculiarly difficult and important pert.) 
In the bourgeois world we still find a caricature of such an 
over-valuation of the male, 

‘Nevertheless, anatomy teaches un that every man has 
-veatiges of fernale organs, and every woman vestiges of male 
‘organs, Furthermore, no psychologist who approaches the 
‘matter without prejudice can fail to recognise both masculine 
and feminine lineaments in every man and ia every woman. 
To be aman ” means to be more masculine than feminine ; 
to be "a women” means to be more feminine than mascu- 
line ; neither term means to be wholly man or wholly 
woman, Every human being is biologically and psycho- 
logically bisexual. 

‘A man who is not acquainted with or refuses to recognise 
his own feminine components (because they would “ dis- 
rice” him, would make him "' effeminate”) will represa 
‘them into his unconscious, will banish therm into the undex- 
world of his inner self, out of which, all the same, 
* effeminacy "' will emerge (as capriciousneas, sentitental- 
iam, ete.), but no longer a8 2 productive feminine capacity, 
sas some fine feeling or valuable intuition. Such is one way, 
the way of suppression, the way of a refusal 10 accept the 
totality of one's nature ; the thrusting-down of part of it 
nto a dark cellar, where it lives on unbeknownst, a wench 
enslaved. ‘The other path which may be taken by what I 
do not venture to recognise in myself in that these refused 
ingredients of may personality may be“ projected". "Thin 
means that I perceive their exlatence only in others, never 
in myself. “ama fine fellow, but those others aver there 
are full of defects and mesnnesses "—the “ defects ” and 
“ meannesses” which I am unable to see in myself. “And 
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by beboldest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
‘but perceivest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
When a man represses the femininity within himself, it will 
fascinate him, enslave him, in an objective woman. 

‘The ittusion thst was characteristic of the bourgeois 
world, the illusion thet there are hundred-percent. men 
and hundred-per-cent. women, made the two sexet enor- 
ously attractive to ane another, made them exert such & 
spell on one another that there seemed to be no other theme 
and no other salvation than in this same tension, ‘The 
‘upshot was a grotesque and luxuriant overgrawth of the 
most primitive form of the aforessid tension, of crude 
sexuality. 

Let ve content ourselves with these two hiveorical 
wlimpses. Freudian analysis came as the quittance to the 
ituation I have been describing ; » poison as antidote ; an. 
inevitable reaction. 

Freud heroically administered his cure to those of his 
‘own generation, for which we of a later generation owe him 
not blame but thanks. Still, we of to-day cannot content 
ourselves with his answer. It will only seem of over~ 
whelming importance to persons who still start from the 
same premises a6 he, that is to the rationality among his 
adversaries. Every acetic emancipation from “ only- 
nature””* necessarily Keads to isolation ; but there are 
other ways besides sexuality which can lead back from that 
feolation to the "we, and to a renewed at-one-ment with 
the natural world, Sensuality may perhaps be the most 
satisfactory or the most important way for very young 
oman beings whose conscousness is as yet extremely 
‘undeveloped. The sexual orgasm is the actus purus of the 
2 Soe Schmid-Crisn, Tag, und Nacht, Macich and Zerieh, 1994. 
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‘uncomplicated burnan being (around os and in us). But 
Ihe for whom the new times have dawned, and above all he 
who haa learned to give himself up to the actus purus 
without any reserve, will know that the sexual path is only 
‘one path of escape from isolation, and that there are other 
lawn besides the Inws of sex. For him simple sensuality 
can never be allignificant. He who, to-day, should 
regard sexual experience as the incorporation of everything 
that is banned by Christianity, of everything that ia re- 
pressed, hushed up, and lied about by bourgeois morality, 
wil) inevitably be forced into the narrows—that is to say 
into neurosis. Freud answers with a “No”, the “No” 
which many generations in the West have uttered against 
the “ earthly”, ‘To those who wanted (or etill want) spirit 
or intellect to be supreme, he pointed out the determinative 
force of the impukes. He showed men that they have 
ferninine lineaments as part of their make-up and women 
that they have masculine trenda : in either case as essentia! 
‘components which, if repressed, do not disappear, but crop 
up from within as obsessional neuroses, moodiness and 
melancholy, or what not, As against a jejune rationalism, 
Freud's eexual theory gives new weight once more to the 
non-rational foundation of our life. 

‘Nevertheless, in the psychological field we are not 
entided to say that two negatives make an afirmative. 
Even if they did, we should have, to be consistent, to make 
‘our affirmative apply, nat only to sexuality, but also to the 
roultitude of infra-personal stirrings, to alt the spheres 
which Christianity laid under an interdict, and which 
‘bourgeois morality hae repressed. ‘The limitations imposed 
‘upon Freud by the generation from sthich be bimeelf 
aprang, bave produced, even in him, an occasional narrow- 
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ess of mind and of outlook which arouses astonishment 
and at times indignation. In many of his disciples, thio 
narrowness becomes positively iotolersble. For instance, 
some dullard among them (I give merely one example of 
the modern obsessional neurosis called sexual analysis) tell, 
‘us that 2 writer owes his talent to his interest in seminal 
sang upon his shirt. Think, too, of the luuriant growth 
of Freudian biographies and pathographies, with their ever- 
lastingly barren “ othing but 
Let me repeat that while Freud shows 2 magnificent 
genius in his fundamental conceptions, he has also a genius 
for misunderstanding them. He gave the name of " sexual- 
ity” to everything that was @ manifestation of instinct or 
impulse, of the earth-bound in human life. For hiro there 
was inherent in the sexual, ax the last remaining “ navel 
string ” leading to the primal energies, all che non-rational ; 
here was the realm in which the theil of magic, the exalta- 
tion of mysticiam, religious awakening, self-expansion from 
the “ego” to the “we” and from the les» to the more, 
All intoxication, all enthusiasra, had teken refuge, More 
over, when Freud waa talking of sexuality, he did not do #0 
symbolically, but concretely ; he did not refer ta the great 
and generalised procreative force, to the eternal rayatery, to 
the allegory of cosmic wonder in huruan fate—but t0 the 
bodily coupling of the man X with che woman Y. 
When Frend, following the scent like a bloodhound, 
disclosed the sexual significance of a cumber of seemingly 
“innocent " symbol io deeanns, he did not proceed to draw 
the inference that sexual happenings and objects must in 
their turn be symbolically interpreted. For instance. lady 
dreams she ia [ying in bed with her mother (in one case it 
‘was her grandmother) and that the pair engage in intimate 
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mutual contacts, Now surely it would be absurd to inter- 
pret such a dream as the sign of sexual leanings on the part 
of the daughter towards the mother (or the deceased grand- 
mother). In such a dream, the sexual contacts denote 
nothing more than getting as close as possible to the mother, 
an extreme intimacy—not, moreover with the actual mother, 
but with the Great Mother of us all, They are the expres- 
sion of an unconscious wish—the patient lacked feminine 
and motherly traits, and would giedly have had them. 

I will give you another example of a sexutl ioterpreta~ 
tion which I believe to have been erroneous, and I will tell 
you what I regard as the true interpretation. A young 
‘university professor dreamed chat, going out of his house, he 
saw one of his colleagues bending over a rose-bush and 
inhaling the odour ofthe flowers. Theanalyot thought they 
‘were probably rose- buds”, Now, axed rosebud strongly 
reminds us of asmall penis.‘ Probably” the colleague (who 
‘wae also a young man) was sucking these buds. Furthers 
moore, the dreamer had seen his acquaintance “from 
behind". Obviously, then, there was here at work an 
impulse which the “censorship” had taken very litle 
trouble to veil. “The analyssnd was a prey to repressed 
homosexual inclinations.” I shall not need many words in 
which to show you how the dream has been forced on to = 
‘bed of Procrustes, and how improbable the interpretation is. 
‘The analyst bas himself substituted “ buds", for roves 
which may have been roses in full bloom. Certainly it is 
the latter, rather than the former, which exhale a powerful 
scent. Again, the sucking of the alleged rose-buds is 
invented out of whole cloth. Still more important ia tha 
fact that tbe patient was mot homoserually inclined at all, 
‘Hin difficulty kay cleewhere. Hie had to a great extent lost 
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inward ties with vegetable nature, with the green and 
‘eprouting and blooming earth. He was an inhabitant of 
Cuckoo Cloudland ; an intuitive, visionary, in whom 
the “fonction du tél” was extremely defective. The 
colleague whom he saw in his dream wag his counter-type, 
‘was the complement of his own one-sided development. 
‘The dream represented a partial awareneas that his own 
nature was undifferentiated, wan belaw par, as contrasted 
‘with what would have been a natural and healthy develop- 
ment. Yet he could aot see the healthy possibilities 
directly, face to face, but only from behind. He had 
‘suppressed the knowledge of his defects, and that was why 
‘the counter-type was seen only from the reat. 

Such is my explanation of the symbolism of this dream. 

‘Thus Freud, the brillant pioneer, was nevertheless 
wholly the child of his time. Like Moses, he struck the 
rock ; but the water that issued was not the water of life, 
J shall have to show, by and by, in fuller detail, how he 
attached to the unconscious (his magnificent discovery) the 
same degrading predicates which had been attached by his 
‘contemporaries to sexutlity. For him the unconscious is 
not nature, but garbage, rubbish, fh, wicked, evil. In like 
manner, since he was the child of his time, the world of the 
natural urges, the world of “ sexuality", was not for him 
apocalyptic. His whole endeavour was to domesticate the 
veges, to make them seem commonplace, to rationalise 
them. Thus, for him, the ultimate veils of mystery were 
stripped off; the mind, the soul, life itelf, vanished, 
Since Freud hoped that he would be able to transfer the 
whole sexual aystem from the domain of psychology into 
the exact realm of physiology, he considered that the 
“libido” must be chemically demonstrable in the blood. 
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A little more“ exaet science", and a well-trained worker 
jn one of the laboratories of the fucure would be able, study- 
ing reactions in a test-tube, to show why Jesus delivered the 
Serron oa the Mount and why Goethe wrote Faust. 
[We are reminded of what William James, professor of 
psychology at Harvard, wrote in the “' Automaton-Theory ” 
chapter of his Principles of Prychology (1890): On this 
theory“ we might exhaustively write the biography of the 
two hundred pounds, more or leas, of warmish alburainous 
aaatter called Martin Luther, without ever implying that it 
felt] In this way Freud became one of the destructive 
forces characteristic of his epoch-—one of dhe forces of that 
army of exact science which 00 pascionately opposed him. 
Such sexual democracy, such a mathematics of the impulses 
and instincts, leads, if consistently applied, to the extremes 
of absurdity and illusion, to a psychological bolshevisen, 

[No one who has really grasped the principles of the new 
ptychology will wonder at this. I have explained that 
whatever has been repressed tends to find issue in some low- 
rade form. Necessarily this happens, likewise, as con- 
‘cerns the earth-sphere and the blood-sphere, which have 
been repressed for centuries. They had been hidden away 
‘out of sight, and the frat excavator to rediscover them could 
merely perceive the poisonous exhalations which cling co 
‘whatever has been lying for long ages in dark, deep, and 
mmouldy cellars, ‘Thus was it with Freud, ‘The only way 
in which be was able to safeguard bimself against the power 
of the daimonic was by creeping back into the old cosrume— 
hin sexual theory. We can but feel a reverent pity for his 
unhappy fate? 

‘You will remember our attempt to aketch man’s vital 
‘oycies and vital planes; and how we recognised the exist- 
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ence of a primitive cycle, the nutritive, and of a second, 
more differentiated cycle, the life of the blood. You will 
also recall that we spoke of the child, which lives in this 
heated, vegetative realm, as a “sprout”, 20 still undis- 
inguished from the parental root-stratum. I deliberately 
abstain fom using the phraseology of the sexual analysts, 
‘who describe the world of vegetative life and experience as 
merely “not-yet-sexual", a8 no more than a preliminary 
form of the sexual. We do not sufficiently characterise the 
root of an apple-tree by saying that i ie not yet an apple 
ror a child by saying that itis “ not yet an adult”. Such an 
error can only be committed by those who, like Freud and 
‘his disciples, make the concept of sexuality all-embracing, 1a 
that whatever happens in our ives must be either a not-yet- 
sex, o€ else 4 nothing-more-tban-sex. 

‘The evolution of the specifically geoital-sexual spbere 
of the passions, of the blood, is what firet renders possible 
a deliverance from the narrow confines of the parental 
nutritive stratum. ‘Thereupon the parents cease to be 
regarded as the exclusive images of the gods (perhaps it 
‘would be better to say as the exclusive carriers of the divine 
images), and the formation of an ego begins, ‘The plant 
with its fixed roots has developed into the freely mobile 
animal, which chooses itz owa sphere of life. To remain in 
the old fixed situation, or to return into it, becomes " in- 
cest". What Freud describes as the Cdipus situation— 
that is to say an erotic clinging to the parent of the other 
ex—ahows most plainly how mischievous such 2 fixation 
is, For one who has never succeeded in breaking away 
from the parental sphere, from the prison of the family, the 
father remains the strongest, most splendid, and wealthiest 
aan in the world ; the mother remains the most beautiful, 
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the kindest, the most lovable of women. Therewith (at 
Freud bas shown) the specific generative task of the young 
‘numnan being is more or less hindered end directed into de- 
vious paths, so that it becomes the source of a number of 
exotic perversions. No attentive student of the unconscious 
can fail to admit that the CEdipus complex is far commoner 
than the professorial paychologists of the old school are 
willing to admit. Still, to grow up, to break sway from the 
parents, does not signify that new objects are sought for the 
sake of sexuality alone. Inasmuch as the parents come 0 
bbe recognined as mortal and by a0 means perfect human 
‘beings, the images they have previously worn or which have 
‘been projected upoo then, the image of the divine, almighty 
father, and that of the enchanting and perpetually good- 
Iuumnoured mother, have been withdrawn from their previous 
ineamnations, and must seek new ones. 

“Haw often do we find that the elders, mortified at being 
dethroned, intrigue against the“ revolutionary innovators ” 
doing 50, of course, “from love”! (TThe crudest egoiam 
and the utmost narrowness of mind often masquerade as 
“Jove ”,) 

‘This journey into undiscovered countries, this adventure 
of the years of travel, this deliverance from the glebe and 
this going out into the wide world, are not effected with one 
bold leap, A process of natural “ becoming” does not 
occur in 40 sudden a fashion. The turning-eway from the 
previous “we” requires a slow, gradual, but increasing 
‘withdrawal into one's own self. Freud, therefore, apeaks of 
narcissiem, of xutoerotism. We may also speak of the 
period when the adolescent becomes immersed in the con 
‘templation of his own depths, in the study of the prophetic 
images of his own dreams, as the period of introversion. 
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‘Those ho do not know, those who do not experience, thio 
phase of peculiar, sinister, dangerous self-absorption, 
those who know nothing of this silvern beauty and of 
meditation remote from the world, miss an important stage 
of development, Toa psychiatcic study of the revolutionists 
of 1938, [ remember reading, as a proof of the morbidity of 
one of them, “ that he had written poema in his youth !”” 
How preposterous ! One who, at the appropriate period of 
his life, as no poetical imagination (to be a poet ” does not 
necessarily mean to waite verses upon paper, for the poet 
also wings Lieder ohne Worte to the clouds and co the wind) ; 
hhe who has, even throughout adolescence, remained sober, 
extroverted, rationalistic, a devotee of the concrete ; be who 
has never dreamed, but hag always been fully contented 
with his bread-winning occupation and with the business of 
‘mating—has missed a period of internal developroent which 
is of decisive importance. Only out of the dreams of these 
carly years when the firet " change of life ” occurs, can there 
“ grow up ” the adult who ia ready for ripe and great deeds. 
Hi intelligence will never be able to fertilise what his blood 
Ihas hot sung, what his breath has oct upboroe ! 

Owing to the shortness of the time at my disposal, I am 
unable to give you a fuller description of this “ puer 
seternus” who is immersed in his own depths, to trace his 
figure in the primal age, in the heaven and beil of religion, 
in ambitious fantasies.! Let me ask you not to forget the 
graciouaness of these magic years when young people corne 
‘under your care or when you have to deal with adults whose 
condition reminds you of narcissism. 

‘Coming back to the narrower confines of my topic, I 

2. Maye, Seleftbrun, ln the aympenius: Dee Weld, Potts; 
tho Gover’ novel, Rech obe Rac, Constance (undated. 
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must aude to # matter which i of great importance both 
paychologically and paychotherapeutically, namely max- 
turbation, which belongs expecially to this epoch of the 
Puberal development. Even practitioners of medicine are 
‘often greatly in need of enlightenment upon the topic. A 
few years ago, io a post-graduate course (!} I heard a person 
who was supposed to speak with authority declare that 
 gelf-abuse ” was a vice which demanded the most ener 
‘getic treatment. ‘The treatment (2) recommended by this 
pundit consisted of strict prohibition, with order to the 
youthful “sinner” that be should come once a week for 
inquiries to be made. { hardly think that patient thus 
treated would tura up a week later for the proposed in- 
quisition, Fully aware that the nature of his trouble had 
‘been completely misunderstood, he would not bother to 
call again. hope be would not, for if he did come again, 
hhe would come {aa alt really experienced physicians know) 
in the form of one whom an iatrogenic trauma would have 
converted from a youth who occasionally indulged in the 
‘harmless raastorbation of the years of puberty into a neurotic 
of the first water—that is to say into one who cithet had 
repressed his masturbatory inclinations (instead of growing 
‘out of them) or else continued to masturbate, with the added 
burdens of a guilt-complex and of dread lest he was injuring 
his health. Probably this same “expert” would have 
endorsed Rohleder, who wrote as late 28 1992: “* In a young 
fellow for whom instruction and punishment had been 
useless, Furbringer was able to bring sbout 2 permanent 
‘cure by circumeision—the operation being, of course, per- 
formed without anesthesia.” Any one who has modern 
lights on the subject will know that » "* permanent cute” 
‘cannot possibly have been achieved in this barbarous fashion, 
co 
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There can no longer be any doubt that occasional man- 
turbation (which is almost universal at one period ot 
another) does nat, per se, do the smallest harm, Obeerva- 
tions on primitives and upon soldiers at the front negative 
the aasumption that it is s phenomenon of degeneration. 
‘Regarded from the purely physiological outlook, itis a safety- 
valve, an expedient to which human beings have recourse to 
tide them over the period between the age when the sexual 
impulse has been fully developed and the age at which 
sexual intercourse becomes practicable and desirable—a 
safety-valve which, even in later year than adolescence, 
comes into operation once more during periods of enforced 
abstinence. When we look deeper we perceive that auto- 
crotism is not a practice which exists out of relation to the 
feeneral conditions, and also that its significance ie not 
‘exclusively sexual. It is a fom of self-expression on the 
part of one who is immersed in himself, is happy in and by 
hhimwelf, of one whose attitude towards the outer world, 
towards the “ object” is almost hostile. Such an attitude 
during adolescence is justified. Sexually regarded, there- 
fore, masturbation is in conformity with the whole nature 
of a human being at this particular period of life. Simply 
1 probibit masturbation, as did the above-quoted 
authority” and as do countless parents, teachers, and 
parsons, ix senseless. What masturbation means, is that 
the individual who practises it bas not yet come to termns 
with the environing world. All, therefore, that the poy- 
chological study of » masturbator is concerned with is his 
attitude towards the environment and whether this attitude 

2 Aa to this mater ee . von Hattngherssadizabe ead, Ueber de 
Behandlung der Onan und thre Beschung eur Newroee, Mach, med 
Wochzaechift", No. XXVIII, 1983. P. 954 
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be healthy or morbid—the question whether he happens to 
masturbate or not being indifferent, ‘To attack masturbs- 
doa has the effect ofa direct attack upon a symptom, in that 
it produces revults the very opposite of what we desire. In 
the case of the masturbator, to attack masturbation directly 
‘will increase hie isolstion, and confirm hia sense that he in 
misunderstood, with the inevitable reault that he becomes 
‘more timid and more lonely than ever. 

To the case of litte children, to take measures against 
whet in them is miscalled masturbation is even more pre~ 
posterous. Their trick of playing—it may be with theie 
toes, it may be wich their thumbs, with the Jobes of their 
ears, of with their genital organs—ie not a sexual manipula- 
‘ion at all, The child is making acquaintance with the parts 
‘in question, is vivifying them, encouraging the blood to run 
‘through them, investing them with libido-nothing more. 
‘The trouble will be fugitive, provided that the child is not 
‘worried by foolish parents abreacting their own complexes 
upon their offspring, and, by fiercely combating these 
practices, arousing a premature interest in the forbidden 
pleasure and therewith promoting its premature sexualisa- 
tion. [have never known litle child “* masturbate” to 
excess except in canes when its parents were to blame because 
they had over-emphasised this sphere—either, a» aforesaid, 
‘by foolish protibitions, or else because their own vita 
sexvalis was unclean, The child is » product of the grown 
‘ups in its enviroment, ie their image in a mirror. 

"Thus do boys and girls eacape from the bosom of the 
family, doing 40 in great meaaure, as we have seen, by be- 
coming strongly introspective and introverted during the 
narcissistic phase. We need not be surprised that there ate 
frequent aberrations and confusiona during these larval 
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years. At puberty we rust regard as normal, as according 
to law, that which later would be inappropriate and spastic, 
namely narcissism, passive enthosisem, » lick of moderntion 
even transient bizexualiam or homotexualism. Thus only 
can the must ferment ; thus only does the developing human 
creature grow up and find himeelf. The elders bave then 
‘to put up with the allowance reserved for them ax elder, 
with the share of land termed in Germany the Altentedl, it 
accordance with the hard but wise usage of our pessanta, 
OF course the elders often fight strenuously against being 
dislodged, and this in just a8 well, for the powers of the young 
fre strengthened by the need for overcoming resistance | 

‘Therewith the grown-ups of the new generation have set 
chempelves free to form a new “ we "—to enter a new circle 
af friends, to found families of their own, to go out into the 
‘world and seck their fortune. Henceforward this newly 
grown-up person belongs to a new group. He becomes a 
citizen and a responsible member of # eliss. As formerly 
ubmiasion to his elders seemed a matter of course, $0 now 
does he unthinkingly submit himself to the wider collec- 
tivity. In accordance with the nature of the blood-spbere, 
he hao to full its multifarious demands, The claims of hia 
profession or occupation, the acquisition of material goods, 
the winning of power and prestige, the founding of a family 
and labour for its welfare—give him plenty to do. Several 
decades are filled with these occupations. 

‘Until at lenge, to those with a mission, comes the call 0 
\break away once more, this time from unconscious identifi- 
cation with the aforesaid groupings and duties; to dis- 
tinguish themseives therefrom ; to be born again to a new 
awareness. This ia a task of individuation which belongs 
‘aainly to the second balf of life ; and itis one through which 
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‘the world of nutrition and of che blood becomes associated 
with the world of the poeuma and of the spirit. The 
Freudian doctrine, however, will be of no help to those who 
have to occupy and to eflect the conquest of these new 
domains. That ia @ matter which will be reconsidered 
‘when we come to occupy ourselves with the prychology of 
C.G, Jung. The next lecture, however, will be devoted to 
Adler's individual peychology. 


carte TEN 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 

[¥ sccount of Adler's individual psychology can be 
oked on to souch that you already know. We 

have again and again bad forced on us the conviction 
‘that one of the first waka of the developing human being 
is, by slow degrees, to escape from the unenterprising 
security of his early environment, to break away from hia 
complete psychological ideotification with the “we of 
his opening years. He must succeed in establishing for 
himaelf an ego owtside of, nay in opposition to, the family 
(dur being the simplest term to use), Now, Adler's indi- 
‘vidual paychology begins with this first tetk of the develop 
ing human being. When we bear in mind how potent 
may be the influence of the first steps upon the later 
sages of a life, we shall ot be surprised to find that it 
is often necessary to have recourse to Adler's individual 
ptychology in the treatment of the neuroses of adults. It 
is, however, mainly a paychology for children and adoles- 
cents, I myself must frankly admit that I inow of no 
‘way af successfully educating and treating children and 
adolescenta except slong Adler's lines, ‘The application 
cof Freud’s sexual analysia ia such persons seems to be 
fot only futile, but often directly harmful, « misapplici- 
tion of the healing art. It is in the trestmeat, in the ia 
flueneing, of" difficult” children that individual peycho- 
logy celebrates ite greatest triumph, In these respects, 
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‘both at far as theoretical insight and as far as practical 
pomibilities are concemed, Adle’s succomes rank with 
those of Freud, For instance, when you read Aichhorn’s 
Vorwabrloite Fugend, you will be amazed to find trust- 
‘worthy reports showing how much this writer has been 
‘thle to achieve by the adoption of Adler’s outlooks and 
methods. (I sty this unhesitatingly, although Aichhorn 
fs generally regerded as 2 disciple of Freud.) 

"Two problems of vital importance to the adolescent, 
‘and further problems upon which Adler's doctrines throw 
much light, coacern the path of becoming an ego and 
the peth of entering, as an ego, into » positive relation 
ship with the community. One cannot say that an infant 
or a litte child has a relationship to the community, for 
he ia prectically identical with the community. ‘The task 
of entering into a relationship with the community only 
ariees after the ego han mucceeded in detaching itself from 
the previounly existing somewhat vague collectivity. 

‘The first tank, that of achieving a distinction from the 
“we” with which the infant or the litte child hae pre- 
viously been assimilated, the task of becoming 4 conscious, 
vigorous, self-assured, and efficient ego, is not only difi- 
cult, but of Fundamental importance for the individual's 
forure fife, 1 will, in order to illustrate Adiers teachings, 
refer to a few matters that bear upon this tak. Note 
the streat he lkid on the fact that during youth congenital 
‘bodily defects oF serious injuries which leave permanent 
traces give rise to grave disturbances in individual develop- 
ment. This is known as Adler's theory of “ organ in- 
ferlority”". Adler tela us that when in early youth any 
ose suffers from general bodily weakness or from weak- 
‘pes of one or more of the organs and is therefore unable, 
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in physical respects, to associate on equal terms and to 
‘cope with persons of his own age, he readily becomes 
affected with doubts as to hie own value, with a lack of 
self-confidence and self-assurance. Defects of growth, such 
3 2 bump-back, bendy legs, a congenital dislocation of the 
ip, and the like, may, of course, have the same effect. 
[Nor need there be any objectively manifest organ inferi- 
rity. It suffices for a child to be authoritatively informed, 
from early youth onwards, that it is a weakling, stupid, 
tagly, or misshapen, for this to have just as disturbing an 
effect upon the acquirement of self-confidence as a “real” 
‘organ inferiority. Strangely enough, there are parents who 
regard it aa a useful part of education to dwell upon their 
children’s weaknesses and incapacities. [It would be in- 
teresting to inquire whether such depreciative utterances 
fon the part of parents have the same effect when they 
‘are purely conventional, ax in Japan, where it is ‘ good 
manners” for parents to speak of their own childrea— 
4s of any of theit own possessions—in derogatory terma, 
and usualty in the children’s presence. Of course the de- 
traction is compensated by the fact that it is Likewise 
“good manners” for the visitor to praise his boat's chil- 
dren to the skies] A further difficulty which may come 
to play a considerable part during childhood and adoles- 
cence, a matter to which allusion has already been made, 
is the general tendency to overvalue boys and to under- 
value girls. This practice may have a bad effect upon 
both sexes. “It is only a girl”, ia w phrase constantly 
to be heard a6 soon as the sex of a new addition to the 
family bas been discovered, and the exclamation is char- 
acterlatic of the atmosphere in which children are brought 
up. For thie reason, not only are doubts apt to arise in 
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* woman's mind #3 t0 the general value of femininity, 
but difficulties will often ensue in sexual relations. The 
notion that « boy is worth moore than a girl, and that 2 
‘man is worth more than a woman, leads to a serious over~ 
valuation of the male half of our species, with resulting 
peychological deviations in both sexes. Unfavournble social 
and vital conditions during the first years of life, tikewise 
tend to interfere with the healthy development of the char- 
acter, When there is not enough love, not enough sunshine, 
in the home, resentment and depression may eave. This 
is readily comprebensible when we bear in mind that a 
little child does not thrive exclusively upon calories, since 
love, attention, guardiansbip, affection, and the like, ate 
no less necessary to the developing mind, Just a when 
there are insufficient calories in the diet, the body is under- 
nourished, 80, if there be a lack of * spiritual mutriment ", 
is the mind undernourished, In the later event, envious 
feelings may strike deep roots, x conviction that one is 
being “* put upon”, and that one must seize any available 
possibility of taking revenge on thove who are better treated, 
It ia « mental spartacism of this sort which drives neglected 
children into the homes for the " destitute ” or the " for- 
Jom”. If you will allow me to throw a searchlight upon 
he disclosures of recent years, you will note that in such 
homes” for the destitute and the neglected there unually 
prevails a we of the cane and the birch which may well 
make our hair stand on end; which must make us ask 
‘ourselves whether, when we have to deal with unhappy 
children whose main trouble ia that they have been men 
tally crippled by the lack of loving environment, we are 
doing our best for them by sending them to institutions 
where they are whipped and starved instead of being 
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treated with understanding and kindness. Still, we must 
ot fall into the other extreme. Too much fove, treat- 
‘ment by coddling, may be no less disastrous to the grow- 
ing child than too little love and treatment by undue 
‘harshness. You rust all know specimens of the “ mother's 
darting”, of spoiled children who are, 80 to say, killed 
by too much kindness; pampered children who are 
allowed to do “whatever they like’ ; children to whom 





the wind is always tempered sn God is said to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb; children roand whom the 
trinity of parents and oume form a sort of glanu-house 
in which they cannot possibly thrive, You must never 





forget that all developing life has 2 no less urgent need 
of resistance than of spontaneous activity. The old idea 
of “hardening” children may have been carried to an 
extreme, but you can certainly “ soften” children unduly, 
Such youngsters are like the American millionaire’ litle 
‘boy who was brought up in a carefully antisepticived 
house, and died of a cold in the head the first time he 
‘was exposed to a draught. 

‘The environmental influences which may hinder a 
healthy developmeat are legion. I can but enumerate 
them summarily. There is the unhappy position of the 
only child. ‘There are the children that suffer because 
theie education is too authoritative, because they are treated 
as a drill-sergeant treats recruits. From the answers to 
inquiries that were made, it appeared that in 90 per cent. 
of German homes there prevailed a frm conviction that 
4 child could not possibly be brought up without cor- 
poral punishment. I do not wish to speod time arguing 
the point here, and shall content myself with a fat denial 
of the assertion. Too nauch of the deill-sergeant in parents 
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and teachers tends to induce discouragement io the taught, 
‘The overwbelming personality of an unduly strict father 
(oho may be really a person of considerable account, as 
was the futher of Johann Wolfgang Goethe ; or may be 
nothing more than 2 stupid and thunderous and bluster- 
ing disciplioatian) makes it very difficult for the child to 
develop an individuality distinct from that of the father. 
Readily, in such cases, there arises in the child and the 
adolescent a sense of weakness, a conviction that it will 
‘be impontible to became a8 outstanding an the father. I 
remember, in this connexion, the case of a boy who came 
under my own care. His father was a neurotic, a weak- 
ling with marked feminine trends, with a consequent need 
of playing the master somewhere and womehow. A Triton 
fof the minnows, he became a domestic tyrant and know: 
all. He had taught his litde son that he himself, Jupiter 
‘tonans”, knew more with his litle finger than the youngoter 
Iknew with his whole body. Alas! it ix, in most cases, 
terribly easy 10 impress, to intimidate, and to dazzle chil- 
dren, fostead of helping them along their life-road. Imagine 
the fate of one growing up under the shadow of such a 
father, ‘The onset of severe neurosis from dread and lock 
of self-confidence is almost inevitable. 

‘Adler teaches that when such factors as the foregoing 
(and many others) are at work in the morning of life, 
they are extremely apt to replace what should be self- 
confidence, courage, proper pride, and what not, by weal 
nest, dread, doubt, inferiority complexes of every kind, 
In view of such uncertainties, auch anxieties, as 200 at 
the child is fared by the inevitable tak of developing an 
ego, it will frequently produce a makeabift ego, a sem- 
Blance. One who does not achieve the production of an 
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ego must at least pretend to have one. Some sort of an 
ego must confront the claims of the environment. If there 
bbe no real ego, becmse no real ego has developed, be- 
cause the individual has not ventured to elaborate an ego 
and does not know how to create ove, then the ego will 
not be the expression of something which has been really 
fought for and won, but will be s mere facade. ‘The 
father of the child just referred to, “ Jupiter tonana”, was 
such a fagade. Substantially he was 2 softy, effeminate, 
44 man unfitted to cope with the demands of life. He 
played the thunderer to show off his asrumed manliness, 
How often do we find that one who is really feeble pre- 
tends to be excessively strong (is “*forcible-feeble ” a3 the 
phrase goes) ; that the weakling struts, fancying himeelf a 
Hercules, When you read in the newspapers about the 
makers of “records, about men who are not content 
tunieos they scale three mountain-peaks every Sunday carry- 
ing a pack weighing sirty-odd pounds, you must often ark 
yourselves whether these exploits are the outcome of a 
real surge of inner forces or whether they are the expres- 
tion of a weakling’s desire to appear strong. Everyday 
life ia a rich mine for the student of Adler's individual 
paychology. 

T will quote another case. A litle patient of mine 
had been thrust into an unfavourable situation and bad 
been led to " play a part, because, at » long remove, » 
litle brother had been born, a late-comer upon whom 
the patents’ affection was now lavished, so that the hitherto 
undisputed monarch of the bome was forsaken, unregarded, 
robbed of bis customary tribute of affection, He had an 
‘urgent desire ta become once more the centre of interest. 
Discouraged, « weakling, be did not try to bring this 
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about by valuable achievements, His idea was, a2 be 
admitted to me, to gain his end (2 modern Herostranss) 
by burning down St. Mary's Church or by shooting the 
cardinal—for then pictures of him would appear upon the 
front page of the iUustrated papers. Such fantasies may 
hhave serious consequences, being, from time to time, both 
in children and io adults, translated into reality. 

‘This trifing instance will show you how an undeveloped 
ego, still weak, mey find it dificult to adjust iteelf to the 
community. In these ambitious ideas of » young school- 
‘boy you see the problem of society already fermenting 
A large part of our life-task consists in the proper a 
tion to social life, (nly one who, tus a vigorous end 
efficient ego, only one who stands firmly planted on his 
feet, can “ give himself" adequately ; only one who has 
found bimeelf, can bestow himself without dreading that 
be will cease to be himeeli, chat he will be swallowed up. 
He who has never discovered hioself will not be able to 
ange himself in the community or to surrender himself 
in due measure without any improper subjugation of his 
‘own pervonality : it will be impossible for him, therefore, 
to become @ positive link in the social community, If 
the development of our ego requires energy, hardness, 
capacity for toil, a freedom from sentimentalism, consist- 
ency, even ruthlessness, then these qualities are doubly 
neceaary for one who wishes to become and to maintain 
himself 28 2 social member of the bumnan commonwealth. 
Without industry, without toughness, without self-con- 
sideration, T shall never be of any account, I shall never 
make 4 definite road through life for myself. Even if 1 
‘be fot of the creative type, it is still requisite for me to 
adjust myself to the community, to become « serving, a 
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useful, « helpful member of that community, Just as the 
State cares for me in manifold ways, so must I, io revurn, 
“do my bit” for the State. If I fail to discover my 
social tdle, if I remain of no account in this respect, 1 
shall have to pretend. I may do this in various ways, 
one of which is “blu”. For some time, such « bluff 
‘may be accepted at its face value, but sooner or later, at 
in the game of poker, the bluff is fikely to be “ called”, 
Other ways of making « pretence of the fulfilment of social 
ties are seen in persons who “ could an if they would”, 
‘who have had " brilliant ideas", and are of course not 
to blame because these ideas have oever been carried into 
‘execution—pethaps because the opportunity has beea be~ 
neath their dignity ; or because they are  mitunderstood ", 
are the “ victims” of an unhappy environment, 

I remember the case of a young man who had recently 
taken his degree at the university and who came to con- 
ult me beeruse he was suffering from obstinate sleep- 
Yessness. I asked him « question recommended by Adler 
in such caves: "Tell me, what would you do if you did 
‘not muffler from this symptom?” 

‘Adler has shown us that what, in such circumstances, 
the patient answers is an indication of what (by his morbid 
symptoms) he is trying to avoid. Suppose chat one of 
your fellow-students says to you: “If only I did not 
‘suffer so terribly from migraine I sbould be able to work 
hard for my examination, should be able to do something 
really practical, should be able to eam money...” you 
ray infer that he does not feel fit for this, that, and the 
other, and (in che unconscious) has made up hie mind 
to shun them—perbape from discouragemeat, pechape from 
lazinese. 
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Well, my patient replied: “If it were not for this 
persistent insomnia, I should apend all my days in the 
‘National Library, preparing the thesis which would qualify 
sme to become a professor." Murder will out! He was 
the son of well-to-do parents, the pride of his family, dea- 
tined to become a university professor instead of carrying 
fon the boot-making business. In actual fact, he had 
no inclination for hard study, and preferred to loaf and 
ta play the scholar in literary circles. His father, how- 
ever, had urged him to finish the famous thesis—which 
‘was not even begun. ‘Thereupon the attacks of sleep- 
easnest began. He complained: “I never get » wink 
all night, 80 how can I spend my days profitably in the 
National Library?” He was putting the cart before the 
home. ‘The matter was, not that he could not go to che 
National Library because he was sleepless, but that he was 
sleepless in order to escape having to go to the National 
Library. 

Ti, before this, F had been bostile to Adler's outlook, 
‘my experience in the present case would have converted 
me. His father, being extremely considerate, sent him to 
Truly for three month’ rest and recreation. ‘There he 
slept like a top from the first day of his arrival, but on 
the return joumey bad a relapse of insomnia a» soon as 
the had reached Florence ! 

‘The case is typical of many in which the individual 
thas never really found bisuelf, bas never been able 10 
become « productive member of the community, but sticks 
feat in a bog of falsehood, of seurotic eubterfuge. Not 
‘hut che patient realises this, his motives being plunged 
im the depth of the unconscious, until they are disclosed. 
tw him by long and borious analyain. Aa Adler puta the 
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rmtier, the patient bas to be “unmasked” before he can 
find himself. 

I won't trouble you by mentioning a mumber of such 
eubterfuges, by telling you of the way in which one will 
‘cver-emphasise hia ego, and another will resist incarpora- 
tien into the community, by having recourse to any conceiv- 
able aymptom or group of symptoms, Let me emphasise 
that the painfulness of auch 2 symptom or subterfuge 
must never be regarded as a proof that it is not of 4 
neurotic character or as a proof of the impossibility that 
it bas been (unconsciously) contracted by the person con- 
cerned. The patient, forearmed, will often try to argue 
you out of any such idea, as by saying: “I am sure you 
will never think that K bring on these attacks of headache 
merely to amuse myself... It would be much less 
painful to me to get on with my work than to have paraxyirns 
of vomiting, agorapbobis,”” or whatever the trouble may 
be. An argument of this kind is all the more important 
because the price which has to be paid for the (uncon- 
scious) self-deception is often very high, and to the observer 
seems disproportionate. “Oh what a tangled wed we 
weave, when first we practise to deceive!" wrote Scott 
in motalising mood. It is certainly true that the liar, 
though he be an unconscious liar, becomes the slave of 
hia firtt lie. ‘To begin with it may seem thet everything 
has been cleverly arranged, that payment will not be 
‘exacted for the primary deceit, but in the end the deceiver 
will find be has undertaken a “bad business". I recall 
such an instance of parsprenis in myself, which I will 
now relate, 

My wife and I bad been invited to an evening party, 
and had accepted the invitation, aot so much because we 
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wanted to go but became we felt we hed to. On the 
afvernoon of the sppointed day I begen to auffer from 
headache, which speedily grew severe, and developed into 
violent atteck of migraine. Though with some difficulty, 
T managed to carry on soy practice until the evening, but 
decided T would not go to the party, and begged my wife 
to make my excuses. After she had gone, I felt 100 sick 
to eat anything, but ventured to deal with two or three 
urgent trifle in my study before going to bed, You will 
imagine my astonishment when, at about nine o'lock, 1 
realised that I was seated at my writing-table with a lighted 
‘gar in my mouth and an interesting book open in front 
of exe! Not a trace of the headache remained. It had 
played ite part, and was 00 longer needed, Simply « 
tick of the unconscious, which had helped me—the “id ” 
in mein defiance of my conscious intentions and what 
T believed to be my wishes, to satisfy my real wish while 
Preserving the amenities. If, before an evil habit has 
‘become established, one sees through the working of such 
8 mechanism, if one " unmasks ” oneself, 10 serious has. 
isdone. The neurotic mechanism will not become habitual, 
‘Very different is the upshot if, without realising what he 
in doing, the sufferer “plays up to" the unconscious, 
‘Theo he will continually be having attacks of " migraine " 
in order to get his own way, to enforce his will upon others, 
‘to tyrannise. The symptoro will make itself more and 
‘more subservient to his unconscious purposes. That is what 
1appened in the case of a young lady who always hed an 
attack of nettle-raab when she ought to have gone to 
dance. She had s dread of locking ugly, of having to 
play the part of wall-fower ; and ebe wes afraid of her 
‘own erotic impulses. An attack of urticaria (which, of 
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course, wag always attributed to some etror in diet) wos 
1 auffiient excuse for staying away from the bail. Here 
she analysis was a bref afsir. It did not take long to 
rake her understand the workings of her unconscious, and 
‘once this had been achieved the symptoms disappeared 
never to return, 

have given you only a few examples of cases considered 
and treated from the outlook of individual prychology. 
Let me recommend you, however, and all who have to 
do with young people, to study the Adlerian system, In~ 
deed, every practising physician should become thoroughly 
acquaiated with it, and, more especially, sbould make 
Adler's method of “* unmasking" symptoms part of his 
daily armamentatium. [If you want to use an expressive 
‘contemporary slang term, you may say that symptoms often 
‘need to be " debunked 

Stil, for all ray gratitude to Adler, I find it impomible 
to concede what the Adlerians (like the Frevdians) demand, 
‘namely the admission chat they have solved the riddle of 
life, that their master’s doctrine is a comprehensive revela- 
tion of the truth. ‘The method is too aimplist for that | 
Adler, like Freud, detives from an ultra-rationlistic epoch, 
and both of them have sought, in their several ways, to 
find an escape from byper-rationalism, from byper-indi- 
vidualiam, whose inadequacy they felt and recognised, 2s 
did all the most effective minds of their epoch, ‘The 
supplement, the corrective they sought, wan sought and 
found by them much after the manner in which the dweller 
in the brick-built deos of our great cities seek and find 
“nature”. The townsman, who on Sundays “makes « 
ip” to the country and flings himself on the bosom of 
‘ature, usually finds there a mature which he contemplates 
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very superficially ; nature which he experiences only as 
an esthete or a romanticist. His chief aim is to become 
quickly bronzed by the sun, regarding thin sunburn 1 
manifest proof that he is & vigorous fellow who bas gone 
back to nature”. Even this, pechaps, is better than 
nothing at all. Likewise it is bener that those who are 
‘uying to escape from hyper-rationalism and hyper-indi- 
vidualise should discover such facts an those discovered 
by Froud and by Adler, should find at least inklings of 
‘opposites to and supplements for the things of which they 
Ihave too much or which they have conerived too one- 
sidedly. But it would be 2 mistake to believe oneself 4 
changed being merely becsuse one has looked out of the 
‘window. What, in the last analysis, did Freud discover 
‘8 counterpart to, a8 complement for, the rationalist jejune- 
news of his time—the world of exact science which hed 
bboen divested of its symbotimms, its dresras, and its wishes ? 
‘The sexual impulse, nothing more. In a hyper-rationalist 
society, it was no doubt » cniracle, to discover io human 
fife « motive force originating in the unconscious, But 
in the sexual impulse, unalloyed, the whole new world, 
the great new world of which we are in search? ‘The 
‘tame criticism appliea to Adler, who teaches, as counter- 
part to individualism, the idea of the community, the iden 
of society, a8 the ooe and only salvation, What can we 
nay 0 these pioncers except: " Well and good, we thank 
you for the new things you have brought within our ken, 
but we really cannot believe that your discoveries bave 
volved the riddle of the painful earth.” What are the 
polarities between which Freud and Adler intermediate ? 
Reason and unreason, intellect and impulse, ego und we. 
Both systems live ond work within the range between 
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these two polarities. Of other polaritica where the mo- 
‘mentous happenings of life occur no less often, Freud 
and Adler know litde or nothing. Nay, within the range 
between the toro vital polarsations they discuss, there & 
riot even an adequate decision as between the ego and 
the “we”, in a way that holds the scales equal, inasmuch 
aa Adler's decision plumpe for the community an against 
the ego. Every one of us is perplexed by the question, 
In what way and to what extent do I beloag to myself, 
and in what way to society? Adler answer i by loading 
the scales in favour of the serving member of the com- 
munity. He is a biased advocate of society, of the social 
functions of mankind. Thus he knows neither the signi- 
ficance nor the value of introversion. Whereas Freud, for 
instance, is foolish enough to say that celigious faith is 
only 2 lien upon an estate in the moon, we find a like 
‘one-sidedness in Adler whenever he pushes a good idea 
beyond justifiable limits. Adler seems, for instance, to be 
absolutely unaware that under certain conditiong a buman 
being must think only of himself, must rely exclusively 
‘upon himself, regardless of humanity at large, regardless of 
the century to which he belongs. For Freud, the “ bero " 
is“ nothing but a sexual neurotic suffering from reprea- 
sion”; the man of learning, the man of science, is merely 
fone who writes books and undertakes researches because 
the lacks opportunity or courage for indulging his sexual 
impulse. For Adler, the great man is one who refrains 
from incorporating himself into the average human com- 
munity (an incorporation which alone could tring him 
‘happinese) because he has not been able to ennu! the will- 
‘to-power which animates him as an over-compensation of 
hia inferiorities. 
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T remember an article by an individual paychologist 
‘upon suttee in India (the practice of widew-burning whose 
intimate significance might pechaps be elucidated by such 
a learned man et Zimmer). Tt was, said Adler's disciple, 
4 typical expression of neurosis that a woman should 
allow herself to be burned because her husband had died, 
for it was an outcome of the “feminine inferiority com- 
plex”, of the feeling of the woman who shrank from 
living on in the world after her lord and master had passed 
away. What 2 pinnacle of over-systemetised and there- 
fore atrophied thought, this artempt to rationalise away a 
phenomenon which must bave had a profoundly religious 
meaning in Hindoo civilisstioo—for it lasted on in Brah- 
manic India from the time of Propertins, and probably 
from + muuch earlier date, until it was prohibited by the 
British raj about a century ago (though it is probably 
‘tll practised on the quiet in some of the mative princi- 
palities). How distressing to an enlightened mind is 
the lack of culture, the lack of understanding, displayed 
bby auch authors. It was oot the women but the men of 
the Brabman and the Ksbatriya caste who originated 





othing-more-than ", this 
im the judgments expressed by individual prychologista, 
‘when we ate concerned with exceptional men and women 
and with works of art. For instance, one such writer 
gravely informs us thst the famous duellist, author, and 
arimocrat Cyrano de Bergerac (see Rostand’'s play), owed 
his geniun simply and solely ¢o an “inferiority complex” 
resulting from his exceasively large noee. I might quote 
mumberless other ghastly stiempta to measure grestnese 
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‘with a yard-stick, and then, with che shears of clansifica- 
tion, to trim it down to @ more convenient size. 

‘An excellent description of iodividual paycbology was 
given when it was summarised ax “ Mental Hygiene”, 
Te demands « sober-minded resistance to the itch towards 
obility, towards the inclination to bluff and to let off 
reworks, towards stagey and insincere display, towards 
all subterfuges and all substitutes for true being ; thus it 
shows us the parting of tbe ways between the genuine 
and the spurious, and i therefore indispensable, Still, to 
bbe candid, there is nothing creative about it, and it merely 
hhelps us to clear rubbish out of the way. Of course, we 
muse clear the ground before we can begia to build; but 
reductive work is not yet productive. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
JUNG'S ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, ! 


FANCY that in che course of these lectures, an idea 
which has occurred to me must have occurred to 
you aloo. When we speak of the guidance of the mind, 
‘we mean something more than a mere healing of the mind. 
Paychagogy is a wider concept than psychotherapy. 
Hitherto we have not got away from the sick-room atmo- 
phere which pervades the systems of Freud and Adler, 
Suffering from a sense of stuffiness and constraint in that 
atmosphere, modern psychotberapeutists have from year to 
year been more inclined to pass beyond the domain of mere 
therapeutics into that of productive prychagogy. I am 
reminded, when 1 say this, above all of Kronfeld, whose 
‘work haa been no less important in the theoretical than in 
the proctical field. A like aim has animated the labours of 
Hattingberg, Benda, Gebsattel, Moe, Marcinowski, Speer, 
atc, 
But the moat vigorous determination to escape from this 
narrow wotld of the psychological sick-room, of paycho- 
pathological anatomy, of a one-sided, nay obsemive, 
systematisation ; to escape from the medical consulting- 
room and the hospital ; to shake off the petty mentality 
of the policemen of the mind and of the apostles of the 
rmediocre—hss been shown by C. J. Jung ip his enalytical 
psychology. 
‘No douibe Jung began as » disciple of Freod, and in bia 
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‘medical practice he was primarily concerned with the 
peychology of the oeuroses. But he recognised thar = 
deeper problem underlay thet of neurosis. Allow me to 
take this opportunity of expressing my dissent from a 
widely diffused opinion which for me ix a widely diffused 
error, namely that those who suffer from mental troubles 
are always characterised by a minus, by a defect; that the 
neurotic is simply, exclusively, and without qualification 
4 lower-grade and therefore a despicable individual ; that 
hhe ia one who has failed to reach the normal (and only 
beatific) state of health because he has been too weak, too 
egocentric, too lazy, or too cowardly, too eredulous oF too 
ambitious ; in a word, because he is inferior to those of 
his contersporaries who are less troubled with problems 
than he. Of course to persons who hold such views, the 
task of psychotherapy can only be reductive, and the 
poychotherapist has nothing to do but to clear rubbish out 
of the way. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may sound, a man or a woman 
may fall sick, not only because of 1 lack of force, but also 
‘because of a surplus. This is possible were it only because 
(@ fact which persons whose views are unduly individualistic 
are apt to overlook) no one can set bis course theough life, 
‘no one can develop his personality, simply for himself and 
‘by himself. ‘Thousands upon thousands of the deter- 
minants of our “ becoming” arise, not out of ourselves, 
Dut out of the interplay between the ego and the world. 
‘This world may be a comparatively narrow circle, that of 
the family, the class, the city in which we dwell, But it 
may be an extremely wide realm, thet of our time, our 
‘country, or even commopolis. ‘The energies which in the 
Middle Ages animated a robber-knight in the grand style ; 
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those which in Renaissance days produced » conquistador ; 
the tenderness, the fervour, the devoutness of a Minnesinger, 
‘a troubsdour, or one of the founders of the great religious 
‘ordero—these qualities, in our times, when we have made 
4 cult of concretenest, sobriety, coldness, and rationalism, 
‘seem 80 inapplicable, so devoid of objective, of resonance, 
of spiritual and mental impetus, that one who is eubject 
‘to wuch anachronistic rhythens may be forced by them from 
what would of old have been a spacious realm into narrows 
and ansieties, with the result that he has “an inpediment 
‘of the soul”, that he becomes like the man who waa on 
‘the point of starving to death because no one was prepared 
to buy his buge dismoods. 

Here ia another consideration bearing on the matter, 
We are fond of speaking of an epoch or # generation ws 
unlucky, as exposed to exceptional difficulties. We do #0 
as if the ill-luck, a8 if the difficulties, were independent 
entities, whereas good and evil fortune, task and fulfilment, 
do not and cannot exist anywhere except in human minds, 
1 in they which engage in the struggies of the epoch, they 
which conquer or which fail. Within our own breasts are 
the stars of our destiny: not only because we ourselves 
(it is supposed) might triumph over fate ; but also, and 
‘no teas, because these minds of ours are the battlefields of 
vrupri-pervonal powers. More perhaps than in any pre- 
vious historical era are we westerners of to-day (and, it 
would seem, above all we German-speakers of the West) 
fiving through such struggle. The generation which 
followed that of Goethe, and which pethaps we may epeak 
of a0 the generation of Nietzsche, was the advance-guard. 
Tex work waa radical negation, a fight against absolutes and 
the old values, ‘That is why all che great figures belonging 
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to this advance-guard are so ambiguous, so easily mis~ 
interpreted, 20 liable to be misunderstood, With each one 
of them, we have to distinguish between, on the one hand, 
the attitude he assumed, and, on the other, the views, the 
doctrines, in which his attitude was displayed. We sce thin 
contrast most clearly in Nietzsche, “in himself" a man 
‘whose valiancy and serenity, whose ardour and strength, 
fill ua with admiration, although what he actually taught, 
‘what he tried to propagate in the way of positive knowledge, 
discloses itself to us as pure negation, ‘True of him is what 
hhe anid of Schopenhauer 

‘Wat he caught is obsolete 

What he wan vende fer of Feet 

‘See hi bold of fee, 

‘Oce who Fives by no man’ grace, 

He who is driven by the new current, he whose meta~ 
physical task ic is to provide space and ventilation, is almost 
inevitably 1 prey to two errors, First of all, he is prone to 
mistake his “No for a final positive, whereas his gaze, 
riveted upon the object he is combating, sees it only under 
the sign of negation. Secondly, be seldom realises how 
much he is being impelled by the forces of the phalanx to 
which he belongs, by the forces of his generation ; and 
how litte be is a knowing and a willing ego. Tragical is 
the way in which the leaders of this advance-guard mis- 
understand themselves! Among them, prisoned among 
them, are such heroic fighters 4s Heeckel and Max Weber. 
Te in because he is one of these pioneers that Freud runt 
off the raila as grotesquely ss he does in his latest 

To-day, however, we have come to realise that mental 
difficulty and mental suffering are not peculiar to the weak 
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and to the poor in spiit, for indeed it is precisely the mout 
profound and the most momentous among our fellaws wha 
are affected by these troubles, those whose footing in the 
present is insecure for the very reason that they are filled 
‘with iotimations of the coming day. 

‘What Freud and his generation term weaknesses and 
defects ; what are still termed weaknesses and defects by 
the spostles of the official psychiatry ; what, in their con- 
suking-rooms and hospitals, they compassionately regard 
‘8 stumblers who must learn to walk without stumbling, 
48 bave all the “healthy persons” by whom these 
“stumblers” are surrounded—are manifestations which 
‘Jung and his school have taught ue to look upon in a very 
different fashion." Neurosis is not necessarily « mani- 
festation of weakness ; it may be a veiled indication of 
nobility of character or type.t Thus the psychiatrist, the 
mental bealer, when he knows his business and has to deal 
with cases of the latter kind, hax as his function, not the 
mere raising of person of inferior quality to the normal 
level, but that of one who astists in creative work, who 
becomes, as it were, the accoucheur to render help in what 


+ Jung, Wandluagen und Syrbole d. Libido, Leiptig and Viensa, 
192s; Ucber die Enengeuk dex Sece, Zurich, 1938 Die Beciehunges 
viedien dem 1ch vad dem Umbewssten, Darmstadt, i928; Bedles- 
problane der Gegenwart, Zurich, 1931—The works of Jung that have 
speared in Engiah tration arto fllony* Paychology ofthe Uncen 
sous, t9c6 and 19a: ; Collected Prpem ox Anaisicl Paychology, 1936 
snd 1917; Studien in Word Association, 1918; Peychologial Types, 1983, 
‘~Bee ala J. Corie, AB C of June's Paycbology, 1927: W. M. Keane- 
felde, Die Peychoanalye, Leipng, 1990 (Val. 1034 in the Geachen, collee- 
‘toa); F. Seiler, Die Winerochat von Meraches in dex Grgrxwar, 
Leiprig and Bevin, 1939 (Pan- Bacher 

" Novalis knew this: “Our iinaaes are all phenomena of exahed 
seoeaions waiving to tnrafore themocives ints higher force.” 
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is something of more significance then are mere private 
distresses, He aims at something grester than the main- 
tenance of yesterday's norma or at the restoration of a 
strayed sheep to the fold ; he does not think exclusively of 
the subjective happiness and wellbeing of an individual. 
Af the latter’s troubles are the inevitable birth-pange of hia 
‘own higher development, then it is iocumbent upon the 
analyst to make him understand the nature of bis own great 
task. He must be helped to realise that his oeurosin has 
only been the outcome of his failure consciously to Fulfl his 
destiny, ‘This neurosis wil) be overcome when he has 
learned to welcome and to assist the spiritual rebirth of hia 
fnew Adam, just as a pregnant woman welcomes and assista 
fher Inbour-pains. 

T have purposely preluded my account of Jung with 
these wider considerations that you may be helped to 
realise cleatly that we breathe freer air as soon as we exoerge 
from the older analytical views and methods to enter the 
‘new field opened to us by the chief of the “ Zurich School ". 
‘We no longer have our gaze fixed exclusively upon neurotic, 
Jung's leading tenet being that behind afl such mental 
diffcukies (00 matter whether we are concerned with an 
ordinary being or with a creative genius) there is something 
more important at work than repressed primitive impulses. 
OF course, no one will deny that these play their part. 
One of the hardest tasks of the analyst is to decide how far 
repression has been the dominant, or even the exclusive 
‘cause of the trouble, in which case hia treatment must be 
fundamentally reductive ; and how far, on the other hand, 
hia aid must take the form of “ productive midwifery”, 
The outward aspect of a neurosis gives ut little help in 
deciding. Brave words, fine gestures, admirable deeds, 
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even self-denial, may in one case be sterling stuff, md in 
another only pinchbeck, in another only “ fight into ill- 
ness”. The converse is equally true. What seems to be 
a blast from bell may really be an sir from heaven, Many 
man playo the altruist because be is not sufficiently 
‘courageous to act upon his“ sacro egoismo "—for there in 
a holy egoisn just an there i a proper pride. How often, 
fon the other hand, do we meet people who masquerade 
as egoista because they are afraid of their own excessive 
altruin, Beyond question a great deal of saintliogss and 
bblamelessness is only the expression of a fight from the 
impulses, which lead 4 disconnected and untilled life of 
their own behind the somes, in the underworld, in the 
daimonic depths of existence ; stab the repressing per~ 
sonality in the back; secretly poison him, and not him 
‘alone, but his whole environment. Nevertheless, thone 
‘who contemplate such matters without prejudice will often 
see the opposite. We find that many persons repre, not 
their animal impulses, but, conversely, all their higher, 
loftier, and mote spiritual impulses. If, then, in many 
instances, epicit and spirituality are but transformed 
expressions of the primitive, #0, on the other hand, the 
siving of a free rein to the lower impulses may result from 
a dtead of higher and more conscious forma of life. It 
seems to me that this later kind of “ mendacity "is on the 
increane to-day. Klages heralded it in his campaign (which, 
‘if not wrongheaded, is st any rate easily misunderstood) 
againat the opirit as the adversiry of the mind. Essentially 
the watchword of this campaign is,“ Back to the primal 
age." There are many similar watchwords of w many 
kindred movements: Return to nature, to instinct, to 
simplicity, to the Old German, to the life of the herd; 
28 
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down with the spirit, with culture, with disintegrating 
knowledge ! 

T shoutd like ta remind you bere of whet I said in earlier 
Yecrurea, If it be true that the vegetative life slowly 
develops out of the vague undiflerentiation of materia 
prima, out of the “sump” or “‘ mariah", out of chaoe 5 
that, from a further differentiation, animal life ensues ; 
that, in subsequent evolution, the pneumatic element 
discloses itnelf—then we have to regard this developmental 
process sympathetically. We are not entitled to say of 
the pneumatic or the spiritual that it is nothing but re- 
pressed animal or vegetative life. Nor, conversely, are we 
‘entitled to regard these two latter derogatorily, ot to re 
proach them on the ground that they do not belong to the 
“higher ” realm, and are therefore base, evil, and unworthy 
parts of human existence. You know how common are 
such errors, whether of undue exaltation or undue degrada 
thon. Yet the aforesaid elements without exception, are 
necessary, useful, and worthy pares of huroan life and 
fuman destiny. Our human, all-too-buman weakoess, 
however, makes us try again and again to identify our 
whole being with one or another of these spheres, since we 
find it far more arduous to render unto each sphere what is 
proper to it and to deny it that to which it is not eotitled. 
‘The vegetative in us wants 2 vegetative existence, fixed 
roots, « alumbrous realm, tranguil unconsciousness—and. 
nothing more, ‘The animal in us wants an urgent, un- 
ceasingly reatless and rustling, instincr~determined, puncti- 
form rhythm ; wants co roam and stay, to engender and to 
‘conceive and to dominate, 21 a blind creature of the herd 5 
{it does not want cognition, understanding, self-knowledge. 
“The breath demands mystical meditstion, intuition, under 
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sanding, freedom, and expanse. ‘The spirit soars intro- 
spectively over all, far from earth and far from the blood. 
But each of these forces tends to demand more than its 
share, desirea to be the whole. Seductive as the sirens! 
call, is the longing for a one-sided instead of an all-round 
development ! 

Contemporary men and women are prone to succumb 
to the temptation of identifying themselves with the 
“holy” and the “exalted. This is eapecislly apt to 
happen in persons with strong religious inclinations, As 
‘a concrete illusteation which will make my meaning plainer 
‘than any amount of theory, I will refer back to the dream. 
of the devout young schoolmaster whom the medicine-mnan 
wansported into a lonely lake-dwvelling where, after # long 
time, he would be reborn, and " a name would be found for 

him”. (See p. t27.) This dream has the same significance 
‘as have the analogous initiation rites of certain Indian tribes, 
‘Only through a union of the deepest unconscious with the 
highest spirit can our innermost being, our mystical signifi- 
cance, arise. Only at this point begins the path to sainthood, 

‘As previously said, you must personify the particular 
“ aspecta ” of the individual if you would understand him 
in his dynamic, his wilful nature. In practical analysia we 
apply this method involuntarily, by setting out from the 
dream. People do not dream conceptually, do not dream 
‘in an abstract way about their qualities. A dream is a drama 
jn which the various characters personify different aspects of 
what the dreamer, in his waking state, terme his ego—and 
many of them are aspects which this ego has refused to 
contemplate. The personified sspects present themselves 
to him visibly, each acting after its kind: the woman, the 
‘man, the child ; che miscreant and the saint ; che animal 
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and the flower; the knight, the mock, the bond-alave, the 
‘whore, and God Almighty—all his inner elements detached 
to appear upon the stage as independent figures. fn like 
fashion do the entities that pull our strings act upon 
us. prychologically, making their puppets move. These 
“ dramatis persone", which in the normal human being 
manifest themselves only in dreams or in vivid reveries, 
‘but in the fully waking daily life are controlled and held 
in leash by the dominant unity of the ego, acquire some- 
times, in persons suffering from mental disease, an autonomy 
which disintegrates the ego. One or more of the inner 
energies obtrudes itself at the cost of the others. 
Running counter to the philasophy of those to whom 
harmony was not the success of an" admirable tension", 
‘but one-sidedness and comfort, Jung's prychology regards 
harmony 2s deriving from a composition between the forces 
that struggle within us; be refers to the “ problem of 
‘opposites as he terms it. It is the same problem av that 
which the natural philosophers " of the Romanticist epoch 
described as “ polarity ""—the polarity of opposites which, 
though in the logical feld they are mutually exclusive, con- 
dition one another in the biological and psychological elds. 
‘There are numerous pairs of these polar opposites, 
umerous powers within us wrestling for mastery, and 
hharmony can only be achieved by their coming to terms one 
with another. I must content myself with » few examples, 
Since hitherto my exposition has not been an exposition 
‘of Jung’s doctrine in the strict sense of the term, but an 
exposition of a doctrine which haa grown out of that of Jung 
and haa been fertilised by bis ideas, I referred earlier to one 
cof these pairs of polar opposites, the masculine-feminine 
Pair, You will remember how we discussed the existence 
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of female components in man and of male components in 
women. I hardly need to insist that the obverse sexual 
characteristica tend to be thrust into the shade by those of 
‘what, in any individusl, happens to be the dominant sexual 
types that they form 2 beckground, an underground, of 
‘which the “‘ego” ia Jess conscious; that they are largely 
independent of the ego ; and that, insofar ax they manifest 
themselves to the ego, they are aften uncongenial to it, 
A man, especially, will be apt to grow peppery if you try to 
point out the ferninine elements in hia composition, for be 
‘apally identifies himself with the masculine factors which 
constitute his foreground. He may highly esteem his 
“better half” inasmuch as she exists apart from him in the 
person of his wife; but the average man will generally refuse 
to admit that many of the qualites of this same " better 
half” are also hidden away within himself, To admit 
that would involve, he thinks, admitting himself to be 
“effeminate”. Yet we have seen that, "* manly pride” 
notwithstanding, and whether recognised or unrecognised, 
feminine elements exist in every man. But the average man 
represses his femininity into the unconscious—and, the more 
vigorously and " effectually " he reprentes it, that is to may 
the fess he is consciously aware of its existence, the more 
powerful is likely 10 be its influence. Following up the 
hint already derived from the life of dreams, personifying 
‘qualitics, we may aay (accepting Jung’s terminology) that 
‘¢ man proud of hia virility and determined to be master in 
hia own household will send his feminine ‘anima " to live 
in the cellar of hia being, out of sight and bearing. “ Away 
vwith her into the dark or ewilit depths, appropriate to auch 
inferior beings, which would disturb me in the upper 
moreya"—such is the war-cry. The anima banished to 
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che cellacage Jeads there a Cinderella life. From time to 
time, of course, sbe sees the Jord of the household who 
ddwella on the first foor: maybe when he comes down into 
the cellar to fetch a bottle of good wine; maybe because 
be han forgotten to shut the cellar door, with the result that 
the dweller in che darkness escapes into the daylight for a 
while, Such chance encounters with Cinderella, bowever, 
serve only to annoy the master, and to convince hire once 
more how right he is to “keep the creature in her place". 
What a pity that he cannot get rid of her altogether. What 
«@ foo! the fellow was who bad tried to convince hirn that 
Cinderelia was really an enchanted princess ! 

Let me carry my tale a stage forther into the realm of 
everyday experience. One day our “strong man" meeta 
a woman, with whom he " falls in love at firs sight”. He 
hus some vague conviction that be must have seen his 
beloved before. When could it have been, and where ? 
He cannot remember. Ie there any truth in the doctrine 
of transmigration? More and more he becomes this 
womun’s thrall, He cannot live without her. She is 
everything to him, the meaning of Life, his goddess, bis 
enchantress, his destiny. What has happened? If auch 
‘mental processes could be filrped—and indeed that sort of 
thing was done by some of our cleverest producers during 
the best days of the silent films just before the development 
of the talkies—you would see some such pictures aa these 
‘upon the screen. Our fine gentleman, our manly man, 
rocets the Indy. We watch him talking to her indifferently 
for a moment. Then, wearing a cap of invisibility, 
Cinderella, the anima comes up out of the cellar, She 
Blides towards the pair and stands beside the lady, whom ahe 
remotely resembles. Strange, abe is no longer poor little 
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Aschenputtal, but 2 fairy. Like a lovely and tenuous veil 
che moves in frome of the insmorata, so that what the man is 
Joking at ia not wholly the actual womaa but in large part 
his own anima. A spell is cast upon him. Me has fallen in 
love. But whom does he love ? Is it the objective lady of 
ie this own anima? She need no longer live in the celiarage 
among the bond-slaves, for she ia now all in all to him. 

Ewe wish to go on with the story, likely enough that the 
concluding chapter will be tragical. As time passes, it will 
probably become plainer and plainer to the man that he 
hua fallen in lave with an image of his own fancy, to which 
the real woman does not correspond. So long as the fairy 
image and the bodily woman remain fused, all wil go well. 
But in due time a severance will occur. You can picture 
for yourselves what will happen then. ‘Those of you that 
lack imagination need only look around upon the marriages 
with which you are acquainted, The fairy-tale usually 
comes to a sad end. 

‘As practical experience of life will have shown you, the 
“anima "-beloved is most often the opposite of the sctual 
beloved. Leaving metaphor, let us consider why this must 
‘be 40. If the feminine elements in the man are his shadow, 
his unconscious, his “ other side", then that other side will 
embody the qualities which are the opposite of those he 
prides himself on. ‘The lighter and airier he, the darker 
‘and more cumbrous will be she. If he is the thinking 
‘intelligence, the clear mind, full of purposive reason, she, 
his complement, will be full of cloudy emotionaliam, 
irrational impulsiveness, and adventurous extravagance. 
‘The more be inclines to be a saint, the more will she incline 
to be a demon ; the manlier he, the more feminine she ; 
and 10 on, and 40 on. Always this “incomprehensible ” 
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cother-than-be will stimulate and fascinate the man; but 
it will also arouse his repugnance, his dread, and his hatred. 
‘You must on no account overlook the last. Much has been 
‘nitten about this combination of batred with love. Think 
of Strindberg, of Weininger, and others. Fascination ax 
the outcome of attraction by the unconscious life ia equally 
compounded of love and of hate, The anima in a bridge 
bboth into the land of deliverance and also into the land of 
which Mephistopheles spoke to Faust when the latter was 
on the road to the Mother, 

‘This opposite of his conscious ego (the feminine), man 
usually encounters during the first half of his life upon the 
objective plane, in concrete happenings. It is outwardly 
directed love, Aphrodite Pandemos, During the second 
half of his life (if the man does not, following a prevailing 
fashion, remain eternally young), the anima is the love he 
‘encounters in the joner world. Then be terms it icnmortal 
love, Diotima, Aphrodite Ourania, "This love is experi- 
enced introwpectively. 

‘A woman has « masculine obverse, just as a roam has a 
feminine. For the woman an adjustment with this counter- 
part is even hardier than itis for a man. Whereas, in past 
‘centuries, a man was still allowed to develop his feminine 
‘tide, to have feelings, intuitions, etc.; t0 incorporate his 
femininity in one way of another into his work—a woman was 
prisoned within the narrowest Lite of fe 





9 permissible in woman, the dominant sex reserving manli- 
nnesa exclusively for itself. ‘The only resource of the wornan, 
‘under the thumb of the patriarch, was to suppress all the 
manly elements in her nature. When, at length, she began 
to give some scope to her manliness (or, rather, when, at the 
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‘opening of the present era, patriarchy had passed its prime), 
the only way ia which a woman could recognise the manli- 
peas in herself was in the precise form in which abe had 
known, dreeded, honoured, or loved manliness in men, 
Hence arose the “infantile disease” of the advocates of 
“women’s right” who, ax every one knows, really de- 
sanded, not @ woman's rights, but a man's cights (which 
were often wrong for woman). In the sociological field, 
except for a few venerable but tragical and quasi-derelict 
‘wrecks from this period, every one bas now recognised that 
the “ rights of women ” theo acquired have brought them 
nothing but unhappiness, misery, aridity, and uprooting. 
‘The prychotherapeutist in hie consulting-room seee many of 
‘the vietims of the womeo's rights movement, and only 190 
often finds them to be beyond cure, ‘That movement wat 
aan inevitable error, one whose origin it is easy to under 
stand, Psychologically, that is to say in the mental evolu- 
tion of the individual woman, i¢ continues to exert a power- 
ful influence. Again and agaio we perceive with amaze- 
ment bow women themselves are for the roost part unaware 
that the virile elements within them must acquire a peculiar 
form from out their own inner self, from out their own 
primal nature, If, for instance, a woman begins to think, 
the will find, ao if by reflex setion, that che must think in 
the way a man thinks and as he has taught her to think. 
She completely forgets, 8 a rule, that a woman's thought is 
feminine and not masculive, having its own peculiar con- 
cepts and trends, ita own specific tones. Certainly women 
can rule, govern, construct, fight, 2 is shown plainly 
enough by the dominant figures of the gynecocratic era. 
A woman of our own time, however, only conceives these 
¢hings possible om the lines of am attesapt to copy masculine 
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examples. A woman ruler (there are woman rulere to-day 
in Asia and in Africa), however, i effective only—to men- 
tion only one characteristic—through being, whereas a male 
ruler rules by seting. 

‘Owing to this ignorance of their own true nature, rany 
‘women are already showing an inclination to resign thera- 
selves once more to the rdle of women under patriarchy, and 
to abandon theit masculine aspirations. When half-way 
along the road to emancipation, they surtendet to despair. 
It ia owing to this short-sightedoess of theirs that #o many 
‘men take an unfavourable view of women’s attempts ta 
emancipate themselves, ‘They have no patience with the 
“infantile diseases” of the women's movement. To the 
«same confusion of mind is it due that, objectively considered, 
‘women's achievements, where they ary to usurp masculine 
functions, are as a rule so ineffective, ‘They have the 
characteristice of epuriousness, inadequacy, the charac- 
teristics of a bad copy. 

‘But in my opinion, despite all prettily drafted, fanatical, 
cor romanticist programmes, it ix an indisputable fact that, 
just av a man can no longer live out his femininity “*occasion- 
ally, just so litte can a woman ignore ber masculine 
tends. "The constitution of our times demands of her that 
she ahall give expression to this background of hers, which 
thas hitherto been unconscious and merely projected ; thet 
the shall consciously bring it ioto relation with the reat of 
her life, shall deliberately discover « form in which it ean be 
embodied. She must do this because the purely pxtsisrchat 
epoch is decaying. If a woman tries to evade this super 
individual fact and obligation, she will find it imponsible 10 
doo, ‘The forces to which abe has oot ventured to give an 
‘outlet, which abe has refused to recognise, and which have 
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therefore remained undifferentiated, will, though repressed, 
comtinue to disturb her, just as the repressed anima disturbs 
moan. ‘The suppressed anima, which might, if cultivated, 
have endowed the manly man with feminive riches, 
ambushes bim in the way above described. In woman's 
case the " animus”, as Jung terms it, plays the same trick, 
if she be » woman who fails to recognise the masculine pole 
of her own being. It makes ber “ manish” ; that ig to 
‘ay (to cepeat) it makes her a poor copy of aman. Or else, 
if she persists in trying to realise the Gretchen ideal, her 
animus manifets itself in the form of disputatiousnese, 
indirect. will-to-power, perpetual contradictoriness, stub- 
bomnness, and the like. One of Jung's pupils spoke of the 
anisoys thus repressed ws the“ animus-beast ", You must 
all of you be well acquainted with this kind of degenerate, 
crafty, and sterile “ animosity ” in women [ 

Because of this, our female analysands often io their 
<rearna and fantasies give birth to a child, toa boy. Using 
mythological terminology, the boy is the litde Osiris whom 
Isis han to bring into the world. Indeed, F have fairly often 
een longings for pregnancy, and even pregnancies, which 
were the expression of such apiritual necearities in wore — 
fan expression which has glided away on to the spurious, the 
primitive plane. In this way tragical complications may 
arise. Great indeed will be che tragedy if an analyst is 
‘unacquainted with this symbolical, this profound inner life ; 
if, accustomed to reduce everything to the primitive plane 
of " nothing bot nature”, be misunderstands auch preg- 
nancy fancies by concretifying them as merely a “cry for 
the chilé”1 Such a motif will perhaps help to. make 

2 CF Heyer, Die Schwangenchahrerbitung in peychologicher 
Bedeutung, “ Nevvenar", third year of imu (3530), Het VI. 
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peculiarly comprehensible to us our fult indebtedness to 
Tung, who has ied us out of this paranoid narrowness of 
(generative trivialities, and has disclosed to us that life is an 
‘edifice containing numerous storeys. (Cf. Plates KVE and 
XVII, The Child Within.) 

‘These brief indications embody all I have time to say 
about the polar apposites masculine-femsinine. A special 
course of lectures would be requisite for an adequate dis- 
cussion of the matter. In accordance with the principle 
which has guided me throughout, in accordance with my 
determination to give no more than pointers sod stimuli, 
1 ahall turn now to consider another type of polarity, whose 
lear formulation is the most widely known of Jung’s 
achievements—to the contrast between the extrovert and 
the introvert. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
JUNG'S ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 11 


'N this course of these lectures we have been guided by 

the notion that the development of life out of chaos, out 
Of the materia prima, out of the marish, the sump, has been 
inseparably accompanied by the formation of contrasts, of 
polar opposites. As R. Wilhelen weites : “The riddle of 
the universe is, in its essential ature, one; bot when it 
realises itself in the phenomenal world it is necessarily 
subject to the law of bipolar evolution.”* You will chink, 
in this connexion, of the Chinese “ yin and yan”; of the 
Indian contrasted but united deities Shiva and Shakti ; or 
‘of such reiterated natural happenings as the succession of 
day and night or the rise and fall of the tides ; you will 
think of upper and lower, of right and left, of major and 
minor in music, or of birth and death, Turning back to 
polar opposites already considered, think of systole and 
diastole, of inspiration and expiration. Linking on to these 
‘mental and bodily modes of being, we come to realite that 
there is a far-reaching reabsorptive, contractive principle. 
‘One poet sings, * Seid umschlungen, Millionen ” (* With 
cone embrace I greet you, millions Schiller); another, 
“" Happy he who, though without hostility, secludes himself 
from the world.” These contradictory atitudes and moods 
are psychological fundamentals in the characterology of = 
great many persons. Of the extroverted type, of the 

*R Witkelm, Der Mensch und das Sen, Viens, 193%. 
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diastolic, the expiratory, the expansive individual, we may 
say that his trend is centrifugal. He lives in close touch 
with his fellows, lives in an objective world, ia perpetually 
engaged in the discovery of the tu. It is towards the tu 
that his interest is directed ; experience, knowledge, 
mastery of the tu are his pleasures and his art. A sociable 
being, averse fram solitude, a link and a mediator, at borte 
in every street, a busybody, “ hail-fellow-trell-met ", “all 
over the shop”; ready to devote himself to every one he 
encounters, (at Burns might have written) “‘open to a” 
the airta "—there is indeed one thing he does not know, 
his own self ; there is one thiog of which he is incapable, 
a contemplation of his own depths. ‘This introspective 
faculey, on the other hand, may be regarded 1s the primary 
characteristic of the introvert, whom we might symbolic~ 
ally describe as the systolic, the inspiratory human creature, 
the being of the ebb-tide, ‘To him the other man or woman, 
the other thing, the object, seems strange, nay hostile. He 
has no positive relationship to the object. He flees from it, 
hhe dreads it, for he feels unequal to it, unable to cope with. 
it. His life is inwardly direeted ; be in “delighted with hin 
own self” (Ricarda Huch). He finds within his own self 
that which the contrasted type, the extrovert, seeks and 
finds in the conercte world without, for the introvert ween 
and finds joy through immersion in himself. Thus, 
though doubtless on a smaller scale, to the eccentric, to the 
eelf-communing egoist, there are revealed visionary worlds 
full of colour and of depth, skin to those apocalyptically 
disclosed to the great seers aod to the farnous mystics of 
antiquity. 

[fancy you must all be scquainted with these two con- 
trasted types, It would be superfluous for roe to say much 
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about them here, since you will find them vividly depicted 
in Jung's writings. All I need insist on here is that you 
‘will do well to avoid valuations. You should not regard one 
of these types as “better” than the other. I warn you of 
this although {and indeed becruse) it is a fundamental 
tendency of human nature to esteem people of one’s own 
type and to depreciate those who manifest the opposing 
trend. Among analysts, there are not a few who do this 
in the roost naive fashion! Even a many people look 
‘upon their right hand as their " good” hand, and upon 
their left hand as their “ bad" one, #0 we are all prone to 
think our own kind, our own charscterological type, our 
‘own method of functioning, as obviously" better, ‘This 
inclination is accentuated by the fact that extraversion and 
introversion lead to strongly contrasted types of behaviour. 
‘The tastes of introverts and extroverts, Likewise, differ ms 
much as chalk from cheese. What it full of worth and 
significance to the introvert, i valueless, unmeaning, and 
foolish to the extrovert ; and conversely. The result is 
that the representatives of the contrasted types fail to under 
stand one another, are at odds with one another, and are 
apt to despise one another, This hostility to persons of 
@ different breed from ourselves is unworthy of civilised 
human beings, and reminds us of primitives who un- 
esitatingly regard che inhabitants of the nest village as 
“a bad lot". Our tendency to identify ourselves with our 
‘own narrowness is « cause of many of the mont difficult 
problema of everyday life, seeing that we have (neverthe- 
eas) also a tendency to be attracted by our opposites, 
“Extremes meet.” This in a matter to which I have 

» See for instance, Ppchologcl Types, 198); also Das Unbewumte 
‘in commen ud kranken Seeeleben, Zunch, 1929, 
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‘already referred. Among married couples you will be 
emtremely apt to find polar opposites linked together in 
wedlock, But when the first intoxication of fove has 
evaporated, what was a charm becomes a0 irritant, Tn 
such cases, a spiritual understanding of the alien type and 
ita peculiar laws will help cowarde harmony far better chan 
will love, Many a conjugal union. has been saved from 
shipwreck by the mutual understanding of two contrasted 
types. 

‘But there ia another respect in which the matter is of 
importance. Just aa no one is exctusively man or exclu 
tively woman, so no one is purely an extrovert or purely 
‘an introvert. A perwon is “true to type” only in ceepect 
of hin or her dominant characteristica. Every extrovert 
fhas certain introverted traits, and conversely. However, 
just a6 in roan the snims, and in a woman the animus, 
lives in the shadows, more or less uncared for, more oF 
esa outside the realm of the conscious ego, 00 that ite 
emanations can have neither the quality nor the culture 
stor the level of the predominant fuoctions—so is it as 
regards the introverted elements of an extrovert and the 
extroverted elements of an introvert. They correspond, 
a I have binted, co the left band, Thus the very general 
animotity felt by an introvert towards extroverts and by 
an extrovert towards introverts is explicable a9 animosity 
for a projection of thooe of the individua!'s own character- 
ities which are regarded by him as inferior; and auch a 
negational projection almost invariably gives « peculiar 
affective tinge to the ettitude towards the contrasted type, 
frequently associated with « conspicuous arrogance which 
maaks « dread of insufficiency. 

1 find it expedient to remind you once more of what 
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‘was miid above. IF an individual is to be a fully equipped 
human being, if he is to edjust himself properly to the 
‘two aspects of reality, it will not suffice for him to cultivate 
only the predominant side of his character. We must, 
of course, emphatically realise that during the fmt half of 
life, when the individual is mainly concerned with the 
‘conquest of the outer world, well-marked extroversion in 
cetsential ; and also that a man can only keep alive through 
the exercise of his primary functions, which are his tap- 
root, his navel-stsing. But it must also be remembered 
that in no other way than through a very gradual process 
of training can people safely cultivate characteristics that 
are opposed to their predominant ones. 

‘The danger of a too sudden and too extreme adoption 
of a new mode of life can be illustrated by the following 
dream of an introvert. The subject was a woman of 
‘twenty-six, a student, who had become aware of the need 
for extrovertiog more effectively, and who therefore threw 
herself ardently into the distractions of a tour in tbe South 
which at that epoch became possible. In sharp contrast 
to the life she had hitherto lived, she “ wallowed " (if you 
will pardon the phrase) in the pleasures of a smart hotel, 
frequenting its bar and ita dance-hall. Soon, however, she 
began to feel uneasy, so uneasy that she shook the dust 
of the place off her feet. A dream she had just before the 
fugue was as follows. She was seated in one of the upper 
rooms of a lofty and well-appointed house, Through the 
window she had a view over « besutifut landscape. ‘Then 
the house began to spin round in one direction, and the 
‘view in the opposite. For a time she found the sensation 
‘amusing, but soon she began to fee! giddy and wan seized 
with terrible anuiety. Thereupon abe rushed down the 
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eaiss and out of the house, Then she saw that it was 
standing upon 2 tap-root, which had been almost severed 
by the twisting movement. She had barely time to save 
herself by a Tong leap before the root broke in sunder and 
the house collapsed.—That is what happens to an introvert 
‘who ignores his constitutional limitations. 

‘The opposite is equally true, and may also be illustrated 
by a dream. An extrovert of forty was advised to learn the 
art of looking within. This was what he dreamed. He 
centered a neglected garden, adjoining a house ia which he 
had formerly fived, and became aware, to his sstonishmeat, 
that he had never noticed the garden before. Taking spade 
and hoe from the tool-house, he set vigorously 19 work 
in order to put things right, digging lke a navey. But 
wherever he theust in his spade, he tured up shelle and 
hhand-grenades ; not duds, but charged with high explos- 
ives; very dangerous. He was terrified lest he should be 
blown to pieces, and hastened away from this perilous 
spot. 

‘You see, then, that grave risks are involved in an attempt 
to vivify the neglected and unconscious domain of our 
Personality, as these two dreamers had tried, The con- 
quest of the regions which have been lying fallow must 
bbe undertaken with extreme caution. All the same, it is 
necessary, if we would avoid remaining one-sided. ‘Those 
in whom both halves are constitutionally well-balanced, 
naturally equipolsed, are extremely rare. Goethe may be 
‘mentioned aa a signal instance ; Goethe, one of the darlings 
cf the gods. Others have to strive hard for the attain- 
ments of what these favourites of fortune possess without 
effort. 

‘Arooog primitives (and most of us wre primitives for a 
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time, same af us throughoat life) we find one type or other 
predominant. ‘There is na supreme authority to reconcile 
the two contradictories io a higher synthesis. We are what 
wwe are, and the refashioning of ourselves is 2 slow and 
difficult process. Fung describes how negroes have a day- 
religion and a night-religion, which are irreconcilable, By 
day, the negro is confident that the world and life are full 
of sunshine and joy ; that there are no ghosts, no spooks. 
At night, however, he is no leas certain of the contrary, 
for night ia haunted by fends, and the sunahiny day has 
been forgotten. Such is the nature of the blood-life, such 
is the thought of the belly-mind. There in ether systole 
cor diastole ; there is no concatenation. But in the pneuma 
wwe have already made acquaintance with that mysterious 
‘moment which Schlaithorst has spoken of as the “ creative 
pause ", that arrest of breathing after expiration and before 
inspiration ; the temporary cessation of the pendulum's 
wing ; the holy ewelve nights “between the years”. 
‘We have an intimation of that higher principle which aver- 
rides and unites the polar opposites. Jung speaks of it— 
in contrast with the ego on the ove hand end the uncon- 
scious on the otber—as the “self. ‘The Indiana term it 
*puruaha". 

‘The demand to know and to live two conflicting aspects 
simnultaneously—tmale and female ; introversion and extro- 
version ; or what not—is exemplified in the dream of 2 
female analysand at a decisive moment in her development. 
She dreamed that 2 norsemaid was to bring her (the 
dreamer's) two children, one of them an extroverted boy 
and the other an introverted girl, downstaire together. 
‘Phe maid could not manage it. She could bring down 
one child or the oher ; but when she tried to bring them 
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bboth st once, she shraye failed. The patient's condition 
at that time could not be mare vividly symbolised. She 
Jad projected herself into thin imaginary nureemaid, who 
vane trying 10 do what the patient still found impossible. 
She could not reconcile her 

‘In bis typology, within the domain ofthe chief opposites, 
‘extroversion and introversion, Jung, in the further develop- 
ment of his outlook, haa distinguished subdivisions among 
‘these polarities. He speaka of those who think rather than 
feel und of those who feel cather than think; and of 
inuitives 9 contrasted with perceptives. As far as may 
‘own observation go, however, it seems to me that though 
for the practical purposes of analysis these distinction» are 
of grest importance, a3 far a8 theory ia concerned a clear 
egregation of such types is far from easy and perhaps 
irmpomible, 30 I shall be content to refer you to Jung's 
Peychological Types and to his Scelenprobleme der Gegenoart 
{Zutieb, 1931), Tn the last analysis, bowever, we are here 
conceraed, as #0 often whea Jung's analytical peychology 
in in question, with facts which cannot be theoretically 
‘twught but can only be learned by practical experience. 

Another polarity in our minds requires attention. I 
have already explained to you that only in the crudely 
‘raterial sense can tbe individual's existence be regarded ae 
genuinely isolated, for a considerable part of what we spoke 
of as his invisible mind-body " must be regarded os part 
of a larger whole, as  monad, as ane of the organs of a 
“homo major”. We have seen that this (unconscious) 
easence of the non-ego has partly to be symbolised so a 
general root of our species, as 2 nutritive soil out of which 
‘we grow,ss 2 huge cavernous spece out of which we energe. 
‘We may perhaps term this side of the unconscious the 
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“depth. From thin we may distinguish the “width” 
or" breadth”, by which J mean the orgeniams and phases 
wiberein the ego is comprehended, the organisa and 
phasea into which the individual grows in the course of 
development : plans, tutes, profession, creed, party, associ 
ations of all kinds. 

Now, Freudian analysis is mainly concerned with the 
tunconscious of the depth, it is “ depth-peychology ” ; 
whereas Adler's individual psychology is mainly concerned 
with the unconscious of the breadth, it ia “ breadth- 
paychology ”. Yet neither of these investigators, since 
they are children deriving from the nineteenth century, 
has a direet relationship to the non-ego. Of the mutritive 
stratum of tbe primal source, Freud knows only the 
‘rationalised caricature, acquired per negationem, Adler 
‘cannot see the * homo major ", the supra-personal orgenism 
of the community, the magic of the tribal fireside and 
threshing-floor, but only » rationally purposive union, an 
“ inorganic organisation". 

‘Not leas than “ being” rooted in the depth, is “ being 
embedded in the organic collectivity of the breadth, part 
of the inexorable law of development. But as soon as 
this law has been. fulfilled, as soon as there have been 
“*rendeted unto Cesar the things which are Crsar’s”, a 
further growth becomes requisite. A complete sbsorp- 
tion into this unconscious non-ego must be relinquished, 
and a distinction must anew be drawn between ego and 
an-ego. 

‘The yoga of the Hindoo philosophers may be regarded 
as am attempt to advance beyond only-nature, and beyond, 
absorption into earthly association, towards a truc selfhood. 
But, in marked contrast with the spontles of western 
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doctrines of ealvation, the yogis teach that the man who 
hhas “gone out into the jungle” (that is to say into soli- 
tude, introspection, the unconscious), and “bas there found 
the cow” {that is to say has found his own soul), must 
not continue to lead the isolated Life of a hermit in the 
wilderness, but, renewed and awakened, must return 
“a live arvong the dicers and the butchers” (that is ta 
‘say, must reaccept, reaffirm, re-enter the bumsn common- 
swealth).* 

Like the materaal unconscious, the social unconscious 
reviats the cutting of the navel-atring, resists the breaking- 
away of the creature that aspires to be reborn. Beat in 
mind how every eatate, every profession, or what not, 
strives to thrust uniformity upon its members, each of 
‘whom is to be enrolled as naruber so-and-so in the berd— 
for the herd is always suspicious of the “outsider ”, and 
‘would gladly trample or gore him to death. This trend is 
not found solely in the objective, tbe concrete environment ; 
it exists aloo within ourselves. To our own breast there is 
a desire for enlistment, assimilation, for beiog numbered 
and docketed as a mere functionary in an organisation. In 
Persons whose identification with their social function has 
been pushed to an extreme, this reluctance to be severed 
from it is exceptionally plaio—as, for instance, when an 
individual ia really nothing more than “ der Her Graf”, 
“der Hert Oberpostsekretir, of, even more indirectly, 
“ die Frau verwitwete Sekretiregattin”. These number- 
leas persons, who ia the higher sense of the term are hardly 
to be termed "perwons ” at all, are both subjectively and 

3. Seafan Zneie's orenul spologue, The Bye of the Undying 
Brother, i Petion end Pain (Ragin tecalatia), Chto & Windus, 
London, 1924. 
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objectively undistinguishable in themselves, being only 
Known by their social rile, to which everything else has 
become subordinate. Jung would say that they have 
become identical with their“ persona”, For Jung (let me 
reiterate that I sm not expounding his doctrine, but, in 
the main, expressing my own thoughts as fertilised by his 
teachings), bearing in mind the matk worn by the classical 
actor, the mask through which the actor merely intoned 
the views of the generalised and typical character he 
‘was representing, speaks of the aspects of our composite 
being which are fundamentally of social origin a» our 
persona". 

[In fuller exemplfication of Jung's teaching upon this 
matter, the translators will venture to quote from H. G. 
Wells! Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind, p. 298 : 
“A man’s guiding and satisfying idea of himself ix what 
Jung calls his * persona’, It is a very wellchooen term. 
‘The original meaning of persona was the mask worn by 
an sctor in the Greek and Roman drama. It gave him 
“character it was what he thought he was. In hin hand 
he carried his * rorolus , his little roll on which was written 
the part be had to play io the story, bia réle. Tt was what 
‘he hed to do. From the very beginnings of the human 
adventure and throughout the whole world to-day every 
human being is steering » cheriebed persona through the 
allurements, buffetings, and frustrations of life. ‘That is 
“conduct”, Every one of these busy puppets we have 
seen making and buying end selling the great economic 
spectacle we have displayed, has a persona, an idea of bim- 
elf, cither more or leas harmonised to and accepting the 
role he has to play, of more or less in rebellion against that 
role, ‘The continued progresive working of this con- 
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tinually more complicated and continually more central- 
ised coonomic society of mankind ia dependent upon the 
sustained harmony between its operations and the hundreds 
‘of millions of personas involved in them. Beneath the 
material processes of econornica lies the social idea; its 
driving force ia will. The clearer the idea, the better 
organised the will in the personas of our species, the 
fal and successful the working of the human 






a mask; but not in the sense of a 
purposive deception. It expresses the rdle ; it in the figure 
which the man has to assume as « mind-body among 
‘community of mind-bodies ; has to assume it whether he 
will or no. Primitive mao is, as a rule, unconsciously 
identified with hia persona. ‘Those who have grown more 
conscious, will indue the persona in conformity with 
Schiller's idea of freedom, that idea according to which 
‘necessity wae incorporated in free-will. But no ope can 
repudiate this function. Wrong-headed though it may be 
to identify oneself with che persona wholly, unthinkingly, 
tunquestioningly ; it is n0 lew inept, as an everlasting 
Protestant, to set oneself altogether apart and unceasingly 
to evade its claims. Acceptance of the persona is one of 
the lawa of life, 2 law which no one can break without harm 
both to the community and to himself. ‘The first half of 
life is predominantly devoted to fulfilling this law. To 
quote Hindoo fore once agen, he who will in due time 
‘become a Brahman, must fit macry wife, acquire pro- 
erty, and beget a son—only then may be go forth into the 
jungle”. 

Tt ia not through protest thet the powerful attraction of 
the collective unconscious of the depths and the might of 
ba. pn * 
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the pertona can be resisted, but only by a purposive de~ 
‘velopment of the other side of our life, by the cultivation 
of the ego. Contraposed to che diastolic, the communal, 
the undifferentiated, the obscure, and the Dionysiac force 
‘that makes our part of the we", contraposed tothe primal 
forcea of the commonwealth, is the other, the equally 
neceusry force, systole, diferentave, Turinous, ad 
Apollonian urge, in favour of distinctive form and clarified 
‘awareness, Its formidable radiation, ite Promethean might, 
‘mo man and fo pation can permanently elude, as history 
plainly shows. 

‘We may look back with longing to the paradisincal life 
of undifferentiation, “when the lion tay down with the 
lamb”; with Heinge we may dream of iales of the blest ; 
with Rousseau we may demand a "return to nature " 
we may live like the modern disciples of Rousseau on 
Monte Verit, lite the devotees of camping", like the 
ack-to-the-landers, and so on, To come to our own 
paychotherapeutic domain, we may live a9 do many 
neurotics, who have returned to o¢ remained in their 
mother’s womb, those who are always children, alwaye 
youths or maidens, like homosexuals, the paeudologues, etc. 
Despite our best endesvours, the serpent will find ite way 
into our Eden, the serpent which is not only (as we are 
sometimes told) an evil beast, but may wear a crawn and 
have divine charecteristics, (See Plates XVI and XXXII) 
‘This snake in our Eden will teach us to ext of the tree of 
Knowledge, that we may know good from evil. No one, T 
believe, will ever be able to tell what sort of a apark it was 
and whence it came, the pack that kindled understanding 
and fanned the flames of a new growth. In the Rigveda 
we read: “' Did it come from sbove o from below, the 
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radiation, the warp that runs athwart the woof of the world ? 
Were fertlising power or energies of growth at work? 
Was it an elemental surging-up from beneath, or 2 vital 
force descending from above ? Perhaps not even He knows 
who surveys our world from on high.” 


Sun 






Ether 


Influenced by the mythology and psychology of an 

oriental people, Fundamentally unakin to our western minds, 

‘we have alway been inclined to regard this Git step towards 

individuation, this esting of the tree of knowledge, from one 

side only, depicting it as the introduction of evil into the 

world, It is time thet we should begin to think for out- 
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eclves, thet we should earn to take a more comprebensive 
view, “There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 
ing makes it so.” Echnological peychology enables us to 
become acquainted with the highly extolled condition of 
primitives who live » comparntively unconscions and 
collective, pericipative life, Now the first thing which 
strikes us is that these “* untutored " foll, supposedly so 
‘happy, are in a tate of unceaning anicty. ‘They are afraid 
both by day and by aight, are afraid of anything and every- 
thing. Nine-tentha of their thoughts and activities sre 
devoted to trying to safeguard themselves against imaginary 
dangers. Pethape I say too much when I say" imaginary” 
Lec us leave open the question whether these “magical” 
menaces which they deead exist (as we Europeans naturally 
assume) only in theis imagination, or whether “savages ” 
are right in supposing themselves continually under threat 
of being unfavourably influenced by unseen powers, ‘Thin 
much, at any rate, it 4 fact, that they believe themeelves 
unable or almost unable to safeguard their egos, which are 
but monads in s communal system. That is the very 
reason why they are so much afraid, because their pitiful 
g0 hae been swallowed by the earth and its daimoniarn, 
by the sorcery of the clan. As compared with this, con- 
rete dangers are x trifle. But man loses this aniety when 
he pauses out of the primitive condition of undifferentiation. 
However much, with good reason, we may crit 
Christianity and civilisation and individualisation, however 
much we may negate many of the alleged benefits these 
have brought in their train, it is undenisble that we owe 
to them one enormous blessing, precisely that they have 
‘made rasa an individual, that they have made him aware of 
himself. 
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Doubtless we poor mortals must voyage ever between 
Soylla and Charybuis. Man is asiled to the crow betwint 
opposites. He rust exchange the anxiety he bas been able 
to rid himeelf of for a new trouble, the guilt comples, the 

sense of sin. All severance, whether from the unconscious 
maternal womb or from the barely conscious herd-nature 
of society, is a second, an ioward birth, which inevitably 
‘enmesbes man in the trammels of fate and overwhelms him 
‘with the sense of a fost innocence. To expreas the matter 
in mythological terms, the unconscious, collectively identi- 
fied, human being, is perpetually endeavouring to re- 
devour the dragoo, the beast of the earth and of the abyas. 
‘That in why the folk-consciousneas, which sees a8 in a glass 
darkly (introspectivety), contemplatea che figure of the hero 
as one able to avert ill, as one whom the blood of his divine 
father has made great eoough, valiant enough, transcendent 
enough, to vanquish the greedy monster. But every 
‘ational myth typifies the danger of such venturesomences, 
the rink involved in marching towards the light, in becoming, 
consciour. Siegfried ia slain by Hagen, as Baldur by Loki. 
‘Man does not easly escape from the darkness. Prome- 
theus, who atole fire from heaven, was chained to the rock ; 
and the eagle, the bird-embodiment of the fiery spirit of 
God, devoured his liver unceasingly—the liver, which is the 
‘organ of the earthly-unconscious life, che organ of the 
“ erugical ” belly-thought. Such destinies are syrabotica). 
To desire the exalted, the light, too much or exclusively, 
significa to become drunken with the spirit, to loee touch 
with the earth, the depths, the root. That is why only 
Hercules the demuigod can bring deliverance ; Hercules the 
ternal symbol of humaa striving, of a unwearied struggle 
for transformation, illumination, immortality. With the 
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blood of earth couning through his veins, and yet never 
ita thrall ; unsffrighted and indefatigable amid all his 
troubles and hroogbout all his labours; at the last slain 
by the blood of the half-beast, the centaur Nessu»—to 
him in the end, after his death, comes salvation, for Zeus, 
amid peals of thunder, carries hieo from the fuoera 
pyre to Olympus, where he is made an immortal. 80, 
in fike manner, in the German myth, does deliverance 
come to Parvifsl, after he has found his half-brother 
Feirefiz, .. . 

‘As you see, once more I am talking in metaphors. 1 
4a not know how otherwise I could attempt to tell you of the 
mysterious ways in which strugaling man breaks away from 
his unconscious—froro hia earthly and impulsive nature and 
from the collective beast. Out of the cleavage in his own 
nature, and out of an ego which is of litde o no sccount, 
there emerges, if he will but fight consciously and boldly, 
something new. Jung terms it the " self. In the dreams 
‘that concer the struggle for the new Adam, « new being is 
apt to be represented as the Christ—not the historical 
Christ of the churches, but the inward Saviour, who re- 
appears in the pentecostal miracle and inaugurates the 
third realm, 

Something more than the close of our allotted time has 
Drought us to the end of our theme. Inasmuch a» Jung's 
analytical paychology han delivered us from the sick-room 
and has led ue into touch with the general problems of 
imental being, mental becoming, and meotal transformation, 
we have reached our goal. Practice will often compe! the 
modern peychotherspeutist to oversep this limit. ‘The 
Psychiatrist, nowadays, has largely been constrained 10 
replace the clergyman—though not impelted to do this by 
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his own will or by presumptuousness. Willy-nilly, analy- 
tical poychology has become aspiritual movement. I must 
‘be content, in these lectures, ia this book, to have led you 
to the threshold of that revelation. 
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IB thitty-eeven platea which follow * are soourate reprodoe: 
‘ona of pictures drawn by the eubjeca' unconscious. They 
originated in various ways. Some of them represent dreams of 
visloas, In other inetinecs, the akeich was made in « sort of 
cmi-trance, while the petients attention was withdrawn from the 
objective world. ‘This trance varied ia depth, Somalis, 
in which one may speak of “automatic drawing ” analogous to 
the" automatic writing ” of « hand which is angatheric and en 
tively detiched from the eonsciouisess of the eubject, is not easen- 
Aalto the execution of these designs by the unconscious, Often 
enough, instructive pictures are obtained when the subject's aten- 
tion is simply in abeyance or when his alert conscioueness is dis- 
tracted froma the making of the picture. “Tbe draughtaman does 
not reproduce on paper an image which is fully present to his 
‘waking intelligence, but gives his hand “ free rein", Ut seca 
to him a0 if the stimulus ear, not from hit “ ego ", but from the 
paper, the pencil, the paint-brash. We often find that the author 
of the aketzh docs not himself understand the significance of the 
Lines, the colours, the figures. until, chrough joint investigation 
‘with the analyst, this significance hes been evoked from the un- 
conscious. Automatic of quasi-autoraatic drawing a 2 supple- 
mentary method of analysis was introduced by C. G, Jung ten yeare 
ago, but was first made widely known to paychologists in 1929 
when he read s paper on the topic at the Fourth {ternational 
Congress of Paychotberapeties* 


Ty have to thank De. K. Bgl for Plea I to XII. 

‘See Heyer, Clinical Analmis of Sketches made by Analysands, 
Regoct of the Fourth Interamtional Coogresa of Paychetherapeuts held 
4 Neuheim i 1529, zublabed by W. Cubs, Legg, 1939.—See abo 
1 Paneth, Form uad Fabe in der Frycboanayse,* Nervenet*, second 
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da sot propose to give a detailed account of the method and 
its results. My oaly sim has been 10 choose such picturea us 
‘may throw light upon the ideas unfolded in these lectures and 
capable of being expkined briefy. For that restan, extremely 
symbolic! and complicated dexwings have been rejected. It was 
abo impomible to reproduce theee-dimensions! stroceures— images 
moulded in plastcine or clay—which many snalyeanda prefer to 
drawings and paintings. I am sorry, woo, that I have not been 
able to repraduce the paintings in colous. Not that this is to be 
regretted upoo athetic grounds, singe the colouring wan wsuslly 
‘rude and inartistic; but of course calour ia » mode of paychological 
expromion just as much line and form. 


PLATES { 190 11 
are repeodiuetions of drawings made by & rean, an artist by pro- 
fession, in the middle tmensien. An introvert, devoid of contacts, 
Durderied by feelings of insufficiency. Homosexual inclinations at 
fexprention of bia imperfect development (aarcssiatic sage), of the 
feminine side of his nature—a side which hus been netber over- 
come nor cultivated, but simply repeeased. Has « marked fixa- 
tion on the mother. Te one of those who are ail! prisoned in the 
mother's womb. In Plate I (the lower of the two) we sce him aa 
_xtiny creature, deep inthe earth, susrounded only by x faint glimmer 
of light, that of the dawning day, tha of his own birth, Rampant 
lover the surface of the earth strides victoriusly the dragon, the 
collective carth-beast. In Pate If (the upper one} from « draw- 
ing made on the aaime occasion, the wolf, familiar 1 wt ia fairy- 
tales, which bae the same significance a6 the dragon, The bear's 
‘open mouth has the shape of the uterine cavity, into which the 
‘nocturnal and earthly beast io aucking back the embryo. It sharp, 
teeth will defend the ster agai any onslaught from the outer 
world. ‘The half-foemed being wii! be perfectly safe under the 


eH of wae, Hels VI, p. 326-—Puneth took up this method Inter shan 
Tog but independently, aod worked the ew eine ag simdar Snes, 
ia siads ae regards the iterpretion of the picsurs ai in epect of 
he wudy of the wabjecn’ peychologial happenings ix more superficial 
hae tat of Jung 
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protection of the great maternal acimal. Bur thin lager can also 
ne itu teeth to bite the little one should any stzempt be made 10 
wvcape from the matriarchal cavity. Thus che picture indicates 
1 dread of the feminine, of the maternal principle, with ita power 
a wock back into itself the new life it has conceived ! 


PLATES UI om IY, 
by the same analynand, symbolise the other principle, the puteenal 
and solar principle. In the original, the huge figure of Chrence 
‘wat painted bright red. He threatens his som, who can have 00 
chance of coping with this monstrous father. The giant's left 
foot is lifted to stamp the tiny offspring flat. In the other plate 
(right-hand) you have whe giant in pursuit, his mouth menscingly 
opened. 





PLATES ¥ 40 XUt 
are by the ame analyzand. ‘They are 9 out ofa series of 24 pictures 
wade with coloured chaths. They were drawn several weeks Inter 
than Plates J to [V, In the interim the patient had learned 10 
let his fantanies take theic own course, and these fantasies were 
predominantly vitual. ‘The whole series was produced in the 
course of a few days. The sketches represent his vision from 
moomaent to moment. A ray, tinted blue and shaped lke a sword 
‘encountere in the water a boat, tinted red, and called hy the patient 
an “archaic ship". The moment af procreation ia indicated, the 
ew being is pale, soft, blind, shadowy (V). The archaic boat 
asd pare ofthe blue ray sink tothe bortoa (V1); but some strands 
of ced in the colouring of the fish symbolise the maternal com 
‘panent, and the part af the sword-ray which transfies the fah 
symbolises the patemal component. Out of the paternal compo- 
rent grow (VIL) the fis, the instruments of motility, and x com- 
mencing intllectaal sphere which begin to exrelop the head. 
‘With « forcible and painful twist, the fish io looking round 
rowarda the vanishing cemnant of the maternal pcimitive being 
(ight lower part af the picture), tomas the lot paradine of the 
unborn. ‘The blue principle cantioues to increase, though it be- 
comes rigid, and athough the head i bent arply downearda 
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(VIM; ands further development of the ssme tend ie ween in 
the nest fgure (IX). Here we see the human entelechy (fve- 
fold) at work, By degrees the creature laboriously and ewkwardly 
stands up, becorning half 2 bird and half » mammal (X). The 
‘more the will otf extreriten (almays drawn in blue crayen) be- 
come (in XI and X(T) funcionally useful imbs, the mere con~ 
spicuaut is the ted of the feminine component in the body and 
‘apecially in the mouth of the creature. AC length an indepen- 
dent becoming hae been achieved (XII). The feminine quad- 
rangle is formed out of legs, belly, and ground; and the mas- 
caine triangle out of back, neck, bead, and tail, The being thus 
constituted stands studily, proudly, and piouly, facing the aun, 
whose diferent cycles, drawn in blue, red, and yellow, shelter 
the higher, tuper-persooal powers, which, 28 eternal 

hold wway above as well as within all individvol existence, 





PLATE XW. 
Drawing mide by an elderly lady, suffering from serious depres- 
rion because, afer fulfilling all her dots as wife and mother, 
he hud found it impostible to discover a further significance in 
fife. She feels i incumbent upon her to give birth to her " inner 
child", “This sil slumbere deep within her, in the earth, The 
sncrficial altar indicate that, in order to give birth ¢o the inner 
child, she will have to mule jenmense eacrifics—until the bird 
and the lizard can meet in the fre of the alchemical transforma 
tion, in “ dic and become ", Nat until these opposites have been 
successfully united, and not until above them the third. the con 
Juncrive element (the divine eye, true cognition) has appeared, 
will the tres of life (to right and to lef} bear fab Haves. 





PLATE Xv. 
Picture drawn by a man of focty who, afer «life ementally ex- 
teoverted, had inteonpection forced upon him. Out of the (ed) 
sarth-fire there grows a (red) phallin with a aitvery core. This, 
rurrounded by a (silvery) moon, eymbolies the growing inner 
‘world, which is flied with a feminine content (lver). Silver a 
4 lunar charscteraic io at the same time x aymbol of unconscious 
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eas, of intuition. ‘The dark clouds, nccturnal cloude, show that 
the whole process rune ite course under the protective darkness 
of the night (withic, below, uncocscious). The gold ring, © 
‘aymbol of that which unites the opposites, looms high abave. 


PLATES XVI wee XVT, 
by the Indy who drew Plats XIV. In the roots of the tree of 
lie, hese « Christmas-tree, we vee tbe new human being. Te is 
the winter solstice, both the “Holy” and the “ Unholy ", the 
angel from the sunny heights and the serpent from the depths, 
must bless the awakening of the ioner Saviour (XVI). In the 
conscious, the analysand was far from being awaze that both of 
these were indispensable. Ia her intelligence ahe held that the 
serpent was evil and to be shunned, and that only the angel was 
daairble. She was amazed to find, when she bad pictured her 
‘uncoracious fantasy, that the serpent as well a the ange) hed 
alo and s crown, Plate XVII discloses to the analysand what 
must be her correct attinude towards the new being. This picture, 
likewise, wan incomprehensible to ber waking intelligence. St 
enleriained the widely diffused opinion that man can only advance 
by unceasing endeavour and achvty, ¢ wan a cew idea to her 
that he can be indulgent to hirself, to the " Holy Child" within 
Trent, 





PLATES XVILL wm 22K. 
show once more the encounter of the two opposed principles of 
bird and serpent. In Plate XVITL we see 2 (golden) egg, upborne 
between the two symbolical creatures; the egg itself being the 
primal symbol of new life. Plate XIX was drawn several month 
Inter. In the background (below) we see 2 mountain 

‘at wuntige, The cresceat Junar wings of the (clver-white) bicd 
show that the process of intersal development bar coundersbly 
advanced, but that it ia still going on einly “in the dark". 1 
im lowee convolutions the serpent (doubled, as 20 often) forms the 
‘ure B {hich i here the sign of infty) and, above ita vail are 
hear-ahaped. The analysand, the aun wha deew Plte XV, cust 
now learn bow to lft hia imterea illumination (the egg, with tater 
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tioos) out of this enrelopceat with the bloodife (the impulse) 
and the earth-life (the spect) and out of the uncocsciows aight, 
the crevcent-lunar wings). The picture shows much intemal 
‘west, which has, however, to be acquired, elaborated, and con- 
sciouly eengaised a x eumsmong, if is to egnify anything more 
‘than « talent which carice with it no obligations, 


PLATE Xx 
Kindred paychological situation in x lady in her carly thirtcs, 
‘An introverted scnaitive, ee is, jn the unconscious, earth-bound. 
She is mndzogynois. Sbe hax’ no mouth (no speech-conacious- 
new). ‘The dove of the Holy Spicit hovers, indeed, above her 
bead, but abe is still undiferentsted from plant and animal. tn 
hibited expression and marked isolation are plainly discloved by 
this drawing, 





PLATE XXL 
Woman of forty. Introvert. “Thoughtful and sensitive type. 
‘Armong the symbolical animals in this drawing, there in oo warta- 
Dlooded creature. She draws “ cold-blooded ” animals whieh 

symbolical of her Kfe-cycles—the infmagenital, the earthly-enteric 
(ah and lizard). ‘The pneumatic principle (the bird) is alo 
strongly marked in her character: but she has no “blood ". 
"The spheres of impulse and passion have, in this analysand, been 
inceamantly repeemsed in favour of those of the intellect and the 
understanding. The fh, which hes voroe resemblance to x doiphin 
(e mammal), may convey hints at the repressed disposition — 
Depreatve state and various organic Gaturbanoes gave vent to the 
‘emotional life which had been thrust dows. into the wneunucious, 





PLATE 2001, 
in two intersecting spheres we see the two lower life-cycle (Fish 
and serpent) and the wo upper life-cycles (bird and star). All 
ja, however, ill under the dominion of the “ unconscious” mo02. 
‘Drawing by a man of about forty, who cannot find “his form 
of neif-exprension 
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PLATES 20UIL a 30 
by the same elderly woman, a sufererfcom sevexe depeeasive states, 
who drew Plate XIV. Her Protestant and puritanical outlook i 
symbolied by the greysh-black croas, behind which there ix seen 
1 Gecy sun—coloured in che original (left-hand picture), Subne~ 
quently (right-hand picture) we sce im the glow of her heart, af 
her felings, illuminated by the un, also burning triangle, which 
for her was a symbol of her harsh and strict principles. 


PLATE XY 
ean abo the drawing of a depresive. Through the window we 
se in the open 1 (ree round which mumerous birds are Sying, 
‘To this anaynand apply Rilie' Sines 

Through all being eatends the ove mmc, 

‘The space ofthe inner work Birds 8y tranquily 

Through ws. Sicee I would fain grow, 

lace out—aad the tren grow witha me 


PLATE 30011. 
Drawn by an cliely lady to eeprescat Vision which came t0 
ther during a relazation exercise, It conveyed mo nocaning to het 
canscious mind. In 2 subsequent relation exercise, however, 
‘the explanation came (0 her in tbe following verve = 

Sleader pile wpare of arches, 

With capitals, besntfily formed, 

Full of charm, i¢ rediner heppicee 

Roughly thee rac out of ix back; 

‘Aa ox ie etanding there: 

‘A working beat, Sine and strong, 

1 signifies my ev fete, 
“This deawing symbolised vecy accurately her peychological situs 
tion, She had thought it her dury to suppress strovaly artic. 
temperament and to devote Berself to what she felt to be the ir 
cretsingly dull duties of « bowewife. Hence arse internal ux- 
eat, growing ever stronges, accompanied by depresive wats, and 
ss sense that life bad na eeaning. “The symptom which ukimately 
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smade ber upply for treatment was of a very peculiar kind, and shows 
‘with exceptional vividnem how imposible itis to interpret symp- 
‘oma in accordance with any rigid system. Although she was i 
the hands of an excellent dentist, she found it impossible to wear 
‘denture, Whenever she tried to do #o, her tanguc became in- 
Colerably sore. Since examination of the denture showed that 
there was absolutely no technical defect, it was obvious that the 
reaction of the tongue to the insertion of a denture might be in- 
terpreted a8 a protest againat“ growing old”. But the ineerpeeta- 
tion would have been unsound. Analjis showed that the "id" 
was in search of moce genuine and apptopriste expreasion than 
it accured ; thar it was proteting aguinat mechanical coercion of 
the artistic temperament and the conatraict imposed bry household 
duties ; and that the denture against which the protest was made 
was, 40 to 147, & symbol of the analyeand’y conscious exo which 
imposed constraint vpon the id. 


PLATES XOVIE ow XXVIT 
‘Worea whose conduct is ruled by the ” conventions " are extremely 
apt to draw such pictures a8 these. Conventions are pacudo-idean, 
are the exprensian of traditional experiences and traditional remule- 
‘oon instead of personal views. Plate XXVIE symbolises exceed. 
‘ingly well the familiar walvolence ofthis convention-fend, (Right- 
hand figure). The analysand believes herself to be an extremely 
ind, gentle, and broad-minded persen. Plate XXVIII (left-hand 
figure), an imaginary bicd having some of the characterntica of 
peacock, and drawn ia brillant colours, dsckses the vani 
self-stifaction of the draughtsman, who i witra-orthodox in 
views and therefore believes himseif to be an object of general 
admisstion. 





PLATES XIX we 7OOK, 

drawn by » schizoid civ vervant, about forty years of age. Hin 

views in police, religion, etc., are extremely rigid. A man of 

Jhonour. No contacts. The attempt to analyve him wes frustrated 

by bin invincible dread of having his deptha sounded. That wilt 

bbe easily understood when you study Plate XXIX, a tranquil arade 
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Which facbide a view of anything thar may lie behind, and oa 
rant it with what in hidden thereby (Plate 3009. A formidable 
‘eruption is throwing volcanic matter out of the interior of the 
arth, This ia one of the cases in which any exces of urgency 
fn the part of the anaiyat would transform the  repreased " depthe 
inte an exploding mine, The surface of such atures ia needed 
8 4 protection against the interior, which their ego is often incom 
petent t0 control.“ Quieta non moyerc 





PLATES 20001 sam 300K. 
‘An intuitive itrovest of forty, who, in defiance of her constitu- 
tional type, bad Fived « fe directed almoet entirely outward. Her 
environment wan what is called intellect! and esthetic; abe waa 
cultured in a superficial sense ; and sbe bad given ber beet atteo- 
tion ta performing the practical dutien involved in the upbringing 
of a large family. At the approach of the change of life her prob- 
ema became acute in the form of a neuresin which soroctime 
threatened to become a paychonis, The meplected inner worlds 
of the deptha began to demand their right, and reanifeated thera 
selves in archetypal forms, In such instances, when the world 
of inward figures and voices is threatening to sweep away with 
a violent rush the hitherto manifert ogo, which in usterly alien 
to the deptba, 1 pictured representation of these depthe may be 
the only parsible safcty-ralve. Often, however, the conscious it 
tunable to maintain « reavonable poise, with the result that, if con 
Linued repression should prove impossible, it wil, being il-adapted 
and unexperienced, lape into ax overpowering conviction of infei- 

In many euch cases the internal configurations sre pro 
jected and concretied. Tho» the analynand now in question, 
when there cropped up ia her imaginings « boy whom sbe 1e- 
warded an extremely fascinating (a figure pointing out to ber x 
contact with the usconscious), would wander through the atrecte 
by night for Bours, in search of him } Sometimes the inner voice 
sy find expression by being msigned 10 another (oot infrequently 
the analyst), to whom “ magical" infurnces reay be secribed. 
(One form uf the famous “tranference”,) Furthermore, the 
army of “ occultisa "enabled to give itn revelations ” about 
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the enistence, the modes, and the imitations of “ upeasensual 
sworkda ” because of the frequency of auch spiritual situatins. 
Modern an is 20 ereduloun af the cbject, he Jas umually sect his 
‘mind wandering so far trey among outward things, that when- 
ver be encounter an intimation of an uninown inner world he 
in impelled to iemgine that the object of hin inward comempla- 
tion taumet be within but must be discovered without, Either 
Ihe mupponce chat hia mind must have contemplated during some 
prericus “srtral wate" the landacepes that now appear to hirm 
in dresma, in x aart af free travel (2 unvitited parts of the woekd; 
¢ elec that these landscapes exist, aot on our planet, but vome- 
where elie in space, in Marv or in some yet more divtant tar, 


{nto the byes of the mind, The “ object-fanatic ” knows in 
a vewae that this in trve, but be continues t0 objectly. Anyhow, 
‘this analysand was at fit able to diacloe ber internal condition 
in no other way than by her drawings. (She had never before 
deawe, but ability 10 draw is of 10 moment aa far as the uncon- 
ciown in concerued. Jont as every ce is really capable of some 
form of musical expremion, vo every one can draw after a ferhion 
when self-expression is requisite. Technique and the like are 
aly needed for the depicting of objects. Aa far as the inner 
world ia coocered it is otherwise.) {2 my opinion Plates XXX1 
sd XXXII can only be interpreted with the sid of Chinese eym- 
totic, 1 will not venture to axy whether thet depends upon 
the fact that the 





‘mentary upon it rune ss follows: “Stagnation. The heavens 
draw theneelves farther and farther away; the earth beneath 
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‘inks deeper into the depths. The creative sign are out of touch. 
tia the epoch of staguation and decey. ... The eatan when 
the year has passed ite climax, and worn the aurunnn fadings are 
at hand.” In J Ching the three thick straight lines denote the 
‘heavens, light ; the three somewhat narrower and fainter sinuous 
bande, tepresented here as serpents, denote the earth, darkness. 
Te thi case there was a “ disastrous cleavage” between the wo 
worlds (Wilhels), whereby the unity of the personality wan in 
danger of being rent in sunder. Foe, aver and above the before- 
mentioned intellecruaiam and satheticiam of the patient, the situa- 
‘ion was complicated by the fact that, x3 soon as her inner life 
began to put forward its claims, she directed herself, a8 pre- 
scribed by our weatem conventions, one-sidediy towarda the light, 
the upper warld, che noble, and the good. Tn this yearning, which 
[gradually bocame more and more passionate abe forgot and neglected 
the fact that one cannot and suey not one-tidedly turn towards the 
Tight without simultaneously wanting and grasping at the dark, 
While she wan fanatical aspiring towards this light-flled upper 
‘world (cancsived in in Chistian form), the other hemiaphere, that 
of the dark, the earthly, the inopultive, remained uncontcioun and 
chaotic ; rereined, therefore, primitive and destroctive (the ser- 
pentine eymbolim of the sign ofthe earth). Only the meditating 
figure in the mide of the picture (that ia to say concentrated 
cffort and immenion) can overcome thie cleavage between the 
“base "and the " nable ".—A comparison of Plate XXXII, dawn 
several mocths later, with Plate XXXI abows that this develop- 
cat had, to large extent, been achieved. ‘The yatient had 
Tearaed ow to Jook within (eee the head in the axiddle of the 
picture). The sign for heaven no looger contiot of the three 
abotract banda, but has come to life =a dexgon (for the Chinese 
ws wyrobol of the sun), and bas drawn nearer to earth. Benesth 
the mecitative bead in depicted a saucer out of which in grow 
ing 1 golden flower, upward wid din tongues of Game; the 
‘earth is beginning to bear fruit-—It may be a» well to inust that 
such # transformation as is shown by these two pictures has aot 
ecenuarly become « fim acquisition af the whole personality. 
AMD chat we can sty as yet is thet in the world of the cnconscious 
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iempoctant changes are taking place, bot that « good deal of hard 
‘work will be needed before these changes will become pert of 
cocnciovs reality. 


PLATE 200KIIE 
In this picnsre we sce the dream of « woman of thirty-five who 
found it dificult “to lee herself go", to trust herelf to the un 
conscious, and to be pusive. A Hindoo ideal acquired in early 
youth, » conventional British edvcation, in conjunction with a 
‘trong self-amertive impulse, had estranged ber from the "id", 
from the feminine hemisphere of het being. Here is her own 
description of her dream : “1 fel asleep and dreamed that € was 
examining a neglected plant to vee whether its roots were dead. 
Countless eahworis emerged from the earth in the flower-pot. 
‘Beneath them all was a small yellow anake, of which I wad tery 
afraid, no that I abzank back. It crawled over the upper edge of 
the flower-pot, and, 23 it approached me, grew larger and larger, 
‘antl it wan perbaps two yards im length. “The larger it grew, 
the lees afraid of i¢ was I; and when T saw that it wan wearing 
‘crown upon ios head, T made obeinnce before it. Ax I 

10, [ell upon 4 sofa. J heard it apeak to me in a woman's voice, 
‘uying: ‘Now 1 must put you Co sleep.’ After an attempted 
rote, {fell asleep, my sleep being peculinrly sound and refresh 
ing.” “The patient went on: “The dream was so impremive 
that 1 fet compelled to rake « drawing of it, thanks to which 
it would stay by me, 1 found that the painting of this picture, 
and still more the subsequent contemplation of it, made the nature 
of the anake very vivid to me within. As time passed 1 came 
10 underatand, to feel, what the ecake signified, to feel it directly 
within myelf."—This case shown bow valuable may be the paint 
ing of pictures of the unconscious. 








PLATE Xxx, 

‘This picture shows 2 vision experienced by the same analysand, 

She said she had a beatific feeling that ehe was being borne up- 

‘wards into the beighta by a powerful being —Ue eagle, the bird 

of Zeus, s well kaven we symbol of the epivitunl, the vrle, the 
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divine. (Think of the myth of the Eagle and Ganymede) Here 
wwe have the couverse of the expecience with the anae, Not 
that the uplifting ia unssescious, that the experience is pasive. 
Consider, ano, the childlike, timid nestling of the woman in as 
slvort embryonic atitude Between the (maternal) wings of the 
cagle. Spit! life and cooscimuasess are only heralded here, but 
not yet realised. The reader will sot overlook that the conjunc 
(ure of eagle and snake gives us ass" plumed serpect”, an exoblem 
Which in of great significance in D. H. Lawrence's book (The 
Puomed Serpent, 1938). 
PLATE 100, 

‘Thin picture, deawn {aot by chance ane may suppose) at Whit- 
suntide, discltes the iaward ilkumination of the draughtsman 
wheee vital stream eulfuses hire from beneath to the summit. 
‘The six stages of these iluminations rernind ws of the aix chakras 
of yora—A typical picture of the vecond half of life. 


PLATE. Xxxv1 
cure of a vition having 4 colective character. We might call 
the depiction of a sublimated sacrifice to Mithra* The bull, 
aymbolic of earthly impules and youthful passions (much as 
‘Taurus symbolies theo in astrology), is wucking the being of the 
depths (the tea, the fabes in it, ete) into ise. This bul, oocre- 
ponding to what in the main text we bave ealled “the blood 
cycle "—is, like all that belongs to the animal apbere, unconscious, 
and may casily become « source of disturbance, (Think of the 
forces that belang to the blood cycle and to che bullepbere ; of 
‘ex, polities, and war; all of them blind expreagiocs of the wil- 
to power). We Germans are eapecally prone to let such impulses 
sun away with us. (Think of Nietosche's “blood beast", of the 
“"furoe testanicua”, te) The bull-natute ust be counterscted 
by a principle that is more skin to the light. In the wocdhip 
‘of Mithra (¢ religion which developed on parallel lines with early 
Cheistianiy) the Sun God demands from Mithra, who ia his 
fiend, the immense sacrifice thet be (Mithra) ahall offer up the 


TCE Cumoey Die Myrterien dex Mithrs, Teubner, 2929 
a6 








EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 


boll thet be loves before all things. Here we muxe understand 
sacrifice in its true sexse. To sacrifice doco not mean to slay 
‘or 10 destroy, but 10 transform, A secifice is an alchemical pro- 
eer, which ia every [fe wust perpetually be renewed. All the 
fruits af the field grow out of the carch that hus been fertilised 
by the Blood owing from Mithr’s heart. Fis 
something more than mere nature, being 280 ar, 
tion, To speak ractaphorically, in the style of the earlier text, 
{ now that the twin upper spheres, the pacuraticpiritual, 
are born (the tee and the bird). You may be inclined to ask 
yyourelf, in contemplating thie picture, whether the sacrifice to 
Michra has as yet been completed, for you will note chat what 
{70W= out of the bul’s back is not wheat buts tree. The ereacent- 
-voon dispattion of the beasts ors likewise suggets that the 
“ouppreased depth has not yet been brought fully into conscious 
reat —The foregoing supposition was confirmed by 2 rubsequent 
experience with the mame sulytend. Tn her depiction of the 
‘original vision, the horns of the bell were tinted silver (lunat- 
‘unconsciow). When, a year and a balf ister, che picture was 
copied for reproduction in the present work, the silver tint was 
repliced by the natural colour of » bull's horns. Here we hat 
11 out inatructive experience. No one is able, without aversoming 
considerable internal resistances, to copy such a picture accurately 
after 4 considerable time has clapacd. The interim development 
of the inner Kfe imperiouly demande fresh expremion. It is, 
therefore, socsetimes an excellent thing to have an earlier image 
called up once more in the memory. ‘The variations you will Gnd 
in it give plain indication a 10 the peychologicl change tat 
have been going oa. 














PLATE OC, 
A sccalied mandala. Unfortunately the black-and-white repro- 
duction faila in many respects to show the extreme beauty of the 
colowed original. Besides, the animals and the symbols do not 
staad out clearly in the dak field —I fave of set purpate intro- 
Suced only ane mandals among theve pictures drawn by the un- 
conscious. ‘The publicntion of mumercur mandalaa in Wilhelm 
aha 
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znd Jung's book, Dat Geheimnis dr goldeset Bhile, would seem to 
rave made many ceaders suppose that the most important thing, 
in producing picrures of the working of the unconscious mind, is 
to almain such a rsandala. That is far from being the view of 
C. J. Jung, to whose genius we are indebted for the method of 
free drawing in analysis 28 2 supplement to free amociation ; and 
the peculiar form of the mandala is cerainly not the only one 
in which the unconscious miad pictures its workings.’—Thie picture, 
which measures nearly thirry inches in diameter, took several 
months to camplete. ‘The draugherwoman began on a emall pice 
‘of paper with the part bearing a cross. Then she found 4 noed 
for expansion of the design, and added two more cycle, So it 
went on, the paper being progressively enlarged, until the dynamic 
‘core was counterpoised by the enlarged periphery. We often, 
witness such « spontancous growth of these pictures, 











‘ui maser of manda lemants wil be found in acral of the 
ther plates (among th central one, the epg. tbe wn, the eh he Am, 
the eye of God, te. ; among the peripheral oes, anizals, Aanes, et.) 
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